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This new book, by the author of Conversational Spanish, is brief—twenty-five 
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—narrative and dialogue—dealing with topics of everyday life which exempli- 
fies all that is new in vocabulary and syntax, and which forms the basis of all 
oral and written exercises. The twenty-five lessons follow a natural sequence 
of ideas, paralleled by a gradual progression in syntactical difficulty. The 
five reviews offer an opportunity to pause and take stock, by presenting, on 
facing pages, a summary of usage and a test exercise. Other features are: 
(1) a practical approach to pronunciation, prepared in collaboration with 
Professor Ernest F. Haden; (2) an even distribution of syntactical matter; 
(3) close linking of texts, explanations and exercises; (4) simple, varied 
exercises; (5) a manageable, highly practical organization that results in a 
simple teaching pattern. 


RECORDINGS: Multiple-speaker transcriptions of all model texts on two 
twelve-inch long playing records in either Madrid Standard (Castilian) or 
American Standard Spanish. Priced so that many students can afford to buy 
them: $7.60 list (subject to educational discount). Magnetic tape recordings 
—double-track, 3 34 ips—will also be available. 


If you are teaching a course for beginners at the college level, a group of 
adults in night school, or a high school course in conversational Spanish, and 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 
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retain the recordings without charge; otherwise I will return them to you. 
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PROBLEMAS LEXICOGRAFICOS DEL ESPANOL 
DEL SUDOESTE 


AvureELIO M. Espinosa, Jr. 
Stanford University 


Uno de los aspectos mas interesantes 
del espafiol del Sudoeste de los Estados 
Unidos, el vocabulario, no ha sido atin 
suficientemente estudiado.* Existen es- 
tudios valiosos sobre la fonologia y la 
morfologia del espafiol de Nuevo Méjico 
y de Arizona, por ejemplo,' pero falta 
todavia un estudio del vocabulario que 
dé una idea cabal del léxico como reflejo 
auténtico del estado social y cultural de 
la regién? 

Las siguientes palabras tienen por 
objeto describir algunos de los rasgos 
importantes del vocabulario de esta 


regién, indicando las materias y proble- 
mas que merecen atencidn especial. 
En un tema tan amplio sélo podremos 


fijarnos en unos cuantos puntos intere- 
santes. En general, el léxico americano 
consta de tres grandes grupos de palabras: 
1°, las de origen espafiol, incluyendo los 
neologismos que proceden de elementos 
de la misma lengua; 2°, los préstamos a 
las lenguas indigenas, y, 3°, los extran- 
jerismos, es decir, los préstamos al inglés, 
al francés, al italiano y a otras lenguas, 
asi como los neologismos formados sobre 
ellos. 


VOCABULARIO DE ORIGEN ESPANOL 


Fij4ndonos primero en las voces de 
origen espanol, es conveniente repartir 
la discusién en varias partes. Discutire- 
mos primero los arcaismos y los regiona- 
lismos, luego los cambios semiénticos, 
y después la formacién de palabras 
nuevas. 

La lengua espafiola del Sudoeste 
representa una evolucién algo arcaizante 

* A paper read at the 38th Annual Meeting 


of the AATSP, Washington, December 28-30, 
1956. 
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del castellano del siglo clasico, y no es 
de extrafiar que formas y pronuncia- 
ciones de aquella época se encuentren 
todavia en el lenguaje comin. Perduran, 
como en otras partes de Hispanoamérica, 
arcaismos como anst, anidir, dende, de 
contino, endenantes, escurana, mesmo, 
ivierno, saludes (por saludos), troja (por 
troj), trompezar y muchos otros. 

Lugar aparte merecen los arcaismos 
fonéticos y morfolédgicos. Como en el 
siglo XVI, por ejemplo, subsisten las 
vacilaciones de timbre en las vocales no 
acentuadas, y se emplean formas como 
recebir, sospirar, melicia, ciénega. 

Los grupos cultos de consonantes se 
simplificaron en los siglos XVI y XVII, 
sin que se llegara a una solucién general. 
Esta situacién se conserva en Nuevo 
Méjico, donde se dice efeto, dino, perfeto 
(al lado de perfeuto), imperficién, ilesia, 
duce, lecién—licién. Por influencia de la 
escuela se restauraron muchas de las 
formas cultas, si bien la pronunciacién 
se transformase luego, ddndose formas 
como aicién, aucién (por accién), esauto, 
nuncias (por nupcias), etc. 

Otro arcaismo es la abundante prefi- 
jacién de a (tan frecuente en los dialectos 
judeo-espafioles): acual, ahoy, alevantar, 
aoler, aprobar (por ‘probar un manjar’), 
ameado (mellado), alesna, ataimau (tai- 
mado), aprevenirse, ete. 

En la morfologia del Sudoeste hay 
arcaismos como los pretéritos vide, truje, 
y abundantes formaciones analdégicas 
que en otras épocas tuvieron acceso al 
habla normal. 

No existe atin un estudio detallado de 
los regionalismos en el espafiol de Amé- 
rica. Algunas palabras han sido sefiala- 
das como posibles regionalismos del 
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Occidente de Espafia. Hay leonesismos 
seguros, como fierro, lamber (con sus 
multiples derivados: lambiache, lambeta, 
lambuzco, lambuzquear), pesquisia (pes- 
quisa), urnia (urna), 

Muy probables occidentalismos son 
abostadero (de bosta), botar (botarse se 
emplea por ‘irse’ en Tejas), pararse 
‘ponerse de pie’, y voltiar (voltear). 

La influencia de extremefios y anda- 
luces se observa en el gran ntimero de 
voces que conservan la h aspirada: 
jayar (hallar), jeder, jiel, jongo, jociar— 
jocicar (hozar), juir, retajila, jarrumbre, 
jurgunear, jumadera, etc. Son casi los 
mismos ejemplos que aparecen en las 
zonas limitrofes entre Castilla y los 
dialectos del Sur de Espafia.* 

Si es cierto que el vocabulario que 
trajeron los conquistadores se ha ido 
empobreciendo, se remedia el desgaste, 
en parte, por la operacién de dos tenden- 
cias poderosas: la de la evolucién seman- 
tica y la de la creacién de palabras nuevas. 

Desde fecha muy antigua se observan 
cambios semaénticos que muestran la 


adaptacién del vocabulario espanol a 


las nuevas condiciones de la vida ameri- 
cana. Es sobre todo en los nombres de 
plantas y animales donde se manifiesta 
la originalidad del nuevo ambiente. 
Pero aun en este terreno ha sido fre- 
cuente que los objetos nuevos recibieran 
nombres viejos. A veces la denominacién 
antigua generaliza significado: en 
Nuevo Méjico se emplea la_ palabra 
lince por cualquier animal del tipo de 
la comadreja, y almendra por cualquier 
fruto del tipo de la nuez. El pavo tiene 
nombres indigenas, como guajolote (que 
se emplea también en sentido metaforico, 
como pavo, para indicar al bobo) y hui- 
jalo; pero el nombre mas frecuente es 
gaina de la tierra. 

Hay multitud de nombres asignados a 
base de alguna caracteristica del objeto. 
Nombres de plantas son: hierba de 
vibora, mala mujer, manca de caballo, 
lengua de vaca. Nombres de animales son: 
venau alazin ‘anta,’ berrendo ‘antilope,’ 
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ratén volador ‘murciélago.’ Nombres de 
aves: paisano, pechero—pecho amario 
‘petirrojo,’ picolargo ‘agachadiza,’ pitio- 
nero ‘especie de azulejo,’ chwparrosa 
‘colibri.’ 

Cambios especiales han tenido muchas 
voces, como entremés ‘figura fea y ex- 
travagante,’ ‘adefesio’; colmena ‘abeja’ 
(en Tejas), cardtula ‘esfera del reloj’; 
célebre ‘agraciado,’ ‘gracioso’; vivienda 
‘piso superior’; laberinto ‘tumulto’; cara- 
vana ‘saludo,’ ‘cortesia,’ y otras muchas. 

La formacién de palabras nuevas es 
muy intensa y pone en juego todos los 
recursos de la derivacién. América ha 
recibido el idioma espafol como un sis- 
tema vivo y coherente, y el hispano- 
hablante satisface sus necesidades ex- 
presivas dentro de este sistema. 

Para los sustantivos postverbales el 
Sudoeste prefiere la terminacién -e: 


arranque, desenraice, relaje (al lado de 
relajo). 

Hay sufijos fecundisimos, como -ada, 
para indicar la accién del verbo: cuereada, 


hablada ‘palabra ofensiva.’ 

Para indicar el agente, el sufijo -dn 
es mas frecuente que -dor: abusén, molén 
‘persona molesta,’ quején, rogén, roncén, 
rezongon. mismo sufijo indica también 
la accién del verbo: aravién (por aranazo), 
raspon (por raspadura), rezén (por roza- 
dura). 

Para la formacién de adjetivos, sufijos 
muy activos son: -iento: caspiento ‘cas- 
poso,’ garriento ‘haraposo,’ bulliciento, 
anguliento ‘goloso,’ etc.; -ero: amiguero, 
cuchillero ‘pendenciero,’ mujerero, parran- 
dero, tracalero; -oso: claridoso, encimoso, 
labioso, terroso ‘polvoriento,’ paquetoso, 
zoquetoso; y -udo: cachudo ‘de semblante 
adusto,’ mechudo ‘de pelos desordena- 
dos,’ talludo, trompudo, patudo ‘rico,’ 
‘orgulloso.’ 

Cada regién ha desarrollado también 
su propio sistema de aumentativos y, 
sobre todo, de diminutivos, poniendo en 
ellos distintos matices afectivos. 

En el Sudoeste el sufijo de aumenta- 
tivo mds comiin es -én: lenguén ‘deslen- 
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guado’; naranjén, timbén ‘de barriga 
grande’; vaquetén ‘descarado.’ E] sufijo 
-azo se emplea mas bien para indicar 
movimiento o golpe: fregazo ‘golpe’; 
riatazo, chirrionazo (el sufijo -iza expresa 
lo mismo: cueriza ‘azotaina’; cuartiza 
‘golpe con latigo o cuarta’). 

Uno de los rasgos mas extendidos es 
el empleo de diminutivos: ahorita-horita, 
despuesito, endenantitos. 

En Nuevo Méjico el sufijo de diminu- 
tivo mds comitin es -ito: agrito es el Arbol 
llamado agrillo en Méjico; carifiito, anto- 
jitos, cepitto. Otros sufijos de diminutivo 
se emplean también, pero parecen limi- 
tarse a grupos determinados del léxico, 
y a menudo han perdido su valor de 
diminutivo. E] sufijo -ete es frecuente para 
objetos de la casa: sieta ‘silla’ (por sillita 
se dice sietita), chapeta ‘arete,’ cajete 
‘tina de lavar.’ Pero obsérvense petaquta 
‘haul,’ harinia ‘harina para tortia,’ ron- 
dania ‘roldana,’ sopaipta, postemia 
‘grano.’ En juegos de nifios predomina 
-ito: ahogadito, los angelitos, el coyotito, 
Santiaguito de Palo, ete. 

Para la formacién de verbos la termi- 
nacién mas tipica en toda América es 
-iar (-ear): cueriar ‘azotar,’ chifletiar, 
chiquiarse ‘hacerse rogar.’ Este sufijo 
ha atraido a muchos verbos en -ar: 
salpiquiar (por salpicar), socapiar (por 
socapar), valsiar (por valsar). 


VOCES INDIGENAS 


La abundancia de voces indigenas da 
fisonomia especial al léxico americano. 
Tres idiomas son las fuentes principales 
de las palabras indigenas en el espanol: 
el taino (de las Antillas), el naéhuatl 
(de Méjico), y el quechua (del Pert). 

E] mds antiguo y principal nticleo de 
americanismos procede del taino y de 
las lenguas vecinas emparentadas con 
él, de la familia -arahuaca. Del taino 
proceden batata, cacique, maiz, naguas, 
tabaco y muchas palabras mas, que, 
aprendidas por los espafoles en las An- 
tillas, se extendieron después a otras 
regiones americanas. 
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A partir de 1519, el ndhuatl propor- 
cioné numerosas voces al espafiol ameri- 
cano. Se emplean en el Sudoeste palabras 
como aguacate, atole, cacahuate, camote, 
coyote, chicle, chile, chocolate y hule, que 
han entrado en el idioma general, y 
otras de uso mas localizado, como pinole, 
chinchonte (sinsontle en Tejas), tepalcates 
‘trastes,’ mecate ‘cuerda,’ cuate, jumate y 
zacate. 

En 1527 llegan los espafioles al im- 
perio de los Incas. Palabras de origen 
quechua que se difundieron por el mundo 
hispanico y se emplean en el Sudoeste 
son: china ‘mujer indigena,’ guano, papa, 
yapa (0 fiapa). 

Del aimard, araucano, guarani y 
otros idiomas indigenas no conozco 
vocablos que hayan pasado al habla 
popular del Sudoeste con excepcidn de 
alguna en época reciente, como maraca o 
maracd, de origen guarani. 

De los indios de los pueblos hay posibles 
préstamos, como tegua ‘mocasin,’ ‘abarca 
de piel de gamo.’ 

No es raro formar palabras nuevas a 
base de los préstamos a las lenguas 
indigenas: mecatiarlas ‘marcharse co- 
rriendo’; petaquia ‘batil’; petatiarse ‘mo- 
rirse.’ 

Aunque muchos de los americanismos 
citados se encuentran en casi todas las 
lenguas occidentales, no puede decirse 
que el espafiol de América esté inundado 
de indigenismos. Abundan éstos sobre 
todo en los paises donde el indio atin 
constituye una parte fundamental de 
la poblacién, como en Méjico. En cuanto 
al espanol del Sudoeste puede afirmarse 
que los indigenismos no pasan del cen- 
tenar.' 


LOS EXTRANJERISMOS 


La aportacién de lenguas extranjeras 
completa el léxico del espanol de las 
zonas estudiadas. En el Sudoeste, a 
causa de la situacién desfavorable del 
espafiol en competencia con el inglés, 
el influjo de este idioma ha sido arrollador. 
La influencia de otras lenguas, aun del 
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francés, que domind en la cultura his- 
panoamericana durante el siglo XIX, 
ha sido menor. 

En el Sudoeste el anglicismo ha pene- 
trado profundamente en el habla de 
todas las clases sociales. Centenares de 
palabras inglesas son de uso comin, y el 
espafiol se halla en pleno retroceso. Las 
palabras inglesas entran en el espanol 
de tres formas. Algunas entran sin variar 
de forma; otras se disfrazan, adaptan- 
dose a la fonética hispana, o agregando 
terminaciones 0 sufijos espajioles. Otras, 
en fin, se traducen al espafiol. Los ejem- 
plos son tan numerosos que me limitaré 
a las formaciones tfpicas. 

Entran sin variar de forma: overol 
(overalls), baliin, champién, ricés (recess), 
shain (shine), ete. 

Se adaptan a la fonética hispana, o se 
agregan terminaciones 0 sufijos espafioles: 
suera (sweater), bogue (buggy), espichi 
(speech), pompa (pump), jaitin (high- 
toned), lonchi (lunch), rinque (drink), 
etc. Pueden formarse neologismos me- 
diante los sufijos citados anteriormente: 
-ada: baquiada ‘\a accién de echar a andar 
un coche hacia atrés’, shainiada, she- 
quiada (del inglés to shake); -azo: trilazo 
(de thrill) ‘alegria grande’; -udo: tofudo 
(de tough) ‘fuerte.’ El neologismo mas 
frecuente es en la formacién de verbos, 
mediante el sufijo -ar: abordar (to board) 
‘hospedarse,’ deservar, lonchar, chachar 
(to charge), y, sobre todo, mediante -iar: 
blofiar, sainiar (to sign), chitiar (to cheat), 
tritiar (to treat), fuliar, loviar (to love), 
shainiar, requiar (to rake), suatpiar (to 
swipe), trostiar (to trust). 

Traduccién del inglés: abanico eléc- 
trico, cuerda de lefia (del inglés cord of 
wood), gabinete de cocina (kitchen cabinet), 
seguro (safety-pin) ‘imperdible’; rueda 
(wheel) ‘bicicleta’; escuela alta, ropa de 
abajo, tener sucesito, etc. 

La mayoria de los galicismos de Amé- 
rica son voces que se han consolidado en 
la lengua general: favorito, interesante, 
control, controlar, y otras muchas cen- 
suradas en el siglo XIX. Se trata de 
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voces impuestas en casi todas las lenguas 
occidentales, incluyendo el inglés, que 
habra servido de via de transmisién en 
muchos casos. 

En el léxico del Sudoeste la influencia 
francesa se manifiesta en la vida social: 
buqué ‘ramillete de flores,’ coqueta ‘arete,’ 
‘pendiente,’ matiné, velis—valis ‘maleta’ 
(tal vez a través del inglés valise); en la 
moda: canesi ‘encaje,’ garsolé ‘gorra con 
ala para guardar del sol,’ crepé, crinolina, 
chapero ‘sombrero’; y en la vivienda: 
sofd, sopanda ‘muelle,’ tren ‘aparato,’ 
buré ‘eémoda,’ canapé, garaje. 

ntimero de neologismos tomados de 
otros idiomas es mucho mas limitado, no 
sdlo en el Sudoeste, sino en el idioma 
general. La contribucién del italiano, 
por ejemplo, se reduce casi a términos 
de arte y miisica, aunque hay italianis- 
mos de otra indole, como pédliza. Ejemplo 
de interés histérico es chirinola ‘disputa,’ 
‘ria’ en Nuevo Méjico (del cual deriva 
chirinolero ‘pendenciero’). 

Del hingaro o del aleman sdélo conozco 
chotis y valse. 

Los veintitantos arabismos documen- 
tados pertenecen igualmente al fondo 
patrimonial del idioma. Se relacionan 
con la vivienda: almuada (almohada), 
lacena (alacena), zotea (azotea), alfiler, 
adobe; con los alimentos: ad-, al-, armén- 
diga (albéndiga), aceite, aceituna, azti- 
cara (aztcar), cemita (acemita), y con 
el comercio: almur (almud), arquilar 
(alquilar), duanero (aduanero), fanega. 
Otros ejemplos son abricias—albricias, 
cequia (acequia), jabalin (jabalt), y la 
interjeccién djali (ojald y). 

Por tltimo hay que mencionar la 
posible aportacién de las lenguas afro- 
negristas. Es posible que la voz tiango 
‘flaco,’ ‘delgado’, ‘anémico’, en Tejas y 
Méjico, sea de este origen. El aporte 
afro-negrista parece ser escaso, aun en las 
Antillas, donde es mds perceptible. 

Para resumir esta breve discusién, 
cinco conclusiones me parecen las més 
indicadas. 

La lengua espafiola del Sudoeste 
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EL ESPANOL DEL SUDOESTE 


representa una evolucién algo arcaizante 
del castellano de la época clisica, empo- 
brecida en cuanto al vocabulario, y con 
abundantes popularismos comunes a la 
mayoria de los dialectos espafioles y 
americanos. 

2°. El desgaste léxico ha sido reme- 
diado, en parte, por dos tendencias: la 
evolucién semantica y la intensa crea- 
cién de palabras nuevas. 

3°". El vocabulario ha sido enrique- 
cido con centenares de palabras de origen 
inglés, muchas de ellas completamente 
hispanizadas. La influencia del inglés 
es arrolladora en estas regiones, si bien 
ha sido contrastada durante los tltimos 
afios por fuertes corrientes inmigratorias 
que suben desde Méjico. 

4*. La relativa abundancia de voces 
indigenas es una de las notas caracteris- 
ticas del espafiol de América. Ademas de 
los indigenismos que han pasado a en- 
riquecer el vocabulario de todas las 
lenguas del mundo, numerosas palabras 
de origen ndhuatl han sido incorporadas 
a la lengua espafiola del Sudoeste. 


5*. El nimero de neologismos tomados 
de otros idiomas es mucho mas limitado. 


NOTAS 


1 La obra bdsica es la de Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
Estudios sobre el espaol de Nuevo Méjico, 
Parte 1. Fonética, Buenos Aires, 1930, y Parte 
ur. Morfologfa, Buenos Aires, 1946. Otros 
estudios son: E. C. Hills, ‘““El espatiol de Nuevo 
Méjico,’’ en Biblioteca de Dialectologia His- 
panoamericana, 1v, Buenos Aires, 1937 (pp. 
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1-73); Anita C. Post, ‘‘Southern Arizona 
Spanish Phonology,” Univ. of Arizona Bulletin, 
v (1934), No. 1; y Juan B. Rael, “A Study of 
the Phonology and Morphology of New Mexi- 
can Spanish Based on a Collection of 410 Folk- 
Tales’ (tesis doctoral inédita), Stanford 
Univ., 1937. 

2 El estudio mds extenso publicado hasta ahora 
versa sobre el vocabulario espafiol de Tejas: 
Gilberto Cerda, Berta Cabaza y Julieta Farias, 
Vocabulario espatiol de Texas, Univ. of Texas 
Hispanic Studies, Vol. v, Austin: Univ. of 
Texas Press, 1953. Obras mds limitadas son 
Stuart M. Gross, “A Vocabulary of New 
Mexican Spanish’”’ (tesis inédita), Stanford 
Univ., 1935, y Francis M. Kercheville, A Pre- 
liminary Glossary of New Mexican Spanish, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1934. Hay estudios 
sobre puntos particulares: Aurelio M. Es- 
pinosa, “The Spanish Language in New 
Mexico and Southern Colorado,’’ Historical 
Society of New Mezico, No. 16 (May, 1911), 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; ‘Speech Mixture in 
New Mexico,” en The Pacific Ocean in History, 
by H. Morse Stephens and Herbert E. Bolton, 
New York: The Maemillan Co., 1917; y 
“Studies in New Mexican Spanish’’, Part 11. 
The English Elements, Revue de Dialectologie 
Romane, v1 (1914), pp. 241-317; George E. 
McSpadden, ‘‘Some Semantic and Philological 
Facts of the Spanish Spoken in Chilili, New 
Mexico,”’ Univ. of New Merico Bulletin, v 
(1934), iii, 71-102. 

3 Pueden verse ejemplos en A. M. Espinosa 
(hijo) y L. Rodriguez Castellano, ‘‘La aspira- 
cién de la h en el Sur y Oeste de Espafia,”’ 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola, xxi (1936), 
225-254, 337-378. 

‘El profesor J. B. Rael, en la obra citada 
arriba, en Nota 1, no encuentra mds que una 
veintena de voces de origen indigena en el 
texto de mds de cuatrocientos cuentos popu- 
lares recogidos de la tradicién oral en los 
estados de Colorado y Nuevo Méjico. 


THE ART OF RACHEL DE QUEIROZ 


Bengamin M. Woopsripae, Jr. 


University of California, Berkeley 


Rachel de Queiroz is well known to 
Brazilians thanks to her collaboration in 
the illustrated weekly O Cruzeiro.* In 
city and country, people told me over and 
over again: “I buy the Cruzetro because 
of Rachel de Queiroz’s article. She writes 
so well!’ Students of mine who have read 
one or another of her novels give me a 
disappointedly divergent reaction: ‘But 
nothing happens in the story!” There you 
have, I think, two significant elements of 
her art: on the one hand an unusual gift 
of expression, on the other a rare sobriety 
of plot. 

Let us look first at her plots. Her earli- 
est novel, O Quinze (1930), deals with the 
drought of 1915 in the Brazilian North- 
east. The central character, Conceicao, is 
a young woman from the interior who has 
become a teacher in the city. She per- 
suades her grandmother to leave the farm 
and come to live in town until the rains 
make life possible again in the country. 
Refugees come streaming into the city, 
and Conceic¢ao does her best to help them 
in the wretched concentration camp where 
they are lodged. Among them she finds a 
farm hand from her region and adopts his 
youngest child. What might have been a 
romance between her and a cousin turns 
into a self-consciously distant friendship. 
There the story ends. No Hollywood 
finale. That, I believe, is one reason for 
students’ let-down feeling. 

The succeeding novels are equally un- 
exciting in plot. Jodo Miguel (1932) tells 
the prison experiences of a mulatto who 
has killed another man in a drunken fight. 
The woman he is living with, at first faith- 
ful, eventually runs off with a soldier; 

* A paper read at the 38th Annual Meeting 


of the AATSP, Washington, D.C., December 
29-30, 1957. 
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Joao Miguel seeks consolation in the com- 
panionship of fellow prisoners and the 
sympathy of a girl who comes to see her 
father every day. On his last night in jail 
he painfully writes his name in charcoal 
on the wall of his room, as a ery of soli- 
darity to his successor, whoever he may 
be. 

Caminho de Pedras (1937) relates the 
precarious life of a Communist cell. This 
time the central figures are involved in a 
romantic plot: Noemi leaves her husband, 
who has burned his fingers once and come 
out disillusioned, to go off with Roberto, 
the organizer of the new cell. But they do 
not live happily ever after. Noemi’s son, 
her husband’s child, dies; she herself is 
tortured by doubts and remorse; Roberto 
is finally caught by the police, and she is 
left alone, expecting his child. 

As Trés Marias (1939), the last novel 
to appear in book form, deals with three 
girls who become friends in a convent 
school and then go on to very different 
lives, one as a happy wife and mother, 
another as a school teacher, the third, the 
narrator, as a frustrated seeker of satisfy- 
ing values. 

Such plots, though unspectacular in 
themselves, could of course be packed 
with derring-do if the author were so in- 
clined. Rachel de Queiroz is not. For her, 
drama lies not in the unusual events and 
incidents that strike the eye of the out- 
sider, but rather in what goes on in the 
minds of her characters. The main ones 
are all looking for a meaning in life— 
Conceicéo in O Quinze, Joao Miguel in 
the story that bears his name, Noemi in 
Caminho de Pedras, Guta in As Trés 
Marias. The three women protagonists 
share a certain intellectual emancipation; 
they are not resigned to a sheltered and 
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presumably stifling existence as house- 
wives. They are moved by the kind of 
feminist ideas that Conceigfio’s grand- 
mother simply cannot understand. 
Conceic¢ado herself does not go beyond her 
somewhat confused thoughts; Noemi and 
Guta act on their ideas, and suffer corre- 
spondingly. All three are finally reduced to 
the chastened conclusion that, after all, 
home and family constitute woman’s 
sphere of happiness. But they realize that 
because of their defiance of the established 
code, they cannot completely fulfill their 
destiny in the society that surrounds 
them. 

The only male protagonist, Joao 
Miguel, is no intellectual; a simple, 
humble figure barely able to write his own 
name, he tries, in his gentle way, to re- 
make a life sadly broken by an impulsive 
thrust of his knife and then by the treason 
of his woman. When, finally acquitted 
after two years in prison, he leaves for the 
outside world, he feels momentarily 
elated, but is also beset by doubts as to 
his precarious future. 

In all the stories the secondary charac- 
ters accompany the protagonist’s groping, 
at times aiding, at times setting off by 
contrast the efforts doomed to failure. 
But these background figures are not mere 
conventional creatures introduced to 
provide the heroes a world in which to 
act; they are endowed with personalities 
of their own, they face problems of their 
own. Their solutions conform more closely 
to the accepted norm only because their 
essential nature leads them to find happi- 
ness in that pattern. As Trés Marias in 
particular offers a wide variety of feminine 
solutions to the question of what to do 
with one’s life. In the minor figures as in 
the protagonists, it is less what they do 
than why they do it that engages the 
author’s attention. 

She conceives all her characters as 
sensitive human beings, and she conveys 
her interest in them by singling out the 
humble details of day-to-day life that af- 
fect them sentimentally. There is the 
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scene where a refugee, fleeing on foot from 
the drought and harassed by his children’s 
hunger, sees a man milking a cow. Auto- 
matically he extends his hand, but sud- 
denly he realizes that he is begging for the 
first time in his life, and he runs away in 
shame without saying a word.' Or one 
could cite the Sunday that Jodo Miguel, 
still a prisoner, swallows glass upon glass 
of smuggled rum. The usually quiet man 
becomes a braggadocio, threatens to kill 
the soldier who stole his woman, behaves 
rowdily toward the sweet girl who has 
come to see her father. The next day he 
apologizes in humiliation.? And so it goes; 
scene after scene expresses the author’s 
vision of her characters through their re- 
actions to ordinary experiences of their 
daily lives. She does not need external 
drama; incidents like these take on the 
proportions of drama for those involved. 

For all her creations she feels a real 
sympathy. She understands why one 
hates or loves another, but she never takes 
sides with any of them. Her impartiality 
is particularly notable in Caminho de 
Pedras, where the story of the Commu- 
nist group would have given another 
writer a pretext for weighting his treat- 
ment heavily. Rachel de Queiroz trans- 
mits to her reader the enthusiasm of some 
for the work, the disillusion and caution 
of others. What her own attitude toward 
the cause may be, we cannot infer from 
her book; her interest centers not in the 
idea, but in the problems, the decisions, 
the joys, the heartaches of the individuals 
affected by it. Her wide range of sym- 
pathy protects her from impassive objec- 
tivity; she can understand differing points 
of view, and she presents them all sym- 
pathetically. 

It is this same quality of sympathy that 
allows her to conceive of her characters 
as complex individuals. She respects them 
too highly to make them completely good 
or completely bad. Once out of jail, the 
gentle Joao Miguel will go back occa- 
sionally to his rum, she knows, but she 
does not for that present him as a despica- 
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ble fellow. She understands that he can- 
not always be his better self and likes him 
none the less for his weakness. Her 
balanced view of the individuals extends 
to her vision of life in general. On the one 
hand she portrays the sadness and the 
courage of refugees losing their children 
to famine and drought on the merciless 
trek over the parched land, their gener- 
osity in sharing their scant provisions 
with others less fortunate still. On the 
other hand she does not hide the demoral- 
izing effect, on some of them, of existence 
in a wretched concentration camp: one 
day a woman comes to Concei¢ao’s house 
begging alms for herself and a baby who 
turns out to be not her child, but one 
borrowed from the mother, with whom 
she divides whatever she can collect. 
‘People always give more if you go with a 
child,” she confesses. The baby dies, and 
the mother and the other woman start in- 
sulting each other. Conceicao, in an effort 
to calm her indignant grandmother, ex- 
plains: “It’s because of hunger and 


want... Poor things, I pity them more 
than the baby.’ This counterpoint runs 
through all her books; neither idealizing 
the real nor accentuating the sordid, she 
gives a credible over-all picture. If the 
dominant note is one of sadness, it is not 


cultivated, artificial melancholy, but 
rather, compassionate reflection on hu- 
man destiny. 

There can be no doubt that Rachel de 
Queiroz’s sympathy for her characters is 
more than literary; we find the same note 
in her writings about individuals of flesh 
and blood that she has known. In a 
volume of reminiscences and comments, 
A Donzela e a Moura Torta (1948), she 
shows her love for people, usually the 
humble, the anonymous. We meet 
Anténio Muxié, a Negro cowboy on the 
family plantation; he was lazy, he was a 
liar, but he was also a generous and de- 
voted friend.‘ We are introduced to our 
author’s first English teacher, the Ameri- 
ean David O’Connor; left behind by a 
traveling circus, he took to teaching 
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English by the Berlitz method. Periods of 
impeccable behavior were broken by fits 
of alcoholism during which, as he put it, 
he went down a tunnel.® These and count- 
less others Rachel de Queiroz presents to 
us as persons worthy of attention. She is 
interested in their failings at least as much 
as in their more solid qualities; she 
cherishes warm feelings for them all, so 
that her descriptions and her comments 
read like a portrait gallery of dear friends. 
Her liking for them is what most strikes 
the reader. They are often the sort of 
people that a self-respecting bourgeois 
would avoid; Rachel de Queiroz, however, 
finds plenty of redeeming traits in them 
all and succeeds in making them, on 
paper, whimsically delightful characters 
to whom we should hardly be attracted if 
we met them in real life. 

Her warm feeling for her characters, 
the real and the fictional, could easily be- 
tray her into maudlin sentimentality. 
This danger she carefully avoids by telling 
her stories at a low pitch. The feeling runs 
deep, but the expression of it is restrained ; 
attitudes, gestures, occasional words sug- 
gest to the reader sentiments that are the 
more intense for being reined in. Charac- 
teristic of Rachel de Queiroz’s sobriety is 
the exposition of the love story between 
Conceic¢éio and her cousin Vicente. The 
young teacher remembers the day when 
the new phonograph was inaugurated at 
her cousin’s home, and elegantly dressed 
boys came to dance with the girls; Vicente 
alone appeared in his rude rancher’s out- 
fit, and Conceicao felt proud to be whirled 
by a real man who had no use for the 
frivolities of city life. Shy and diffident, 
he in turn comes to find in her a welcome 
confidante. Now that the drought has 
come and she is away in the city, he thinks 
of her constantly, even manages to make 
a trip to town especially to see her. But 
she has heard a rumor that he is carrying 
on with a mulatto girl, and indignantly 
turns a cold shoulder on him. Thinking it 
all over that night, she comes to realize 
that in fact they are spiritually far apart; 
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she could not communicate with him 
about books and ideas, he would not 
understand. And her pique over the mu- 
latto girl fades into irrelevance. She does 
not forget Vicente, however, nor does he 
forget her. Both remain single, but neither 
of them achieves serenity of spirit; the 
melancholy thought of what might have 
been forms an impenetrable barrier be- 
tween them. 

It is in a play, Lampido (1953), that we 
find perhaps the finest synthesis of Rachel 
de Queiroz’s art. Her subject is the career 
of a famous bandit of the Northeast. The 
atrocities committed by him and his gang 
have become legendary, and could easily 
inspire a melodrama full of shooting and 
bloodshed. Rachel de Queiroz has taken a 
far more difficult course. She has read all 
she could find about the man, and 
gathered oral testimony about him. But 
she does not pretend to have written a 
historical re-creation; she has used her 
materials as the basis for a psychological 
interpretation of the bandit’s life. Some of 
his brutalities are mentioned, we even 
witness a few; what fascinates our author, 
however, is not the acts in themselves, 
but the personality of the individual who 
committed them. The barbarities are mere 
incidents, the climax of a psychological 
situation that has been carefully built up. 
In his ascension and decline, Lampido ap- 
pears as the victim much more of his own 
arrogant and suspicious nature than of 
the soldiers who eventually shoot him 
down. He murders devoted followers be- 
cause he is afraid that they are usurping 
his authority; he comes to mistrust even 
the woman who left her husband and her 
children to remain faithfully by his side 
up to the last moment; he boasts that he 
will die fighting and kill countless enemies 
into the bargain. In the end he is left with 
a pitiful, ragged band; he and they are 
ignominiously mowed down in their hide- 
out without a chance to resist. In fashion- 
ing her play, then, Rachel de Queiroz has 
based herself on historical fact, and out of 
it has created poetic truth. Her Lampiao 
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may not be the real bandit, but he is an 
artistically satisfying one. And his story, 
as she tells it, is packed with intense, low- 
keyed drama. 

That is her triumph, the deceptive sim- 
plicity of expression that distinguishes her 
among her famous compatriots of the 
Brazilian Northeast. We have only to read 
a novel that she wrote in collaboration 
with them, Brandéo entre o Mar e 0 Amor 
(1942), to gain a clear notion of the 
distinctive manner of each of them. In the 
lyrical prese of Jorge Amado, in the 
nervous writing of José Lins do Rego, 
even in the spare style of Graciliano 
Ramos, the reader feels the effort to 
create a given mood. Rachel de Queiroz 
achieves a deeper emotion, a more telling 
effect with a simplicity that seems effort- 
less; in point of fact, however, it is a sim- 
plicity that she can have attained only 
through constant and stern self-criticism 
and self-discipline. It seems artless, but 
is in reality an art so polished that it 
conceals its art. 

In a characteristically modest article 
for O Cruzeiro, Rachel de Queiroz wrote 
in 1955: “I am not an imaginative writer 
able to invent fine plots, I do not sketch 
the history of a period, I am not capable 
of profound psychology, I have not 
created anything new or important in 
Brazilian fiction. What little charm people 
may find in my books is due to my writing 
in the relaxed manner of a countrywoman 
who tells stories of what she knows and 
loves.”® We can agree only in part with 
her disclaimers. As to her plots, they are 
indeed unpretentious. The psychology of 
her characters may not be “profound,” 
but it is, at least, the mainspring of the 
action; if that is not a unique contribution 
to contemporary Brazilian fiction, it is 
hardly a mean one. More significant still 
is what she calls her “relaxed manner”: it 
is the apparently artless simplicity that 
imbues all of her writing with a peculiar 
power born of the restrained expression of 
genuine, deeply-felt emotion. That may 
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disappoint college students; it also casts a 

lasting spell on more mature readers. 
NOTES 

1O Quinze, Chap. 1x. 

2 Jodo Miguel, Chap. xx. 

* Trés Romances, pp. 106, 107 (O Quinze, Chap. 

XXIII). 

4A Donzela, pp. 39-43 (“O compadre Anténio 

Muxi6’’). 

5 Ibid., pp. 62-67 (‘‘Mr. David, professor de 

inglés’’). 

®* “Carta de um editor portugués,”’ O Cruzeiro 

(Rio de Janeiro), Ano XX VII, 48 (Sept. 

10, 1955), p. 114. 
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OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


LurRLINE V. Stmpson 


University of Washington 


“Now honestly,” said one of the new 
bottles, challenging some statement of 
mine about the universality and timeless- 
ness of the classics, “if you had a free 
evening with nothing to do, would you 
spend it reading Don Quijote?”’* Suppress- 
ing the retort that I could recognize 
neither of his premises, and replying to his 
hypothetical question, I had to admit that 
I probably should not, although every 
time I have had occasion to read this or 
any number of other classics I have re- 
captured an old pleasure or created a new 
one; that it is an active element in my 
appreciation of personality and of life—in 
my recreation. 

Do I protest too much? Is this qualified 
negative just another version of the hypo- 
critical “here’s that lovely spinach 
again’’? Is it really an admission that I do 
not actually enjoy Don Quijote? Granting 
that I speak sincerely, that I do discover 
new insights and applications each time 
that I sip the old brew, does it adequately 
and best fill the new bottles? 

For in many respects the receptacles are 
new, and they present new responsibilities 
and opportunities. They are new in the 
multiplicity of distractions, in the wealth 
of diversions, in the conflict of duties. 
(What does Don Quijote say to the youth 
who must decide for employment, college, 
or military service?) They are new in the 
allure of exciting careers. (Has the devotee 
of jet propulsion or space travel anything 
in common with the passengers of 
Rocinante or El Rucio?) They are new in 
a society where reading is only one, and 
possibly the least, of the media of commu- 
nication, so that we may be in transition 


* A paper read at the 38th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Washington, December 29-30, 
1956. 
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to an era when the basic question will be 
not what but whether to read. 

On the credit side, they are new in their 
preparation. With the appearance in 
senior high school of the products of 
junior-high Spanish classes, and fre- 
quently of FLES classes before them, the 
teaching of “literature” is no longer a 
euphemism. When high-school students 
took no more than two years of Spanish, 
they read José or something comparable, 
and that, by polite convention, was 
“literature’’; just as they engaged in oral 
drill, and that was ‘‘conversation.”’ Now, 
however, we have high-school classes in 
Spanish 7 through 12, composed of stu- 
dents who can understand the spoken 
word and the written thought. Adjust- 
ment to the implied new demands has 
sometimes been thoughtful and purpose- 
ful, sometimes improvised and fortuitous, 
and sometimes accompanied by irritable 
creaks which prompt one to wonder 
whether we have really wanted to take 
our place in the continuity which early 
introduction has imposed. The greatest 
offenders have been senior high-school 
teachers, but college faculties have not 
been blameless. An instructor in a state 
college querulously inquired what was left 
for the colleges to do if high schools were 
going to teach literature! 

Such are the new bottles. Such are some 
of the new conditions. 

Language teachers for once have not 
been slow in recognizing new demands. 
Indeed we may have been too ready to 
coéperate with the inevitable. Carefully 
planned and frequently effective pro- 
cedures have been advocated to induce 
foreign-language study to contribute to 
individual interests, so that students have 
been encouraged to read social studies 
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and science in Spanish. With this under- 
taking I would not seriously quarrel, 
except to remark in passing that scholars 
in other countries find these subjects best 
treated in English. 

It was not the language teachers, how- 
ever, who first realized the weakness of 
this program. Scientists, mathematicians, 
and craftsmen felt a lack in their special- 
ized curricula, and proposed languages 
and literature as “enrichment.” The term 
recalls an analogous situation in the field 
of dietetics. Successive and successful 
“refinements” of flour had gradually 
eliminated most of its nutrient, flavorful, 
and vital forces. Bio-chemistry corrected 
this lack by adding a portion of the dis- 
carded life elements and triumphantly 
acclaimed the partially restored product 
as “enriched flour.” The lesson to lan- 
guage teachers is that, while a part of our 
function is to foster known individual pre- 
dispositions, a principal one is to intro- 
duce new interests. The vital, adult con- 
cern which is our exclusive province is 
literature. It is our privilege to adapt this 
old wine to the new bottles. It is our prob- 
lem to determine what vintage to serve 
and how to develop a taste for its subtle 
excellence. 

In general, the content and the method 
must converge to provide a pleasurable 
experience for the student. When this is 
accomplished, exposition and argument 
are unnecessary; when it is not achieved 
they will be futile. For the naturally 
critical or analytical student, however, 
there are some effective indirect ap- 
proaches. High-school pupils can compre- 
hend the concepts of art and utility, and 
they can be led to identify language used 
for the communication of facts, ideas, 
moods, beauty. Short, well-chosen trans- 
lation exercises are legitimate aids in in- 
culcating an appreciation of the precise 
word in prose or the evocation of mood or 
melody in poetry. 

Suspicions of the forbidding word 
“classic” may be met directly by discuss- 
ing the question, “What is a master- 
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piece?”’ Comparison could be induced 
among detective stories, science fiction, 
comic books, and some accepted classic. 
Why not Don Quijote? Students of suffi- 
cient maturity and experience could add 
analyses of the strengths and weaknesses 
of problem plays or thesis novels. 

My own reply to the masterpiece ques- 
tion would include three qualities in this 
order: characterization, some representa- 
tion of reality, and some interpretation of 
that reality—that is, some philosophy. 
The creation of a character so real and 
convincing that he assumes an inde- 
pendent existence is really sufficient with- 
out the other two criteria, although it will 
probably include them. Such a character 
becomes a common noun, so that one says 
“a Don Quijote” or ‘a Shylock” without 
necessarily having read the works; he is 
universal, so that one may forget what he 
did but knows what he would do. The 
aura of the personality persists in one’s 
life like that of an absent friend. 

An understanding of the requirement of 
reality could comprise a consideration of 
how anyone knows or accepts truth (by 
authority, reason, experience, intuition, 
etc.) The kinds of reality which may be 
portrayed—a specific event in a particular 
life, or the universal spiritual conflicts of 
desire vs. duty—can be illustrated. Re- 
flection on such questions may be an 
integral part of the work itself, or it may 
suggest itself to the reader. This is the 
philosophy; and it involves as a corollary 
a continuing concern after the book has 
been closed. I am indebted to Ozenfant, 
a surrealistic painter, for the best expres- 
sion of this last quality. He classifies art 
forms into three perfect types, which he 
calls the golf ball, the egg, and the shell. 
The sphere is a perfect form, a satisfying 
whole, whose nature can be apprehended 
at one glance, and does not deserve a 
second. The egg is slightly more compli- 
cated; it invites the eye to follow its out- 
line to a conclusion, satisfactory but 
always the same. The spiral, however, 
leads the viewer to ever widening percep- 


tion, satisfying at any point, but inviting 
projection into infinity. The artist was 
speaking of the plastic arts, but his princi- 
ple is even more applicable to literature, 
and it illumines the detective story- 
science-fiction-Don Quijote controversy. 

Such questions tax analysis by the best 
adult minds. They will not be settled in 
high-school or even college literature 
classes; but they cannot be deferred, for 
this may be the last or the only literature 
class in which they will be raised. Conse- 
quently a principle of method must be 
faced. Should discussion of literary works 
be conducted in Spanish, or in English, or 
in both? In my opinion, the dictum of 
“no English in the classroom” is a fetish 
with only negative value. There is admit- 
tedly the obligation, however, of main- 
taining, increasing, and applying compe- 
tence in foreign language while seeking 
the added benefits of literature. What I 
actually do, therefore, is to assign a 
mechanical minimum which any student 
can perform in the foreign language. 
Usually this is to tell the story; it might 
be a dramatization. (Parenthetically, I 
have wondered why the episode of Sancho 
Panza’s experience in governing his island 
has not received more attention. Certainly 
it affords a perfect subject for dramatic 
presentation, and it comprises ethical 
questions of freedom and responsibility, 
honor and duty, applicable to any citizen 
or public servant.) When the stipulated 
task has been accomplished, discussion 
can begin in Spanish, perhaps on topics 
previously assigned. However, as soon as 
a student’s ideas exceed his expression, I 
permit transition into English. Otherwise 
he will say only what he can say in 
Spanish; worse, he will ultimately think 
only what he can say in Spanish. Lan- 
guage expresses thought. It also condi- 
tions and limits it. I have a haunting 
horror of unexpressed thoughts floating 
about like Maeterlinck’s unborn children, 
doomed to perpetual non-existence. They 
should be given decent birth and parent- 
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age. Not one idea should be sacrificed to 
an artificial, pedagogical convention. 

Chief among the topics for discussion is 
the universal, and therefore the personal 
applicability of the story. Almost anyone 
can think of a fearsome “giant”? which 
upon inspection turned out to be only a 
windmill. Since I am playing the game 
too, I am reminded that last year, when 
I was invited by a wily nomination com- 
mittee to submit my qualifications for the 
presidency of the AATSP, I controlled 
with difficulty the reasonable impulse to 
write: ‘‘Lurline V. Simpson—Agnes 
Brady’s windmill!” More seriously, the 
universality of the Quijote was again made 
manifest to me last fall when I was speak- 
ing for the United Nations and its 
agencies. As I was confronted by occa- 
sional antagonism, distrust or apathy, I 
wondered whether the United States 
might not become a Don Quijote nation, 
converting the realists and materialists of 
the world’s Sancho Panzas to the idealism 
of democracy, responsibility, and personal 
dignity, and then recanting and leaving 
them without a major prophet. Such ex- 
amples of spontaneous relevance to other 
ages, peoples, and circumstances can dis- 
pel the “foreignness” of non-English 
classics. They can help students to realize 
the import of the statement: “I am a man, 
and nothing human is alien to me.” 

I have confined my illustrations thus 
far to the Quijote because I consider any- 
thing less than the best to be sabotage, 
and because there is a tendency to omit 
it from curricula in favor of more ephem- 
eral fare. Last summer as I was examining 
the carvings in the ancient church at San- 
tillana, I was delighted with the repre- 
sentation of Matthew writing his gospel. 
He was seated at a high lectern, and his 
manuscript was spilling over to the floor, 
where a little mouse was gnawing its 
edges. Those who would sacrifice our 
unique treasure emulate the industrious, 
ignorant, destructive little mouse, ob- 
iterating at one end what intelligence and 
inspiration are producing at the other. 
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Nonetheless, other titles readily suggest 
themselves. Rich and varied characteri- 
zation and lively narration distinguish 
Mamd Blanca, for instance, an almost 
perfect book for early reading. More ad- 
vanced students can profitably compare 
characters and motivation in Fuentes’ £1 
Indio and Entresuelo. An unsolved ques- 
tion is whether contemporary novels are 
easier and more acceptable to the new 
generation than the older classics, since 
they reflect the world as young people are 
experiencing it. (Anyone for Los Cipreses 
creen en Dios?) 

In passing, I suggest that we leave 
some thought-provoking essays within 
reach of inquiring, superior students, in 
order to counteract the impression that 
Spaniards are passionate, proud, emo- 
tional, fascinating and charming, but 
that they are not logical, abstract reason- 
ers. I think immediately of Unamuno 
and Ortega y Gasset. I make no apology 
for naming such intellectual figures. The 
most valid criticism of foreign-language 
instruction is that it does not attract or 
challenge the best intelligence of our 
student body, that activity in foreign- 
language classes is essentially juvenile; 
that students who construct electronic 
calculating machines on the “lower cam- 
pus”’ play bingo on the upper; that unless 
they become as little children they shall 
in no wise speak with tongues. How do we 
make them stand up and think like men? 
Other subjects do it. I was one of the 
“consulting experts” at a United Nations 
Institute organized by Seattle high-school 
students, and I still bear the scars. Ortega 
y Gasset on education would be stimu- 
lating refreshment to such students. 

None of the criteria listed for excellence 
or pleasurable experience applies to 
poetry. To plagiarize a book based on the 
contention that children’s definitions are 
in terms of function (‘‘A hole is to dig’’) 
I submit that poetry is to read; poetry is 
to hear; poetry is to feel. And yet, until 
we can devise some kind of Geiger counter 
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to distinguish pregnant silence from 
sterile inanition, we shall have to do 
something while waiting for the new re- 
ceptacles to react with emotion or appre- 
ciation, especially as such reaction may be 
delayed to adult life. Reading aloud by 
the student will usually produce exactly 
the reverse effect. Unless the teacher 
reads well and unselfconsciously, his at- 
tempts will not help. In any case, re- 
cordings being issued by several distribu- 
tors are indispensable, e.g. Panorama 
poético espanol, Lorraine Music Co. As a 
“do-it-yourself’’ exercise, students of less 
ethereal nature will enjoy the near ‘‘rock- 
and-roll” rhythms of Nervo’s El metro de 
doce (galopa! galopa!) Attractive collec- 
tions (Poesias Selectas) are being pub- 
lished by the Pan American Union. 

Current events may be utilized. Within 
recent years two Nobel prizes have been 
awarded to Spanish-speaking poets. This 
fact could serve as motivation to investi- 
gate the history of Nobel prizes in gen- 
eral, and then to discuss the excellence 
which led to the designation of the poets 
chosen. Perhaps the girls could study 
Gabriela Mistral and the boys Juan 
Ramon Jiménez. If the boys limit their 
appreciation to the donkey, they will not 
have sinned more than the professional 
critics. It might be salutary to boys and 
girls alike to realize that Gabriela Mistral 
was a teacher. 

Perhaps we are making all of this too 
hard. Perhaps we are unwittingly ac- 
cepting the suspicion that literature, and 
especially poetry, is unpalatable in its 
pure state. I had a friend who was in- 
structed by a veterinarian to administer 
codliver oil to his sick dog. He mobilized 
his family, and assigned a paw to be 
firmly held by each child while his wife 
immobilized the head and pried open the 
jaws, and he grimly and _ inexorably 
poured the dose into the mouth of the 
now thoroughly terrorized and resisting 
dog. At the unaccustomed taste, the 
canine’s expression of anguish gave way 
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to ecstasy, and he broke away leaping 
joyously toward the bottle and demand- 
ing more of the delectable nectar. 

Why do we tacitly assume that the new 
vessels are antagonistic or even indiffer- 
ent, or that they must be wooed and won 
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to the adventure of love? The magic of the 
potion is inherent. Warmed by the 
draft, young men will still see visions as 
old men dream dreams, and observers 
will exclaim in wonder, ‘They are filled 
with new wine!” 


AWARDS FOR SPANISH CONTESTS 


At the 1956 annual meeting in Washington the president was authorized to establish 
a Committee on Awards for the Spanish Contests. The primary function of this com- 
mittee will be to contact publishers, airlines, steamship lines, and another organiza- 
tions that might offer suitable prizes and awards to be used on the regional and na- 


tional levels. Such awards as reference works, dictionaries, records, subscriptions to 
periodicals, and even scholarships and expenses towards trips to nearby Spanish- 
speaking countries can be solicited. 

It is hoped to have this committee set up and functioning within the next few 
months. In the meantime, however, members are urged to send suggestions regarding 
awards to Professor Harry T. Charly, who will turn them over to the chairman of the 
Awards Committee after he has been named. 


LA DISCRETA ENAMORADA AS AN EXAMPLE OF 
DIMENSIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE COMEDIA 


Myron A. Peyton 
The College of Wooster 


La discreta enamorada is one of Lope’s 
more comic plays. There isa farcical flavor 
to it, suggesting an earlier period of 
Spanish drama. The plot is taken from 
the Decameron, the third story of the 
third day. The purpose of the present 
study is to recognize several dimensions 
of the play and to measure, in a limited 
way, the distance between the bare 
framework of the source story and the 
socially-developed structures of the come- 
dia. It is understood that the changes 
brought by time itself, that is, the 
elapsed time between Boccaccio’s writing 
and Lope’s day, account basically for the 
transformations we shall be noticing. Our 
main interest then is in examining the 
nature of some of those developments, 
with comparative references to the 
novella serving to emphasize the complex 
of background elements, planes, national 
traits, and realized characters of Lope’s 
treatment of the theme. 

In the original tale, a lady of wit and 
beauty finds herself unable longer to en- 
dure the sole companionship of her dull: 
tradesman husband and determines to 
attract the attention of a certain gentle- 
man of fine bearing, who is quite unaware 
of her. She goes to a good, simple friar 
and under pretence of confession begs 
him to cause his friend, the gentleman in 
question, to desist from his attentions to 
her, and to inform him that it was she her- 
self who requested it. The gallant, whose 
understanding is quick as that of the 
friar is slow, at once perceives what the 
game is and begins to pass up and down 
before the lady’s house. She, seeing the 
success of her plan, goes again to the friar 
in tearful protest, this time carrying a 
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purse and a girdle which she declares the 
gentleman sent her as presents. The friar 
returns the “presents” to him with a stern 
warning. The gallant, convinced of the 
lady’s good will, contrives to let her know 
that he has the two articles in his pos- 
session. Nothing is wanting now but the 
absence of the husband from the city, 
which a business trip to Genoa soon brings 
about. No sooner has he departed than the 
lady goes to the friar in feigned fury, 
claiming that his friend has tried to gain 
entry into her rooms by climbing a tree 
outside her window. The friar bitterly 
assails the gentleman for his outrageous 
conduct and threatens him with the ven- 
geance of the lady’s brothers. The favored 
gallant, sure now that his desires are 
about to be fulfilled, promises his friend 
that he will be troubled no more with 
complaints about his conduct and takes 
the path the astute lady and her unwitting 
accomplice have pointed out to him. 
Probably the most notable feature of 
this tale is not the lady’s scheme, which is 
merely a variation on the theme of wily, 
feminine stratagems, but her complete 
sang-froid, an utter lack of seruple in 
carrying out her plan. The visits to the 
friar are marked by a cold hypocrisy as 
she develops her technique of deception 
in words of the most fervent piety and 
sincerity. It is to be expected that the 
novella as genre will contain the “‘efficient”’ 
type of character, that is, drawn with the 
greatest economy of detail in accord with 
his singleness of function in the story. 
Though many such types can be de- 
lineated, and it is not impossible that 
some complexity of personality may be 
revealed, the latter seems to occur but 
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rarely in Bocecaccio’s collection. More 
commonly, the limited range of the tale 
produces effects similar to those seen in 
the lady, the gentleman, the friar, and 
the bourgeois husband: efficient figures 
who are completely used up in the 
narrative. 

Action in the story thus takes place on 
a single plane, circumstances and events 
remaining within one artistic dimension 
and stylistically unadorned. It must be 
understood that this is right and proper 
for that genre, whose clarity of line is 
brought into sharper focus when we com- 
pare a later, dramatic treatment of the 
same theme. Then, also, the structural 
contrast between the early-Renaissance 
prose piece and the late-Renaissance 
dramatic treatment becomes interesting. 
In the first we still have a certain me- 
dievalism evident in the very arrangement 
and efficiency of situation and char- 
acters. Man’s existence takes place in an 
ordered system, in a scale of positions in 
which each life and each circumstance has 
its assigned place. With the individual’s 
position given, emphasis is on function. 
Personal doubts or hesitations about the 
former are minimal or absent entirely as 
the generic person takes his part in the 
scheme of things. In Boccaccio’s story, 
characterization is direct, along straight 
lines. Further, the elements of the plot 
fit naturally into the total figure, they 
enter readily into the integration of the 
whole design. These elements are not only 
the characters themselves but also their 
circumstances of life: their city, places of 
residence, acquaintances, dress, personal 
habits, ete. Much of this is already inte- 
grated as the story begins: names of the 
persons, for example, are not given,’ we 
read nothing about where they live except 
as mention of it is necessary to the narra- 
tive, there is no description of their per- 
sonalities, tastes or accomplishments. 
Again, we do not expect such novelistic 
features in Boccaccio’s tales and their 
lack is mentioned here only because the 
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dramatic treatment of this situation has 
just such interwebbing. 

Lope de Vega makes some changes in 
the plot of the story. He lodges the 
cleverness of Boceaccio’s married woman 
in the person of a young Spanish girl 
whose mother has promised her in mar- 
riage to an older man, a Captain Ber- 
nardo. The girl, however, is determined 
that her husband shall be the captain’s 
son, Lucindo. Fenisa pretends to accept 
her mother’s plans but sets about circum- 
venting the arrangement and attaining 
her real desires. As in the Italian story, 
the young man sought after is unaware of 
the existence of the woman who means to 
attract him, and furthermore is in love 
with another, Gerarda by name, a mujer 
libre who mocks his devotion to her and 
flouts her other followers. When Lucindo 
does turn his attention to Fenisa, the 
former relationship causes him no end of 
trouble. 

Lope has put two characters into the 
role played by Boccaccio’s unsuspecting 
friar: Belisa, the stupid, shrewish mother, 
and Bernardo, the old captain. Thus 
Fenisa must work a double system of 
deceits. It is to Lucindo’s father, however, 
that she directs the technique Boccaccio’s 
lady used so skillfully. An interesting 
feature of Lope’s plot is that Lucindo is 
not discerning enough to perceive the 
subterfuge of Fenisa’s complaints against 
his ‘‘attentions’” and that Hernando, his 
servant, has to interpret the stratagem 
for his master. Of course, Fenisa’s schemes 
succeed and she wins Lucindo for herself, 
at the same time leading the old captain 
into the embraces of her mother. 

The comic flavor of the play is afforded 
by some new elements that differ from the 
situation of the Italian tale: the state of 
conflict between the old captain and his 
son; the side plot of the son’s infatuation 
with the loose woman Gerarda; and the 
creation of the mother part, rare in Lope, 
with the conflict of wills between mother 
and daughter paralleling that between 
the captain and Lucindo. 
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The jealous antagonism between Lu- 
cindo and his father is developed in an 
atmosphere of deception and bickering. 
Incidents of misunderstanding add scenes 
of confusion to the situation. Such out- 
bursts as this occur, when Captain 
Bernardo, furious, shouts at his son: 


iVive Dios, que si no fuera 
por no dejar de casarme, 
que una estocada te diera! (1) 


Lucindo says to Gerarda in Act u: 


Mucho os alienta el castigo; 
como bestias sois, mujeres. 


The lack of dignity in such scenes is 
evident. 

Along the same lines are the dialogues 
between Fenisa and her mother, especially 
in the first act. Belisa’s characterization is 
greatly exaggerated, her piously carping 
criticisms of Fenisa’s conduct so extreme 
as to seem implausible. This and the 
parallel quarelling between father and son 
must have been meant for comic effect, 
as were the rough dialogues between 
Lucindo and Gerarda. 

Farcical touches abound: Hernando’s 
assuming feminine attire and acting out 
the part of “Estefania” in the scene in the 
Prado (Act 11); the chagrin of the captain 
and the mother when they suspect the 
subtle courtship Lucindo and Fenisa are 
carrying on under cover of ceremonial 
phrases of courtesy when the captain 
brings his son formally to meet his pros- 
pective stepmother (11); the rowdy scene 
in the third act when the courtesan 
Gerarda and one of her followers, Doris- 
teo, pretend to quarrel violently over 
Lucindo’s attentions to Gerarda; and the 
final scenes of the play in which Gerarda, 
Doristeo, and other licentious individuals 
give a false alarm of fire in the middle of 
the night in order to bring the main char- 
acters precipitately out of Fenisa’s house 
and thus expose the relationships which 
the latter’s scheming has succeeded in 
establishing. 
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The intrigue furnished by the source 
story was a situation made to order for the 
purposes of the comedia, which custo- 
marily carries out the will of the pro- 
tagonists in terms of inventions and 
deceptions. It would be easy to suppose, 
superficially, that the very facility 
comedia writers had with plots rendered 
these somewhat unimportant in the 
genre. It is true that the resources of 
Spanish dramatic invention are seemingly 
inexhaustible in this period. Nowhere does 
the native gift for improvisation show 
greater versatility and repetition than in 
the continuous reforming of like situa- 
tions and the perpetual redressing of 
character types and scenes. But it must 
be recognized that the plots are imme- 
diately vital to the sense of the comedia. 
Indeed, human will translated into 
resolute, purposeful action is probably the 
most central fact of Spanish Golden 
Age drama. 

In choosing a Boccaccio tale for the 
situation of La discreta enamorada, Lope 
simply saved himself the trouble of de- 
vising the usual complication of enredos, 
invenciones, remedios, cautelas, etc. But 
that is all he saved, since the tale is only 
a narrative fabrication of bare motives 
and their implementation, designed to 
convey one impression, and wholly devoid 
of heroism and innocent of philosophy. 
The playwright who adopts this for his 
situation sets himself the task of follow- 
ing a scheme that satisfies the dramatic 
need for intrigue and deception but 
which cannot possibly be a comedia 
without adding the latter’s traits. This 
Lope does, as we shall show. 

But first the Italian story is interpreted 
in a purely comic way in La discreta 
enamorada. This is confirmed by the level 
of the characters, who lack much of the 
dignity and transcendence of most of 
Lope’s creations (cf. La moza de cdntaro, 
Peribdfiez, iSi no vieran las mujeres!, La 
mayor vitoria, La Felisarda, etc.). The 
thing he adds primarily to the situation 
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is a social dimension, once the comic 
adaptation has been made. 

The mere fact of dialogue gives volume, 
hence a kind of dimension. Such is the 
case with farce when compared with the 
naked tale. La discreta enamorada is little 
more than farce at some points, but the 
playwright also pictures the life of 
Madrid as it was in his day. Then the 
situation takes on life-like substance and 
personalities emerge. Fenisa seeks to 
understand social attitudes and values as 
they impinge on her own existence; she 
tries to judge her behavior against the 
background of her society, not for moral 
reasons but to the end that she may at- 
tain her desires. Social forces as deter- 
miners of conduct are made a part of the 
scene; Madrid lies roundabout. For the 
ordered, anonymous precision of Boe- 
caccio’s style, Lope de Vega substitutes 
the fullness of life of a world that has 
witnessed expansion of personality and 
emergence of society as a force. The 
contrast is not only quantitative but also 
qualitative: nothing less than the differ- 
ence between the medieval and the 
Renaissance worlds. 

In Boceaccio’s story, the actions of the 

lady are entirely functions of her desire. 
She shows no scruple, no vacillation, be- 
cause she possesses no introspection. 
Consciousness of herself, the operation of 
two persons in one—the first the actor or 
doer, the other the contemplator and 
judge of the actor—is not present. On the 
other hand, Fenisa, who has fallen in love 
with a young man whom she knows only 
by sight, cannot understand why she 
should love someone who is unaware of 
her existence. Musings like this are un- 
known to the characters of the parent 
novella. 
_ In Fenisa, consciousness and conduct 
are not in accord, reason and sentiment 
are not in harmony, and she is keenly 
aware of this. 


Locamente imaginé 
poner en hombre la fe, 
que con el alma le di, 

no habiendo nacido dél 
la pretensién de mi amor. 


Nunca mujer 

se puso a locura tanta. 

jA un hombre que no me ha visto, 
ni se acuerda si nacf, 

quiero bien! (1) 

The insistence on a rational basis for 
action and belief—what we should com- 
monly call a love of realism—is notable in 
the characters of Lope’s theater, as I have 
pointed out in another study.” In the first 
act of the present play, in the scene in 
which Belisa and Fenisa on their way 
home from church are arguing about the 
latter’s conduct, it is quite evident that 
the daughter is answering her mother’s 
moralizing abstractions with concrete, 
practical objections based on a most 
realistic appraisal of her own immediate 
situation. 

A good illustration of the way a matter- 
of-faci: sequence of events in Boccaccio is 
transformed into complexity in Lope’s 
comedia is found in the disquisition on love 
in which Hernando instructs his master 
Lucindo in Act 1. The love problem here 
is subjected to a factual analysis, with 
consideration of all its terms of jealousy, 
unrequited attentions, exposition of the 
advantages the loose woman has over the 
honorable woman in the game of love, 
etc. The servant, showing keen discern- 
ment, points out the follies of casual love 
and counsels him how to resolve his per- 
sonal difficulties (¢Ves cémo es cosa muy 
clara/que con celos te enamora?). His 
illustrations are concrete (Llora la mujer 
honrada . .. pudriéndose en su aposento.). 

The net result is that Lope’s characters 
are more alive than their novella counter- 
parts, in the sense that they are more 
aware. They are something more than 
elements of an event. Boccaccio’s people 
are nameless and are thoroughly “effi- 
cient” characters; Lope’s are conscious of 
themselves and of each other’s feelings 
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and motives; they are “unfolded”’ as per- 
sonalities and suffer the conditions of 
seventeenth-century Madrid. In this re- 
gard it is significant that Lope should 
cause Lucindo, distracted by his passion 
for Gerarda, not to perceive the subter- 
fuge of Fenisa’s complaints against his 
“attentions,” and that Hernando, his 
servant, should be the one to understand 
the trick and interpret it to his master. 
Boceaccio’s gentleman responded in- 
stantly to the lady’s suggestion. That was 
his entire réle in the event. Lucindo is 
preoccupied with other things. As a per- 
son he is complex, with a variety of activi- 
ties and interests; in short, a personality. 

Lucindo and Hernando’s discussion of 
love has a close parallel in Lope’s El 
anzuelo de Fenisa, where Albano and 
Camilo debate how anyone could possibly 
be in love with a courtesan. Furthermore, 
the two plays show marked resemblance 
in their metaphorical descriptions, both 
employing the figure of the sea and the 
catching of fish, El anzuelo de Fenisa be- 
ing the richer in this regard. La discreta 
enamorada turns toward the factual and 
is spare in figuration. The colloquy on 
ciphers and counterciphers of love, which 
occurs in the conversation on that subject 
between Lucindo and Hernando, is typi- 
cal of the manner of this play. 

More noteworthy than the metaphori- 
cal dimensions perhaps is the split that 
has developed in the characters. Desire, 
impulse, appetite—in sum, all the inti- 
mate feelings and instincts—are extending 
in one direction; and mind, judgment, ra- 
tional appraisal, are pulling in another. 
There is nothing like this to be found in 
the single-minded intentions of the 
medieval story. There the character and 
his action are virtually synonymous. Not 
so in the seventeenth-century comedia. 
The Baroque age saw schism develop be- 
tween function and the consciousness of 
that function. Man became capable of 
stepping back and looking at himself 
critically, not in the philosophic way of 
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the ancient Greeks, but in an emotional 
awareness that was personally singular. 
The result appeared in artistic expression 
in a tremendous expansion of creative 
possibilities and in the exposition of 
pluralities of being within the same in- 
dividual, who results in something of a 
paradox: a unique entity that suffers 
division or an imperfectly coérdinated 
complexity. 

On the social side appears the contrast 
between characters and their circum- 
stances. We have seen the solubility of 
these two elements in the Boccaccio story. 
In Lope’s play there is a reluctance of the 
parts to enter into solution. As we have 
been saying, the world created by the 
seventeenth-century playwright shows its 
people as conscious beings, sensitive to 
their fellow men and to their surround- 
ings, trying to make these fit themselves 
but at the same time vitally aware of 
themselves as individuals distinct from 
their roles though inseparably bound to 
them. Consequently, the contingent facts 
of life—one’s country or city and its 
demands, one’s household, friends, and 
the force of principle they involve, the 
various institutional connections—all of 
these take on guise of characters in the 
drama of life, become personajes with 
whom the human characters must reckon 
as they try to attain their desires or as- 
pirations. This world of stubborn duality 
the dramatist re-creates, with much of the 
substance of life itself. Arching over the 
single, self-seeking lives of the human 
characters are the social principles and 
institutions: honor, duty, patriotism, 
loyalty to family and friends, religious 
convictions, ete. 

As Lope enlarged the frame around his 
characters in this play he included a pride 
in Madrid and her quick-witted people, 
and a pride in Spanish traits in general: 

Fenisa has just told her elderly suitor, 
Captain Bernardo, to remonstrate with 
his son because of the latter’s “attentions” 
to her. 


Lopr’s “LA DISCRETA ENAMORADA”’ 


Fenisa [A parte] 

jAy mi Lucindo! 
Si no me entiendes con aqueste enredo, 
no eres discreto ni en Madrid nacido; 
mas si me entiendes, y a buscarme vienes, 
td naciste en Madrid, discrecién tienes. (1) 


Di que estés enamorado. 
Lucrnpo Pues ¢ no? 

Hernanno Gerarda? 

Lucrnpo Ya pas6. 

Hernanpno 2Cémo? 

Lucrnpo Lo que oyendo estds. 
HERNANDO iBrava célera espafiola! (11) 
Dortisteo jGentil industria, en efeto, 
de mujer! 

Gerarpa ingenio alabas? 
Doristeo jOh mujeres! 

Gerarpa_  Y espafiolas. . . (111) 


Resolution and force of will is without 
doubt the strongest positive characteristic 
in the protagonists of the comedia, par- 
ticularly in the women,’ and Fenisa has 
been richly endowed with it, along with 
the other prevalent traits of openness of 
character and frank sensuality. 


Fentsa Mal conocéis lo sutil 

de una rendida mujer. 
Luctnpo Discreta debéis de ser 

y de 4nimo varonil: 

bien se ha visto en la invencién. 
Fentsa Pues hasta agora no es nada. (11) 


The heroine’s strength of will is in con- 
trast to the vacillation and weakness of 
the hero. 


Fenisa Discreta y enamorada 
me sueles, Lucindo, hacer, 
mas ya sélo quiero ser 
mujer y determinada. 
Si voy a ser tu mujer, 
mdteme después mi madre. (111) 


Perdi gallarda ocasién 

de gozarle a mi contento; 
mas no faltaré invencién. 
Hoy serd mi ,casamiento 

en casa y con bendicién. (1) 


It is not merely a case of carrying out the 
feminine stratagem of the Boccaccio 
story; this resolute nature is the basis of 
the mujer valiente, so much admired in 
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Spanish life, and so well represented in 
traditional Spanish drama. 

Female strength of will extends also to 
Gerarda, who invents a quarrel with 
Doristeo and gains entrance to Fenisa’s 
house to learn something about Lucindo 
(Act m1) and toward the end of the play 
assumes masculine attire to spy upon the 
activities of Lucindo and Fenisa. 


GerarpA Por ver si aquel mi enemigo 
viene a rondar por aqui, 
salgo de mi casa ansi 
con mi amor y sin testigo. (111) 


Clarity of purpose in Fenisa is sup- 
ported by faith in her destiny. Her per- 
sonal credo gives unity to her desires. She 
realizes that the element she must apply 
to achieve her goal is that of will. This 
lucidity of personal understanding finds 
expression in a candid avowal of her 
purpose. 


Fentsa No os enfaden, sefior mfo, 
mis amorosos rodeos. 
Ni me _ habéis solicitado, 
ni habéis cansado mis rejas, 
ni son verdades mis quejas, 
supuesto que me he quejado. 
Jamas escrito me habéis, 
ni por vos nadie me hablé; 
en lo que esto se fundd, 
pues venis, vos lo entendéis. 
No hallé mi recogimiento 
eémo decir mi pasién; 
amor me dié la invencién, 
y vos el atrevimiento. 
Vuestro padre me ha pedido; 
Mas yo nac{ para vos, 
si algin dia quiere Dios 
que Os merezca por marido. 
The last two quatrains contain the prin- 
cipal Lopean factors: a resigned retire- 
ment will not give expression to her 
passion; dynamic action is necessary; 
desire inspires both the invention and the 
will to carry it into effect; the social 
principle (in this and so many other cases 
the will of parents and the virtue of filial 
obedience) as adversary; the sense of per- 
sonal destiny; and finally the fervent 
hope that God will lend His support to 
her aspirations. 

Frank expression of sensuality, notable 
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in so many of Lope’s and Tirso’s heroines, 
is found in this play. At one point in the 
second act, Lucindo is talking to Fenisa 
at her window when he is reminded by his 
servant that day is breaking: 


Luctnpo Dame alguna prenda tuya 
con que me vaya a acostar. 


Fenisa A mi quisiera dar. 


Open enjoyment of physical contact is 
noted in another place in this same act, 
on the occasion of Lucindo’s formal visit 
to meet his prospective stepmother, 
Fenisa. These two, seeking an opportunity 
to embrace each other, decide that 
Fenisa will pretend to trip and fall, thus 
affording Lucindo an excuse to clasp her 
in his arms. 

Américo Castro once called attention 
to an analysis of the technique of love 
which occurs in Tirso’s El amor médico.4 
Jerénima speaks: “‘En nosotras, ya ti 
sabes, que imperando la soberbia se rinde 
por sus contrarios: hombre que nos 
menosprecia, téngase por bien querido; 
finjase, quien nos desea, desdefioso, 


descuidado, no nos mire, no dé quejas; 


causarilas en su dama; porque en 
balanzas opuestas, aunque amor es 
simetria, cuando se abrasan nos hielan, 
y helandose nos abrasan.”’ 

This understanding is repeatedly con- 
firmed in Act u of La discreta enamorada: 

Gerarpa Cuando ti me quieres menos, 
Lucindo, te quiero mas. 
Luctnpo Mientras mds de ti me aparto, 
mds me acerco. 
Gerarpa [Aparte| Celos que pensé fingidos 
me han salido verda- 
deros. 


GERARDA 
LucInDO 


Por qué me dejas, luz mfa? 
Porque tu noche lleg6. 


me ha despicado, Gerarda. 
HERNANDO ¢Quién ha hecho 
milagro tan notable en tu sen- 
tido? 
La confianza de que soy que- 
rido. 


Lucinbo 
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A sensitivity to one’s individual needs 
and responses, the rule of a personal im- 
perative, was reacting sharply against the 
social conventions and abstractions. The 
latter had their representatives and 
spokesmen. Hernando counsels Lucindo: 


Cuelgan de celos y espadas - 
hombres de poca cordura, 
quiero decir poca edad. 

Ya espero verte algin dia 

lejos de aquesta porfia 

y cerca de esta verdad. (1) 


The cordura of maturity is the constant 
recommendation to Don Garcia in Alar- 
cén’s La verdad sospechosa. Moliére struck 
the balance between the opposing forces 
of individual desire and social standard by 
insisting on the supremacy of the just 
mean. Lope and Tirso are almost entirely 
on the side of individual initiative and 
resourcefulness. 

Recurring engafios, enredos, industrias, 
and invenciones are, then, something more 
than mere plot devices. They are every- 
where in the comedia: a leitmotif of 
deception associated with persons of 
vitality and strong individuality. In this 
play, just to show a few: 


FENISA Yo soy Fenisa, jay de mi! 
engafiada de ese ingrato, ete. 
Mi desengafio os avisa. 
Es el hombre més traidor, 
mds mudable y lisonjero 
que ha visto el mundo 

No quiero 
mds engafios, amor. (111) 


GERARDA 


FENISA 


Lucinbo 
FENISA 


Luego me has engafiado? 
El engafio tuyo ha sido. (111) 


Luctnpo’ Sin duda te han engafiado 


con ese nombre fingido. 


Mira que te han _ engafiado, 
porque Hernando, disfrazado, 
ha sido la Estefania. (111) 


Es enredo 
que esta mujer quiso hacer. (111) 


BELISA 


FENISA Perdi gallarda ocasién 

de gozarle a mi contento; 

mas no faltard invencién. (111) 
Luctnpo {Qué mal se cura amor con in- 
venciones! (11) 


El saber que soy querido 


Luctnpo = También te habrdn engafiado. 
CapitAN Ya Fenisa me ha contado 
que fué todo engafio suyo. (111) 
Lucinpo {Por qué notables rodeos 
a mi remedio he llegado! (111) 
FENISA iQué bien mis bodas rodeo, 


y el nuevo engafio acomodo! (111) 


The basic situation of the play, of course, 
is the extensive, alternate deceiving of 
Captain Bernardo and Belisa by the son 
and daughter. Then there are the numer- 
ous tricks practiced by Lucindo and his 
servant on Gerarda, and by the latter and 
Doristeo on Fenisa and Lucindo; the sus- 
picions of trickery which rivals plant in 
the minds of Lucindo and Fenisa, etc. 
When the deceptions and disguises be- 
come so complicated we get something 
of the effect of phantasmagoria more 
characteristic of Tirso than of Lope (Don 
Gil de las Calzas Verdes being the prime 
example), but a feature common to the 
comedia generally and one of its Baroque 
aspects.® 

Related to the above is a fondness for 
paradoxical contrast. In the play con- 
sidered here, a situation of incongruity is 
inherent in the plot as a whole, and its 
paradoxical nature is pointed up by the 
spoken lines: 


Capit&n Belisa} 
Casado con quien es madre 
de mi bien, como confio 
de vos misma, el hijo mio 
vengo yo a tener por padre; 
y Fenisa, mi mujer 
y vuestra hija, tendra 
padre en Lucindo; y daré 
a todo el mundo placer 
la diserecién del trocar 
las edades por los gustos. (111) 


Compare the antitheses and contrasts in 
the styles of Tirso de Molina, Salas 
Barbadillo, Quevedo, and other Baroque 
writers of the age. 

Lope includes in his play a significant 
conventionality of his time in setting up 
an opposition between youth and old age. 
This is presented as a natural enmity be- 
tween the inherent right of young people 
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to follow the inclinations of their own 
hearts, (a recognition of the validity of 
will), and the cupidity of their elders. It is 
part of the post-Renaissance theme of 
liberty of love which Castro noted in his 
study of El vergonzoso en palacio and 
interpreted as having a renovating in- 
fluence on the drama of Europe. Again 
La discreta enamorada suggests the social 
comedy of Alareén and Moliére. 

Fenisa protests to Belisa against being 
given to the old captain in marriage: 


Si a tu edad vence interés, 

a mi edad vence hermosura. 
Los viejos, que habéis gozado 
vuestros afios, atendéis 

a lo que gozar podéis 

con avariento cuidado. 
Queréis regalo, dinero, 
descanso y ociosidad, 

y envidiando nuestra edad, 
esto pretendéis primero. (1) 


Compare, among many available ex- 
amples in other authors, the first scene of 
the first act of Tirso’s Don Gil de las 
Calzas Verdes, in which Dofta Juana 
bitterly describes the avaricious motives 
of her lover’s father, who has turned Don 
Martin’s attentions to a wealthy ma- 
drilefia. 

The jealous relationship between Lu- 
cindo and his father finds the former in a 
position of comparative dignity and the 
latter in the ridiculous réle of viejo 
enamorado. Lope accords this treatment 
to a character who, in addition to being 
an honored soldier of proven worth and 
courage, is able to say: 


fueron 
el Duque y la Duquesa mis padrinos, 
cuyas Albas tal luz a Espajia dieron. 


Compare the loss of prestige the great 
names of Guzman and Mendoza suffer in 
El anzuelo de Fenisa. Such would not 
have been possible in Spanish literature 
prior to this period. 

Along with the foregoing may be men- 
tioned a new consciousness regarding so- 
cial strata. The lower classes came to 
perceive that the aura surrounding people 
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of quality was often quite material and 
artificial. In Act 1 of this play, Lucindo 
has his servant trade clothing with him 
in order that Hernando may divert 
Belisa’s attention while Lucindo pays 
court to her daughter. 


Hernanvo Mis telas son telarafias. 

importa ser gentilhombre 

si faltan galas? 

Pues bien .. . 

Dame esa capa con oro. 

Diérate, Hernando, un tesoro. 

Toma el sombrero también. 

Ta ponerte el mio. 
{Cambian de capa y sombrero] 

A fe que quedo galan. 

jAh, Lueindo, eé6mo dan 

los vestidos talle y brio! 


HERNANDO 
LucINDO 


HERNANDO 


LucInpo 
HERNANDO 


Long before Figaro, the Spanish vulgo 
gleefully heard their representatives on 
the stage puncture the pretensions of 
their traditional betters. 

Life in Lope’s time was in crisis. Great 
changes were taking place in the areas of 
human consciousness. Some of these de- 
velopments became important features of 
the comedia as we know it: the dignity of 
the person, with a persistent striving of 
the will to attain a goal or to become 
something more than himself; the in- 
evitable conflict between the individual 
and the social principles and institutions 
within which his existence took place; a 
growing skepticism regarding tradition 
and its formulations, with a realistic ap- 
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praisal of social systems and abstractions 
of all sorts; a consequent realignment of 
human values; a widened range of choice 
of belief and action, with some confusior 
of alternatives confronting the individual, 
who must decide whether to remain im- 
mobile before the many possibilities of 
chance and circumstance or to dominate 
these by his own strength of purpose. 
This was the world Lope himself ex- 
perienced, and it is this life, in substance 
and detail, which he re-created in his 
dramas. Using the bare plot of one of 
Boccaccio’s situations of intrigue as a 
foundation, he developed La discreta 
enamorada in the dimensions of his own 
society, whose widening consciousness his 
artist’s genius was able to perceive and 
interpret to it. 


NOTES 


1The explanation for this omission is per- 
functory. The author pretends that his charac- 
ters are real persons and that there still live 
those who might be offended by this reference 
to them. 

2“Lope de Vega and His Styles,’’ Romanic 
Review (forthcoming). 

§ An exposition of this and an interpretation of 
its significance may be found in my “Some 
Baroque Aspects of Tirso de Molina,”’ Romanic 
Review, xxxvi (Feb. 1945), 43-69. 

‘See the introduction to the ClAsicos Caste- 
llanos ed. of El vergonzoso en palacio and El 
burlador de Sevilla. 

5 See article cited in Note 3 above. 
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The history of the well-known dichot- 
omy in Iberian Romance between ser and 
estar is largely a process whereby estar has 
gradually assumed functions formerly be- 
longing to ser. In medieval Portuguese, 
seer (which could also retain its etymologi- 
cal meaning, “to sit’’)' is used in situa- 
tions where modern practice would de- 
mand estar: “...@ para se seer a seu 
seruigo em todo o tempo,’” “...em lhe 
seemdo assi fallamdo.’’* In many respects 
the substitution of estar for the medieval 
uses of ser has come to be taken for 
granted; in some matters, however, such 
as the expression of location, Portuguese 
has been more conservative than Spanish. 

Since ser is basically the verb of equiva- 
lence or identity, it is used countless 
times to join the subject to the predicate 
nominative (type: Jodo é meu irmao). 
This is the last of the functions of ser that 
one would expect, a priori, to be invaded 
by estar,* and yet, to a much greater 
extent in Portuguese than in Spanish, 
estar has encroached upon the use of ser 
as copula and therefore appears with a 
substantive in the predicate. The purpose 
of the present paper is to analyze this 
situation as it occurs in Portuguese prose 
of the last hundred years and then, in 
each case, to make a comparison with the 
usage in Brazilian writers, also of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in 
order to observe what basic differences 
exist and whether the practice in question 
has been restricted or extended in Bra- 
zilian Portuguese.’ In each instance the 
Portuguese usage will be discussed first. 

1. Estar, with a personal subject, often 
indicates a present stage of development 
and is the equivalent of “to have be- 
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come.”’ The two verbs can alternate in 
the same passage: 


Tem treze anos feitos, 6 quase uma senhora, 
esté uma senhora. (AG:FVS 23) Hoje és um 
homem: o teu falar 6 de homem.. . Inda bem! 
Est&és um homem. (AG:ASA 85) 


Contrast with a previous state is either 
expressed or strongly implied in all such 
cases : 


Est4 uma rapariga casadoura ...—Casa- 
doura, nao senhor. E’ muito nova (TQ:PC 177) 
Ai sim, a Berta. Deve estar uma senhora? 
Est4 crescidita, est4. (GC:FCM 1 33) Mas 
dize-me se nao é triste educar a gente um 
rapaz, mandd-lo estudar para Coimbra, fazer 
todos os sacriffcios para éle, e no resto, quando 
esté um homem, vé-lo partir por essas terras 
de Cristo além. (UL:IQ 41) 


This type is very frequent, almost 
normal, in Brazil: 


Modestina tem dez anos. Aos treze estard 
u’a mulher feita. (ev:sa) Mas néo disse nada 
que Guma estava um homem e nao seria éle 
que se metesse na sua vida. (ja:mm 185) E’ 
um rapaz sem tenéncia. J& esté um pedago de 
homem e néo tem tico assim, de coragem. 
(ap:fm 377) 


Still this is not exclusive practice, as the 
following example will show: 


Muito cédo terminara também sua infancia, 
que homem éle ja era desde hd& bastane tem- 
po. (ja:mm 58) 


The Brazilian usage extends to objects as 
well as to persons, and it occurs both in 
the older and in contemporary authors: 


Os grelos que brotaram quando vim ao 
mundo ja estéo drvores do mato. (jda:s 1 148) 
Mais alguns anos as casas se ajuntarao, estard 
isto cidade, e aceus pitangas, flores de cajueiro 
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(ap:fm 273) A paisagem perdeu o encanto da 
frescura e da bruma. Est& um lugar comum. 
(ml:u 121) O inverno ainda nfo estava cousa 
assentada mas era sé néle que se falava no 
acude. (fm:pp 67) Mas dia a dia a ferida foi 
crescendo, 0 rosto ficando feio. Quando dei em 
mim jd estava uma ferida grande. (fm:mp 149) 


2. Certain words function either as 
substantives or as adjectives, and in some 
cases, especially when such words occur 
without definite or indefinite articles, it 
would be difficult, not to say pedantic, to 
impose a distinction: 


Nesta noite de 8. Jodo... estavam noivos 
de quatro méses. (APL:NG 164) Ei-lo! Esté 
miliondrio! (EQ:C 140) . . . fingirei de viuva e 
estou-o realmente. (TQ:CA 228) Se ainda 
estivesse virgem, compreendia-se; mas tendo o 
passado que toda a gente sabia. (FC:T 187) 


This has its exact equivalent in Bra- 
zilian: 


Sabina, a mae déle, que estava viuva de 
pouco, dependia quase que exclusivamente 
désse filho (am:ob 92) Licia e Alba estavam 
quase mocas, dezesseis e quinze anos desen- 
voltos (man:en 50) (here the word obviously 
does not mean ‘‘young’’) Ah! entao éle esté 
noivo?—Sim, est4; hoje festejam o noivado. 
(ns:dv 269) O que tens tu? estds idiota? (ibid. 
275) E’ considerado, esté miliondrio. (be:se 
107) E a Académia, hein? Estd capitalista 
agora. Vamos ter imortalide remunerada, uma 
novidade no Parnaso. (ml:bg 1 143) 


It would be misleading to claim that 
estar noivo and estar viuvo are prevalent. 
On the contrary, ser seems to predom- 
inate, but usage fluctuates widely: 


..Mas ambos eram noivos. (lb:gs 180) 
. ..80ube Mendonga, por via de Andrade, que 
Margarida era viuva ...—H& que tempo esté 
viuva?—Ha4 trés anos. (ma:cf 1 26-27) 


A phrase formed with cér de is, of course, 
equivalent to an adjective: 


O mar estava cér de chumbo. Um peixe salta 
sObre as ondas. (ja:mm 91) 


3. Conversely, an adjectival idea is 
often expressed in substantive form for 
greater emphasis, and the verb estar, 
which would have been used with a 
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corresponding adjective, is retained with 
the substantive; e.g. “esta uma delicia’, 
is a vivid manner of expressing ‘esta de- 
licioso.””’ Two things should be noted in 
the following list of examples: the ex- 
pressions can refer either to persons or 
things, and they are usually formed with 
the indefinite article (except the last 
example in the list): 


E bocejando muito:—Isto est€é uma pasma- 
ceira, homem! (EQ:PB 130) Ficam-me bem as 
suas pérolas?—Estés ‘um amor! (JD:CA 7) 
manha estd4 uma delicia ... vamos até 
ao jardim. (JG:AD 179) ...isto de jornais 
est4 uma pouca vergonha. (GC:PR 317) A Zul- 
mira estava uma verdadeira tentagio com os 
seus grandes olhos luzentes (JLP:SD 105) 
Isto esté o diabo! (AFB:AN 214) 


The addition of an article or demonstra- 
tive can expand an adjective into a sub- 
stantive even without the implications of 
emotion or enthusiasm evident in the 
preceding instances: 


Poderd ser, poderd ser. Inda nao estou nen- 
huma velha. (C:RV 93) Est4 o mesmo sempre: 
muito am4&vel, muito déce. (EQ:CPA 46-47) 


Here again the Brazilian parallel is 
very close, both for persons and for 
things. Note the indefinite article in all 
except the last example: 


Vocé est4 um negro. . . Chegou tao alvo, e 
nem parece gente branca. (Ir:me 20) No en- 
tanto, a praia estava uma maravilha Aquela 
hora (of:lr 1 399) As jaboticabeiras, porém, 
estavam uma beleza, de carregadas. (Ir:b 113) 
. .. eu nio tenho mais roupa. O saiote verde ja 
esté uma vergonha. Néo posso aparecer mais 
com éle (ja:j 231) Luigi abanou as mios e 
contou detalhes. Anténio Balduino disse:— 
T4 o diabo. (ibid. 226) 


And, corresponding to the last two 
Portuguese examples: 


Retirou o chapéu pequeno diante do espelho. 
Estava uma velha. (oa:mz 1 120) .. . nao o via 
ha dez anos. Esté o mesmo homem; est4 melhor, 
porque casou com uma mulher bonita. (ma:yg 
129-130) Com pouco mais Luis estaria o mesmo. 
Aquilo era s6 de dias. (Ir:p 88) 


The expression ‘“o suco,” “luscious,” 
“elegant,” is equivalent to an adjective: 
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Deixa ver a tua roupa, meu bem. Deves 
estar o suco. (ga:vm 196) 


There is a very important Brazilian ex- 
tension of this type. It always o¢curs 
with the indefinite article, to convey an 
impression of exhaustion, ruin, or deg- 
radation. In a mild sense, this is already 
found in nineteenth-century writers: 


Quanto ao espelho, se o néo trago comigo, 
ha nesta sala um que nos serve com a mesma 
sinceridade. Mira-te ali. Est4és ou nao uma 
triste figura? (ma:t 86) Isto nio péde continuar 
assim!—Assim, como?—Nesta desordem em 
que vai tudo! O senhor esté um perdido! 
(aaze 108) 


The contemporary examples (which are 
very numerous) often have a stronger 
emotional content: 


Ele mesmo nem tinha férga para o trabalho. 
Estava um mulambo. Os filhos é que eram os 
donos de sua casa. (Ir:u 38) Até que peguei a 
Celeste que vivia af quase menina . . . Hoje ta 
um couro mas naquéle tempo era uma tentagdo. 
(ja:j] 179) E era bonito. Nem parecido com 
hoje . . . Hoje esté um esqueleto. Mas naquéle 
tempo as mulheres se apaixonavam. (ibid. 234) 
Agora estou um caco velho—suspirou—ndo 
valho mais um caracol.—Cuspiu para o lado, 
como se tivesse nojo de si mesmo. (ev:rs 333) 


The previous instances all refer to per- 
sons; there are contemporary examples 
relating to objects (the connotation is not 
necessarily emotional) : 


O povo safra todo das vdrzeas:—A varge 
estdé uma tristeza s6. S6 se vé cana (Ir:u 172) 
A rua de perto da usina estava um deserto. Os 
operdrios se foram. (ibid. 311) T6 coas pata 
suja!—Isto aqui t4 um chiqueiro. (oa:mz 
11 104) 


4. Estar plus a noun can express a 
position or a degree of dignity, in most 
cases recently attained: 


Este amigo . . . estava j4 a éste tempo advo- 
gado. (JCM:VL 1 127) Pois o Manuel de Castro 
est4 bario? (CB:CE 178) Agora porém que o 
ex-cocheiro estava um figuraéo, 0 rapaz apertava 
mais com éle (LC:DD 128) Falado, biografado, 
enaltecido nos jornais. Estava um homem im- 
portante (AB: BL 259) .. .o marqués de Vilar 
estava ministro desde a véspera (JCM:VL 
11 195) 
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The Brazilian equivalent occurs most 
frequently in the nineteenth-century 


writers; Machado de Assis has a pre- 
dilection for this usage: 


...@u prometi que serias marquésa, e nem 
baronésa estés. (ma:be 235) No fim do ano 
estava tenente-coronel, comandava um ba- 
talhio (ma:yg 82) Mas se a queda do ministério 
é verdadeira, disse ela, sabe vocé quem est& 
ministro? (ma: qb 364) 


It can also be found, however, in twenti- 
eth-century authors: 


Amanha a estas horas estarei bacharel em 
ciéncias juridicas (ml:bg 1 83) O Edgardo 
Jordéo esté delegado e prende gatunos. (ibid. 
11 105) Me metia na politica que sempre dei 
pra coisa e hoje era capaz de estar deputado. 
(ja:j 261) Se vocé nado andasse se metendo 
nestas coisas jA estava fiscal. (ibid. 339) 


This is by no means to the exclusion 
of ser: 


Fagundes, que era j4 Juiz Municipal, logo 
viu a criminalidade de Nabor. (lb:gs 232) 


These two cases (both from Monteiro 
Lobato) show how this can apply to 
personal achievement as well as external 
rank or dignity: 


Atualmente, sabe em que lido? Arquitetura. 
Fiz o projeto de uma capelinha.. .Estou 
arquiteto e construtor! (ml:bg 1 309) Li a 
ultima parte dos Soldados do Livro. Nao resta 
a menor divida: estés romancista. Possuis 
todas as qualidades necessdrias (ibid. 1 301) 


5. Estar senhor de, ‘‘to be master of”: 


Mas em Inglaterra a aristocracia é forte, 
rica, instruida, esté senhora de téda a férca, 
de todo o poder do Estado (AG:O xxi 217)... 
efeituando-se a nova condi¢gio logo que Rai- 
mundo estivesse pacifico senhor de tudo. 
(AH: HP 1 209) 


This too can be supported by numerous 
occurrences in Brazilian (both for senhor 
and for its synonym dono) and contra- 
dicted by other examples with ser. On the 
whole, the use of ser seems to predom- 
inate: 
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Nao queria enfrentaro usurdério antes de 
estar perfeitamente senhor da situacdo. (am:ob 
103) Lelinha estava senhora da familia. Era a 
mais velha, havia de sustentd-la. (fm:pr 156) 
Porque sou senhora de mim, e trabalho para 
isso (ap:mo 308) ‘ 

J& estava dono de tudo o que era meu. 
(Ir:d 226) Os livros mostravam o seu capital, 
uma ninharia que nada rendera. Augusto estava 
dono de tudo, senhor de tudo. (fm:pp 151) 
Agora, depois da morte de Luciano, todos 
estavam soltos, estavam sem rumo, eram livres, 
eram donos de si. (ibid. 122) 


6. Estar can be used to emphasize a 
personal relationship, whether that re- 
lationship be of a temporary nature or 
otherwise : 


E além disto, sempre que o administrador 
estava seu héspede, Soares julgava-se obrigado 
a nunca o desamparar. (LM:BS 193) Estou 
livre, e tu estds meu escravo.—Até A morte. 
(CB:FR 161)...aquela boa alma no mo- 
mento de partir para Deus lembrou-se nés:— 
estds seu herdeiro. (JCM:VL u 40) 


This type seems to be just as fully 
developed in Brazil as in Portugal, if 
not more so: 


O seu marido Joca ganhava pouco mas dava 
para tudo. Nunca estiveram escravos de 
ninguém. (Ir:u 228) Ricardo estava bem amigo 
do ecaixeiro. (Ir:mr 91) Agora nao se lembrava 
mais que Esmeralda estava quase sua amante. 
(ja:mm 228) Entéo vocé agora té ama-séca da 
coronezinha?—Lugar desgragado . . . (ja:c¢ 156) 
... quando a famflia do coronel seguiu para 
Ilhéus eu e Maria estévamos bons camaradas. 
(jaze 217) 


Some cases of noivo probably belong more 
properly to the category of personal re- 
lationship: 


Em poucos méses, num estonteamento, 
Eugénio estava noivo de Eunice (ev:sa 256) 


Monteiro Lobato (who makes very copi- 
ous use of estar with substantives) also 
applies this to recently attained family 
relationship, both literal and figurative: 


Sabe que o Albino perdeu o pai? Esté— 
coitado—chefe de famflia. (ml: bg 1 235) Estou 
avé, j4 sabes, duma americanazinha, a Joyce 
(ibid. 1 321) Perdoa-me o pedantismo ou 
imodéstia déste discurso. Mas estou pai pre- 
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suntivo dessa idéia—e que nao faz um pai com 
© primeiro filho? (ibid. 1 57) 


7. In some cases, the presence of a 
locative element in the sentence may well 
have contributed to the choice of estar: 


... aqui estou escrava duma vontade, que 
nio é a minha. (TQ:CA 70) Est& agora 14 
héspede em casa um sobrinho do sr. marqués 
(JCM:VL 11 137) Silva Guedes! Imaginei que 
estava secretério geral em Cabo Verde! (EQ: 
PB 404) O retrato de meu pai ...em que éle 
estava tio gentil homem, vestido de Cavaleiro 
de Malta (AG:FVS 42) 


Also in Brazilian writings: 


J& vocé est& aqui, e brevemente aqui estara 
fazendeiro (ap:fm 51) A sensacio que o domi- 
nava era a de estar prisioneiro entre aquelas 
paredes velhas. (am:ob 64) . . . uma tristeza de 
quem estivesse prisioneiro e com a vida la 
féra chamando por éle. (Ir:mr 279) (here loca- 
tion is inferred, rather than expressed) Era um 
doutor, estava noivo em Sao Paulo, a fotografia 
de Marieta ao lado de cama (ja:sv 174) O 
santos estavam escravos trancados no san- 
tudrio. (Ir:u 154) 


It should be added at this point that such 
words as slave, prisoner, and victim are so 
closely connected with the idea of state 
or condition that they can readily be 
used with estar even without the con- 
tributing factors that have been men- 
tioned: 


Nem Jubiab& sabia que a luta verdadeira 
era a greve, era a revolta dos que estavam 
escravos. (ja:j 369) A gente salta por cima de 
um (i.e. efrculo) apenas para verificar depois 
que est4 prisioneiro de outro e assim por 
diante. (ev:sa 145) Comprimi o papel contra a 
vista, para certificar-me, como se estivesse 
vitima de uma alucinagéo! (ap:fm 243) 


8. When used with adjectives, estar 
does not necessarily emphasize a tempo- 
rary quality; it can be used for a more 
vivid and picturesque effect. In the same 
way, its use with substantives can stress 
the effect of irony, indignation, or strong 
emotion in general: 


Assim 6 como conta l4 0 tio Custédio.— 
Esté um bom trapalhio o tio Custédio! Tu, 
entao, engoles tudo. (C:RV 165) Isto, mulheres, 


est4 tudo uma corja! (AB:LA 266) Nao esta 
mau divertimento! (AG:CR 123) Pois ésse é 
que esté um fresco rei! Nao o quero para mim. 
(AG:ALS 73) Boa mulher estava eu se me 
estonteava assim A primeira. (GC:FCM 11 181) 
Boa casa esta! me nao serve (AG:PV 33) 


This can, of course, be combined with the 
idea of temporary or present state: 


Tremo de mim! estou um coragio de ferro. 
(CB:MT 137) 


Indignation or admiration, rather than 
irony, would seem to be the prevailing 
motive in the Brazilian examples: 


Nao est4 md fortuna! Dava-a de boa for- 
tuna a quem a quisesse! (aa:e 173) O senhor 
estd o pior aluno do meu colégio. Vou escrever 
ao seu av6. (Ir:d 65) Pois vocé j& esté um 
fluminense acabado! disse o elegante, a medir 
Amancio de alto a baixo.—Nao imaginei que 
andasse tao depressa (aa:p 151) Nao é que o 
tigdozinho sabe tédas as licdes, consegue até 
fazer contas?—T& um bicho, hein Erefdia. 
(ja:j 341) 


In a more general way, without neces- 
sarily strong emotion, estar often occurs, 
with a personal subject, to emphasize 
impression, or especially behavior: 


Acabando de arranjar o rosério, afastou-se 
D. Flor para observar o efeito:—Est& uma 
dona, mamae! (jda:s 1 92) Jogou o cigarro 
sdbre o tapéte poido. Estava uma cinica. Nio 
interessava. (oa:mz 11 286) O que vale é que 
estejas uma moga forte, capaz de levar a vida 
para diante. (Ir:rd 87) Est& o assombro de 8. 
Paulo. Usa hoje, externamente, colete branco, 
terno cinza (ml:bg 1 77) O Otales esté uma 
fera. Quanto maior a crise, mais livros langa. 
(ibid. 11 329) 


9. Just as in the case of adjectives, the 
use of estar with a noun can emphasize 
the element of subjective judgment, or 
indicate an impression rather than an 
objective reality. It should be observed 
that the characteristics thus emphasized 
are not necessarily temporary or tran- 
sitory®: 


La recibi, est4 um volumezinho bonito. 
(EQ:C 390) Custou-me um par de vintens, mas 
est4 a casa dum principe (GL:CT 135) Oh! 
mas Lisboa est4 uma cidade linda! Os estran- 
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geiros ficam encantados. (AB: BL 170) (after a 
theatrical performance) Obrigado, baraéo. Mas 
nao esteve grande coisa aquilo. (ibid. 73) 


The 
similar: 


Brazilian examples are very 


Minha mulher nao foi por causa de um leve 
incémodo. Dizem que estéve uma bonita 
funcdo. (ma:t 70) Li as paginas assinaladas no 
manuscrito e o resto. Sio as melhores e est& 
um encanto acena da mulher que se des- 
folha em nudez. (ml:bg 11 270) Hoje escrevo 
sébre a péda das frvores. Esté uma crénica 
admirdvel. (jr:tb 110) ...eseu primeiro co- 
mentdrio foi sédbre a festa:—T4 u’a 
que nunca vi igual .. . (ja:sv 27) E vocé nao é 
o comandante? Cadé sua autoridade?—Quirino 
confessou :—Isso aqui esté uma esculhambacao. 
(ibid. 295) 


10. In Portugal, estar is very often 
used with a following noun in expressions 
referring to the state of the weather. It is 
not always beyond doubt that this is 
really a predicate nominative construc- 
tion, and one could be tempted to see a 
locative meaning in such expression as 
“esta vento” or “est4 calor,” especially 
in such cases as the following: 


Sim, com efeito, na sala dentro estava um 
ealor (EQ:C 314) 


It is more likely, however, that there has 
been an extension of the use of the verb 
estar, starting from such a use as: 


A tarde estava linda. (AP:CD 34) Estava o 
tempo lindo e ela foi com a mie para o campo. 
(MS:L 111 53) 


and resulting by attraction in a construc- 
tion like the following, in which the 
parallel use of both verbs is worthy of 
note: 


Estava uma noite linda, de um luar feito de 
oiro e leite, e um ar de outono meigo e enter- 
necido. Era uma noite de sonho e de mistério 
...(AP:CD 141) 


Further instances: 


Esté um tempo muito bonito: nem parece 
dezembro. (GC:MC 1 131) Depois, abriu a 
janela e o quarto encheu-se de luz. Estava uma 
espléndida manha, tépida, soalheira. (FC:T 89) 
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Estava um dia de inverno, muito triste. (JD: 
PB 29) Est& uma noite de Inglaterra—disse 
Afonso, debrucando-se a espertar o lume. 
(EQ:MS 1 65) Arrefeceu .. . Provavelmente, a 
rainha nem se arrisca.—Est& uma noite demo- 
erdtica .. . observou o coronel. (AB: BL 230) 


The last two examples show how a further 
idea can be introduced, a notion deduced 
from the state of the weather rather than 
a mere physical description of the weather 
itself. In addition to replacing ser in 
sentences of the type just listed, estar can, 
and often does, replace ‘fazer or haver in 
referring to specific phenomena: 


O luar rompia o nevoeiro...Estava ar 
sereno, as folhas das d4rvores nfo se mexiam. 
(TQ:PC 158) Estava calor de rachar pedras. 
Ao meio dia, 0 sol escaldava. (JG:OF 81) Que 
calor que esté! (EQ:PB 72) Esta frio 14 féra?— 
Nao, est& um dia adordvel. (EQ:MS 1 356) 
Estava muito luar e o céu ia cheiinho de 
estrélas. (JG:OF 192) Est&é muito sol. (JD:CA 
73) Tinha ido ao Paldcio, mas estava tanto 
vento, lembrara-se de vir passar com ela um 
boeadinho. (JAV:D 187) 


Here too there is an extension of use that 
probably goes back to the construction 
with adjectives. Frio has the same form 
as noun and adjective, and the line be- 
tween its neuter use as an adjective and 
its use as a noun may be very hard to 
draw. The gradual shift is evident from 
the following sentences: 


...@ noite esté muito fria. (CB:MT 116) 
saias de cama, t6la, que esta frio! (JG:OF 
151) Apre, que esté frio de véras, safa. (AFB: 
AN 225) 


In the case of quente, the development to 
the neuter or impersonal use is evident in 
both Portuguese and Brazilian sources: 


A noite estava quente. (EQ:PB 320) O dia 
est6 quente e mormacento .. . (ev:sa 94) O sol 
estava quente, um bom sol de maio. (AFB:AN 
66) O sol, As vézes, estava quente que tinia. Dia 
claro! (oda:m 232) Vai estar hoje também um 
diazinho quente, um sol dos tais de fazer cair 
os passarinhos! (AFB:AN 4) Est& quente, 
apesar do dia predominantemente sombrio e 
de ser cédo ainda. (dm:d 53) 


The impersonal estd quente, however, is 
much easier to find in Brazilian than in 
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Portuguese texts. When the noun and the 
adjective are as different as quente and 
calor, the substitution of the noun is a 
bigger step, but it is evidently what hap- 
pened, since Portuguese writers regularly 
use estd calor, whereas Brazilian usage 
retains the general Romance type, faz 
calor. In fact, this is the largest area in 
which the advance of estar has been less 
in Brazil than in Portugal. To be sure, 
the various constructions listed above 
have Brazilian counterparts, especially 
in Machado de Assis: 


Olé! estio apreciando a lua? Realmente 
est4 deliciosa; est4 uma noite para namorados 
...Sim, deliciosa. (ma:qb 81) Abrimos a 
janela. Realmente, estava um céu azul e claro. 
(ma:de 420) 


Also in twentieth-century writings: 


Estd um frio de fim de vida. Meus dedos en- 
regelam-se. (ml: bg 1 61) Nao te importas de 
deixar a luz apagada?...—Claro que nao. 
Esté4 um luar tao bonito. (ev:ole 118) Hoje 
est4 um dia chuvoso, a cerracio esconde os 
montes (ibid. 183) 


Machado de Assis, however, is known to 
have modeled his style on Portuguese 
writers, and the more modern examples 
are too rare to constitute a standard. In 
the following: 


L4 féra est4 uma noite de primavera tam- 
bém. (ja:j 237) 
there is an added element of location. 
There is one type, however, that will be 
found in Brazil rather than in Portugal, 
and that is estar noite, in the temporal 
sense: 

Ao realizar a fatal barganha, seu Candoca 
nio esperimentara 0 cavalo, sendo por alguns 
metros junto da casa de Beraldo, por esta 


quase noite. (oda:m 137) Vamos comer! J& 
noite. (dm:d 288) 


11. In certain modern Brazilian writers, 
there is a tendency to avoid the use of a 
preposition with a relative pronoun, a 
trend based on the practice in the Bra- 
zilian vernacular.’ The result can be an 
apparent, but illusory, predicate noun 
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with estar. The following examples are 
all from the same author, Lins de Rego: 


120$000 com comida e dormida, seu Ricardo! 
Ah nao pdéde ser mais nao! E a farinha do reino 
pelo prego que esta. (Ir:mr 171) Mas pelo prego 
que estava o acucar, néo me trariam dificul- 
dades aquéles compromissos. (Ir:b 247) Manuel 
Pirfio nao disse nada, com a cara que estava, 
ficou. (ibid. 127) A Bom Jesus, com a ecapaci- 
dade que estava, nio permitia prejuizo a 
ninguém. (Ir:u 217) 


This example, however, from an older 
and more conservative writer, does not 
admit such an explanation; it is probably 
an instance of the estar of subjective 
judgment: 


Pois é caro, disse, um prego mais 
moderado do que eu suptis. (ml:u 183) 


The general impression to be gained 
from an examination of the above cate- 
gories is that in every respect except one, 
Brazilian usage has gone just as far, and 
in some cases farther, than Portuguese 
practice in the substitution of estar for 
ser with a predicate noun. The one big 
exception is the greater conservatism of 
Brazilian in still preferring fazer in de- 
scribing the state of the weather. In 
terms of total occurrences, of course, the 
use of ser still prevails with the predicate 
nominative: this does not have to be 
proved statistically, since it is evident 
from an examination of almost any page 
of Portuguese prose, but the extent of 
the encroachment of estar on this func- 
tion is much greater than is usually 
realized. 


NOTES 

1See Williams, From Latin to Portuguese 
(Philadelphia, 1938), section 198, with the 
following quotations: ‘hia seeda...em que 
sija hau rrey’” and “cadeiras ...em que 
sijam”’ (Revista Lusitana, vi11, 258, 260). 

2 Relagam da vida da gloriosa Santa Isabel, in 
Nunes, Crestomatia Arcdica (3rd ed., Libson, 
1943), p. 43. 

3 Crénica del Rei dom Joam (ibid., p. 195). 
4The extent to which this has happened in 
Spanish is discussed by 8. G. Morley in ‘“‘Mod- 
ern Uses of Ser and Estar,’’ PMLA, xu, 450- 
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489. The cases there mentioned are so rare 
that the construction is not even mentioned in 
Keniston, Spanish Syntax List (New York, 
1937). 

5 Names of authors and titles of works will be 
abbreviated (Portuguese titles in capitals and 
Brazilian titles in lower case), and the ab- 
breviations are listed at the end. 

®T am indebted to Professor Lomas Barrett 
for the suggestion that estar, when used with 
a predicate nominative, is often a close syn- 
onym of parecer, “‘to look like.”’ This is obvi- 
ously applicable to the examples where sub- 
jective judgment is involved and also, as 
Professor Barrett says, to most of the cases 
listed in section 3. 

7 See Renato Mendonga, O Portugués do Brasil 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1937), p. 263. 
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(Patologia Social, 1), 4th ed., 
Pérto, 1920. 
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(Patologia Social, u) 2nd ed., 
Pérto, n.d. 

Afonso Botelho, Azul e Negro, Lis- 
bon, 1897. 

Almeida Garrett, O Alfageme de 
Santarém, Lisbon, 1904. 

Almeida Garrett, O Arco de Sant’ 
ana, Pérto, n.d. 

Almeida Garrett, O Camdées do 
Rocio, Lisbon, 1905. 

Almeida Garrett, Falar Verdade a 
Mentir, Lisbon, 1905. 

Almeida Garrett, Obras (xx1: mis- 
cellaneous prose works), Libson, 
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Almeida Garrett, Filipa de Vilhena, 
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AG:O 


AG:PV 
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AP:CD 
APL:NG 
C:RV 
CB:CE 
CB:FR 
CB:MT 


EQ:C 
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EQ:CPA 
EQ:MS 
EQ:PB 
FC:T 
GC:FCM 


Ega de Queiroz, O Crime do Padre 
Amaro (12th ed.), Pérto, 1936. 
Ega de Queiroz, Os Maias, 2 vols., 

Pérto, 1936. 

Ecga de Queiroz, O Primo Basilio 
(14th ed.), Pérto, 1935. 

Ferreira de Castro, A Tempestade 
(2nd ed.), Libson, 1941. 

Gomes Coelho (Jdlio Diniz), Os 
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ed., 2 vols.), Lisbon, 1923. 

Jadlio Diniz, A Morgadinha dos 
Canaviais (26th ed., 2 vols.), Lis- 
bon, 1929. 
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Reitor (26th ed.), Lisbon, 1925. 
Gervdsio Lobato, A Comédia do 
Teatro (3rd ed.), Lisbon, 1918. 
José Augusto Vieira, A Divorciada 

(2nd ed.), Lisbon, 1906. 

Jdlio Cesar Machado, A Vida em 
Lisboa (2nd ed., 2 vols.), Lisbon, 
1901. 

Jélio Dantas, Como Elas Amam 
(4th ed.), Lisbon, 1920. 

Jélio Dantas, O Primeiro Beijo, 
Lisbon, 1911. 

Joio Grave, O Amor e o Destino, 
Pérto, 1924. 

Joio Grave, Os Famintos, Pérto, 
1920. 

Jélio Lourenco Pinto, O Senhor 
Deputado, Pérto, n.d. 

Lutgarda Guimaraes de Caires, A 
Dansa do Destino, Lisbon, 1913. 
Luis de Magalhies, O Brasileiro 

Soares, Pérto, 1886. 

Manuel Subtil, Leituras, ut, Lis- 
bon, 1943. 

Teixeira de Queiroz, Cartas d’ Amor 
(3rd ed.), Lisbon, 1919. 

Teixeira de Queiroz, Os Meus Pri- 
meiros Contos, Lisbon, 1875. 

Urbano Loureiro, A Infamia de 
Frei Quintino, Pérto, n.d. 


GC:MC 
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GL:CT 
JAV:D 
JCM:VL 


JD:CA 
JD:PB 
JG:AD 
JG:OF 
JLP:SD 
LC:DD 
LM:BS 
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TQ:CA 
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Il. Brazilian sources: 


Aluizio Azevedo, O Coruja (6th ed.) 

Rio, 1940. 

Aluizio Azevedo, Casa de Pensdo (9th 
ed.), Rio, 1940. 

Agnelo Macedo, Onde hé um, basta um, 
Sao Paulo, 1947. 

Afranio Peixoto, Fruta do Mato, Rio, 
1922. 

Afrinio Peixoto, Uma Mulher como as 
Outras, Sio Paulo, 1928. 

Emi Bulhdes Carvalho da Fonseca, 
No Siléncio da Casa Grande, Rio, 
1944. 

Dyonélio Machado, Desolagéo, Rio, 
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aa:p 
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(2nd ed.), Pérto Alegre, 1945. 
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Alegre, 1940. 

Fran Martins, Mundo Perdido, Rio, 
1940. 

Fran Martins, Pogo dos Péus, Cearé, 
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Graca Aranha, A Viagem Maravilhosa 
(2nd ed.), Rio, 1930. 

Jorge Amado, Cacdéu (3rd ed.), Rio, 
1936. 

Jorge Amado, Jubiabd, Rio, 1935. 

Jorge Amado, Mar Morto, Rio, 1936. 

Jorge Amado, Searé Vermelha, Sao 
Paulo, 1946. 

José de Alencar, O Sertanejo (2 vols.), 
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THE DESCRIPTIVE GENIUS OF PEREZ DE AYALA IN 
LA CAIDA DE LOS LIMONES 


Beto NoBLe 
Grinnell College 


La catda de los Limones,' generally 
considered a good exposé of the cacique 
system but inferior to the other two 
novelas poemdticas, is, in my judgment, an 
excellent psychological novel and a little 
masterpiece of descriptive style with 
striking plasticity of language and subtle 
juxtaposition of visual, symbolic, and 
abstract reality. I should like to show 
Ayala’s descriptive genius in creating 
different planes of reality, indirectly 
through suggestion and implication. 

The setting is Guadalfranco, an ancient 
town of twenty thousand people, sixty 
churches, and over one hundred religious 
houses, located in the mountains only 
twenty leagues from Madrid. These 
statistical facts, cleverly inserted in the 
description of the obscure little town, 
would seem to be proof of its physical 
existence. Examining more closely the im- 
plications of these figures, however, and 
interpreting them in the light. of the past, 
Guadalfranco would appear to have an 
almost grotesque reality, a kind of 
spiritual nonexistence. A flourishing agri- 
cultural and manufacturing community of 
forty thousand houses in the days of 
Philip II, in the twentieth century many 
of the houses are in ruins, agriculture has 
been abandoned, and industries have dis- 
appeared. The sixty churches are mostly 
“retiradas del culto”’ (p. 124). The more 
than one hundred religious houses, al- 
most all of nuns, suggest a dearth of men, 
a dying population. Situated on “‘pefias- 
cales cortados en tajo” (p. 121), far from 
the railroad line, and a twenty-four-hour 
journey from Madrid, Guadalfranco gives 
the reader the impression of the remote, 
inaccessible, and fantastic fortress of a 
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fairy tale. A town like so many other 
Spanish towns, once heroic and enter- 
prising and which now have only “una 
existencia imaginaria y soportfera”’ (p. 
123), Guadalfranco is the butt of jokes 
denying its reality and a symbol of decay. 

An impression of symbolic reality is 
further achieved by Ayala through ex- 
plicit or implicit identification of people 
with animals, symbols, or objects, often 
denying them human appearance. 

In order to strengthen the impression of 
the retrogression of Guadalfranco, Ayala 
subtly implies that the inhabitants are 
not really human at all by referring to 
them as emerging from their “‘madrigueras 
o covachas’”’ (p. 125), where since time 
immemorial they have spent most of their 
lives “alebrados y escondidos”’ (p. 125), 
to enjoy the delights of the casino, the 
Madrid newspapers, and even “‘una com- 
parsa de faranduleros”’ (p. 126), in effect, 
to be “civilized,” that is, domesticated by 
Enrique Limon, their cacique. 

By stressing the similarity of the ser- 
vant Bermudo to a dog, the symbol of 
faithfulness, to the point where human 
identity is almost entirely lost, Ayala 
paints a vivid impression of the total 
nature of Bermudo and forcefully suggests 
the tragic implications for Arias of having 
this unintelligent and uncommunicative 
being as his only companion. Bermudo 
had “esa adhesién muda y constante de 
algunas especies de animales domésticos. 
Seguia por dondequiera detrds de Arias, o 
se acostaba a sus pies, lo mismo que Del- 
fin” (p. 131). When Arias lies on the sofa 
reading, Bermudo is on the floor beside 
the sofa ‘hecho un ovillo” (p. 142), and 
when Arias walks through town, Bermudo 
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follows ‘‘a su zaga, como un can”’ (p. 142). 
His infrequent speech is more animal than 
human. When Arias makes him his 
standard-bearer and bugler for their 
childhood adventure, Bermudo emits 
“sofocados grunidos de alborozo” (p. 135). 
By contrast, the dog Delfin is more 
human, as he is compared to a gnome in 
the same description of Arias’ fairy-tale 
world in which Bermudo is called ‘‘mastin 
del principe”’ (p. 131). 

In portraying other symbolic characters 
like the caciques Enrique Limon and his 
daughter Fernanda, Ayala does not stress 
this symbolism indirectly through similes 
and metaphorical suggestion, as in the 
case of Bermudo, but through the im- 
plications of their dominant ideas, char- 
acteristics, and actions, without giving 
importance to their physical appearance, 
thereby producing a very real symbol 
through depersonalization and dehumani- 
zation. 

Dehumanization through identification 
with an abstract idea or symbol creates a 
clear impression of Arias at the most 
pregnant moments in the conflict between 
his inner world of dreams and external 
reality. ‘‘La nada céncava,” referred to in 
poetic introduction X, seems to denote 
the blank, dormant state of Arias’ soul 
before its awakening through love. 


En principio era la sombra; 

La sombra letdrgica y caética; 

un anonadamiento; la nada céncava. 

No habia colores ni formas. 

Surgié el verbo. Surgié la voz mara- 
villosa. 

Y con la voz se hizo la luz, aparecieron 
las cosas, 

Se despleg6 la accién, nacid la historia. 

Se hizo la luz, con dolientes congojas. 
(p. 160) 


The tremendous impact of love on the 
soul of Arias is suggested by the parallel 
with the birth of the world. The first lines, 
which recall the opening verses of the 
book of Genesis, describe the chaotic 
nothing that was Arias and the birth of 
love, which gave light, meaning, and 
motivation to his dark, tortured being, 
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devoid of the form, shape, or complexity 
of personal dimensions. The illusion of 
the unreality of Arias is never more plas- 
tically suggested than through Ayala’s 
statement that the lengthening shadows 
seem to consolidate and solidify into the 
form of Arias when he enters Dominica’s 
room at dusk to confess his crime. A 
symbolic meaning of the approaching 
downfall of the cacique system and of the 
Limén family as well as the figurative 
and literal death of Arias is also clearly 
implied. 

The most extreme case of dehumani- 
zation, however, is the servant Prisca, 
who does not exist to anyone else except 
as an impersonal machine. Ayala tells us 
she has a “rostro esférico, cogote cibico, 
torso cilindrico y faldamento cénico. Con 
estos calificativos geométricos quiero dar 
a entender que la Prisca no daba impre- 
sién de criatura racional, ni aun irracional, 
como otros ejemplares que cumplen en los 
oficios domésticos. Era mas bien una 
cosa en cuya forma aparente se repre- 
sentaban ciertos caracteres simbdlicos: la 
solidez, la exactitud, la fortaleza, la 
regularidad. Venia a ser como la cristali- 
zacion de aquellos agentes obscuros, 
benéficos o irresponsables que hay en la 
Naturaleza para el servicio del hombre’”’ 
(p. 167). With this mordant and cynical 
description, couched in geometrical terms, 
Ayala has created a mechanical doll, 
symbol of human service. 

In other cases of identification of people 
with symbols, Ayala has achieved, para- 
doxically, the opposite effect of dehu- 
manization, a heightened awareness in the 
reader of human suffering and a feeling 
of sympathy and compassion for the 
sufferers. Using geometrical dimensions 
again, in describing the Limén house, 
Ayala suggests equivalents in human 
qualities. Thick walls, spacious and lordly 
rooms with scanty furnishings, high 
beamed ceilings, and, outside, a yellow 
wall along a narrow, lonely street, give a 
vivid impression of antiquity, strength 
and power and, simultaneously, of the 
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emptiness, loneliness, and isolation of the 
occupants. In the comparison of the 
Limén sisters to sphinxes, silent, un- 
fathomable, and remote, at the boarding- 
house table surrounded by ordinary, 
chattering people to whom they appear 
unapproachable and unfeeling, the bitter 
irony lies in the fact that they are per- 
sonally enduring the greatest anguish of 
their lives waiting for the execution of 
their brother. Outer and inner reality are 
sharply juxtaposed here. 

In order to achieve the effect of a har- 
monious balance and integration between 
the outer and inner reality of people, 
Ayala sometimes implies a translation of 
the abstract qualities of a person on to the 
physical plane, or of his physical traits on 
to the abstract plane. This is accom- 
plished in one of two ways: 1) Ayala 
makes factual statements on a predomi- 
nant abstract quality or qualities of a 
person and then translates these into 
physical terms, in short, encloses the 
abstract in concrete form and gives it 
physical, visual reality; or 2) he makes 
factual statements on outstanding physi- 
cal traits which, by implication, represent 
abstract character traits, thereby lending 
symbolic significance, that is, abstract 
reality, to visual reality. Such description 
does not imply a mere accumulation of 
details but rather an interpretation of the 
most basic and significant facts of a per- 
son’s physical being or _ personality 
through illustration on the opposite plane 
by subtle implication. Although the re- 
sult is a unified concept, the plastic, visual 
reality dominates. 

Three examples of descriptions of the 
first method may be cited: 


1) ...un diputado provincial de Colmenar 
de la Oreja, hombre engrefdo y tonto si los hay, 
que alardeaba de tratar mano a mano con to- 
reros y politicos, y poseia una nariz que no se 
cansaba uno de mirar, porque no encajaba en 
ninguno de los patrones o arquetipos comtn- 
mente admitidos en las narices humanas (p. 
113). 

2)...el jefe del partido republicano de 
Tarazona, ciudadano de desparpajo descomu- 
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nal y barba ubérrima y bipartita, en forma de 
teta de cabra... (p. 113). 

3) Era dofia Trina eminentemente maternal 
y sedentaria. Estas dos salientes caracteris- 
ticas de su temperamento se patentizaban, a 
modo de alegoria flagrante, en sendas corres- 
pondencias orgdnicas: desaforado busto y 
asentaderas desaforadas. 


There is also a humorous simile which 
further enhances our impression of Trina’s 
size and shape: 


En mitad de aquel maremdégnum y aborras- 
cada muchedumbre de lencerias, granos de oro, 
puntillas y tiras bordadas, dofia Trina desta- 
caba, majestuosa y sombria, como buque de 
gran porte engolfado entre espumas (p. 117). 


The descriptions of the two Fernandas 
and of Merlo are excellent examples of the 
second method. Description of Fernanda, 
the daughter, is more subtle because it 
involves a restatement, with a new inter- 
pretation, of the same dominant feature 
emphasized in her mother. Fernanda, the 
mother, had beautiful eyes “cuya forma 
y lineamiento recordaban una boca de 
nifio, con ambos parpados gordezuelos y 
color rosa, a manera de labios. Los en- 
tornaba que se dijera que escuchaba con 
ellos, como si bebiese las palabras y aun 
el alma, si miraban amorosos” (pp. 126- 
127). Her eyes, with which she drinks in 
love, are expressive of her sensuality. Her 
daughter Fernanda is the exact antithesis 
of her mother. This is cleverly implied 
when she is described as listening to her 
father’s friends talk of politics ‘‘mirando 
a todos atentamente con sus ojos en 
forma de boca”’ (p. 129). The arid daugh- 
ter drinks in politics and love of power. 

After a few remarks on Préspero Merlo, 
Ayala focuses attention on Merlo’s face 
and more specifically, his mouth: “. . . los 
mostachos amenazando a Dios y a los 
hombres, los dientes iguales y blancos. . . . 
Habla Préspero. Préspero habla siempre. 
Su lengua esta dotada de la virtud del 
movimiento continuo. Es una lengua ar- 
gentina que tafie sin ‘cesar, como en un 
vértigo de primavera. Es una Pascua 
florida inalterable. j Y qué cosas le dice a 
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Dominica!”’ (p. 152). A bold don Juan 
with a silver tongue. 

Although Ayala often uses significant 
physical traits as a partial basis for inter- 
pretation of character, he does not use any 
considerable amount of descriptive detail 
except in one passage describing the heads 
of the Limon sisters. In this case, however, 
the reader feels that the description is a 
result of the careful scrutiny of the 
boarders who had hoped to find clues for 
solving the mystery of the two women in 
their appearance, and his impressions, 
like those of the boarders, are a confused 
mass of meaningless detail from which the 
women emerge almost identical. This 
would seem to be Ayala’s ironical com- 
mentary on the superficiality and futility 
of such a criterion for understanding 
people, and, therefore, of this kind of 
descriptive detail. 

Description of physical traits plays no 
part in Ayala’s characterization of the 
central figure, Arias Limon. Indeed, Arias 
has no physical being. Ayala portrays 
with keen psychological insight a sensitive 
and passionate dreamer, so timid, de- 
pendent, and lacking in will power that 
he takes refuge in an imaginary world of 
his own. Subtly and with compassion 
Ayala penetrates Arias’ tormented soul, 
torn by the conflict between his personal 
inner world and the impersonal external 
world that causes him unbearable frus- 
trations, alleviated only by rejection of 
the offending reality. The reader under- 
stands Arias by induction, deduction, or 
inference from information gleaned from 
Arias’ relationships with the members 
of his family circle and from his actions or 
lack thereof. For example, Ayala never 
tells us that Arias is lonely, but the 
reader is given overwhelming evidence of 
Arias’ desolate loneliness. His father and 
oldest sister, Fernanda, never show a per- 
sonal interest in him or love for him. To 
him they are an impersonal authority, so 
remote and incomprehensible that he 
never thinks of them in intimate terms. 
This attitude is reflected in his wish as a 
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child to conquer lands so that his sister 
Fernanda and the king of Spain might rule 
over them. On the other hand, the sweet 
and adoring Dominica places Arias on a 
pedestal far above her. The muteness of 
his constant companion, the submissive 
Bermudo, isolates him even more. Fur- 
thermore, despite having the adulation 
and fidelity of Dominica and Bermudo, 
Arias grows up friendless in the most 
isolated part of the family home, remote 
from people and politics, with no per- 
sonal, individual reality to the inhabitants 
of Guadalfranco, to whom he merely 
represents a hated power. 

Ayala never analyzes or explains Arias’ 
actions either, yet again through his sug- 
gestions and implications the reader is 
enabled to interpret and understand 
them. Examples follow of Arias’ actions 
and the reader’s understanding of them. 
Arias roams the streets by night only, 
never pausing by day, in order to spy 
upon life. This seems symbolic of the dark 
implications of cacique power and its re- 
moteness from the realities of the town’s 
being, and of Arias’ own shadowy, dream- 
like existence. Named after a famous 
ancestor who conquered vast realms, 
Arias’ whole life is a dream of performing 
prodigious feats. His first and only ad- 
venture, sailing off in a small boat to dis- 
cover and conquer new territories, ended 
disastrously in a mill dam. This moonlight 
episode in the chiaroscuro existence of 
Arias foreshadows symbolically the ship- 
wreck of his life. Drifting in the current 
of dreams, without will power or direc- 
tion, he is wrecked on the shoals of a 
reality he never understood. Like don 
Quijote’s reaction to the collapse of the 
visor, Arias never again puts his dreams 
to the test of reality. Henceforth he com- 
poses and recites tales of adventures in 
the garden at twilight, the in-between 
world of reality and illusion. Arias’ 
distrust and rejection of reality increases 
with his frustrations. Incapable of under- 
standing himself, and unable and un- 
willing to accept the responsibility for his 
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actions, Arias attributes his wicked acts 
to spirits. His jealousy of Dominica’s 
affection for the dog Delfin turns to hate, 
fear, and finally to violence for which he 
is immediately repentant although he 
blames the dog, claiming that there was 
an evil spirit in the animal. Uncertain as 
to the nature of his own being, and 
unable to endure the torment resulting 
from seeing Dominica’s love for Merlo 
and from his own frustrations and lack of 
will to resolve them, Arias commits the 
first deed of his adult life, murder, 
prompted, ironically, by love. In allegori- 
cal poetic preface VIII, a torch is used as a 
symbol of love: 


Hamlet empufia de repente 

la antorcha que alumbra la escena, 

y la gira furiosamente, 

como una honda con una piedra. (p. 149) 
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In his mad desperation, Arias tries to 
conquer the Goliath love by attacking it, 
striving to grasp the intangible. Love, the 
light of the world, brings only temporary 
madness and death to Arias. His mind, 
unable to accept the horrible fact of 
murder, rejects it, attributing it to a bad 
dream. When his vague suspicions of the 
truth are confirmed by Bermudo a month 
later, Arias is forced to accept the 
existence of a reality not of his own mak- 
ing, but before facing it, by confessing 
his crime, he delays for two months. The 
triumph of reality means the death of 
Arias. 
NOTE 


1Ramén Pérez de Ayala, Prometeo. Luz de 
domingo. La caida de los Limones. Buenos Aires: 
Losada, 1944. All page numbers throughout the 
text refer to this edition. 
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MALLEA’S THEME IN LA BAHIA DEL SILENCIO 


H. Ernest 


Georgia Institute of Technology 


Around 1940, compilers of Latin Amer- 
ican literature faced the difficulty of 
finding a proper place for Eduardo 
Mallea; a difficulty because his novels 
did not fit into the usual categories, such 
as the psychological, regional, or social 
novel. And so he was briefly summed up 
as a writer who approaches problems em- 
bodying philosophical and social values 
with an essay-like quality. A dozen years 
later Hispanist Arnold Chapman made 
the unchallenged statement that Mallea is 
unquestionably Argentina’s leading nov- 
elist and intellectual pathfinder. The 
outstanding cultural status of Argentina 
in the Spanish American world should 
then have catapulted him to towering 
literary prominence. But, do the readers 
of Nacha Regules or Don Segundo Sombra 
generally also turn to Mallea’s novels? 
Apparently not yet, and for certain 
reasons. 

Mallea’s plots are faint and episodical. 
Dramatic intensity, when it appears, 
arises mainly from psychological reaction 
and climax or suspense are lacking.’ Not 
only do La Bahia del silencio (1940) and 
the earlier Historia de una pasién argen- 
tina (1938) lack novelistic progression; in 
La Sala de espera (1953) the seven 
characters do nothing but await a train 
in a desolate rural station, each one 
soliloquizing, each one echoing his or her 
past into the present. There is justifica- 
tion for Emilio Soto’s critical note in Sur: 
“Es notoria la tendencia de Mallea a 
crear climas de sostenido patetismo den- 
tro de los cuales sus personajes aman, 
sufren, y sobre todo, monologan obstina- 
damente, presas de una desesperada 
insatisfaccién.’” 

This static quality of protagonists and 
secondary figures alike is apparent. In 


La Bahia del silencio Mercedes Miré 
whirls through the world of cocktail 
lounges and travel bureaus; Gloria Bambil 
is caught in her net of tragic isolation; 
and Martin Tregua simply observes and 
talks to the social gallery made up of 
young intellectuals, cynical public offi- 
cials, or morose ladies. The urbanea di- 
logue, often enriched with English, 
French, or Italian quotations, centers 
around political and metaphysical prob- 
lems or the artistry of Chagall or Robert 
Frost. An unmistakable “élite” atmos- 
phere envelops the cafés, hotels, or living 
rooms on both sides of the Atlantic. Thus 
the admirer of “la novela indigenista” 
might resent the climate of aristocratic 
leisure and readily agree with Bernardo 
Canal Feijéo that ‘todos estos per- 
sonajes carecen de oficio social definido o 
conocido, son acaso rentistas, y van al 
café o al restaurante, o a Europa a dis- 
currir sobre el pais, y a ponerse de acuerdo 
en que hay que hacer algo, aunque sin 
nunca acertar a establecer qué.’ 

There is no doubt that Mallea pur- 
posely shuns the problems and motiva- 
tions of the masses. His young men 
without a profession expose only their 
own shortcomings and the corrupting 
forces of their era. Some of them start the 
avant-garde magazine Basta, but their 
protests and indictments never crystallize 
into concrete plans for action. ‘“No es que 
traigan ellos mismos una accién...la 
accién no sé cuando vendra.’’® 

When Martin Tregua once during the six 
hundred pages of his monologue visualizes 
a formula for his meditations, it has no 
positive or collective application. “¢En 
qué cree Ud?—insistié el barén.—Creo— 
dije—en un progreso del hombre que 
comienza en la destruccién de sus propias 
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resistencias nacionales; en un dejarse 
avanzar como si no le importara nada de 
si mismo, en un automenosprecio que lo 
salva.’’® 

Unlike the social novelists, Mallea sees no 
benefit in any material progress of Ar- 
gentines or Andean Indians. It is the 
wasteland of spiritual isolation and decay 
that must be watered; and it is on this 
ground that his protagonists confront the 
anguish of materialistic barrenness. 

More clearly than in the novel, Mallea 
expresses his central theme in the essay 
Sentido de la inteligencia en la expresién 
de nuestro tiempo. Here society has fast 
approached Max Scheler’s twilight of 
civilization, that through scientific prog- 
ress has been molded into a crude bour- 
geoisie-proletariat, void of any heroic or 
spiritual substance and sensitivity; all 
so necessary for the continuation of cul- 
ture.” Therefore, Mallea reasons, we must 
“construir defensas contra semejante 
estado de desolacién [y] reconstruir un 
estado de fe.” 

To achieve this goal it becomes impera- 
tive to “hacerse el alma de nuevo [lo cual] 
implica grandes destrucciones y sacrifi- 
cios. El sacrificio, talvez, de una raza 
entera.’” 

Mallea envisions then a true Cervantine 
“edad de oro” in which man has overcome 
his egotistical drives by the sacrifice of all 
things not spiritual or heroic. Man’s 
purification must begin by tearing down 
his castle of materialistic progress and 
imitative education so that he can escape 
the evils of his pernicious encirclement. 

In this connection Mallea acknowledges 
Max Scheler’s personality-values. The 
German philosopher distinguishes be- 
tween sham-personality, molded after an 
exampler, and essence-personality, which 
develops the inherent qualities in man. 
Although the former type.may be highly 
capable of productivity, its value is not 
acceptable to Scheler.’ Also for Mallea 
achievement does not consist of material 
or social betterment; he does not strive 
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for the collective regeneration of society 
but rather sees an end in each soul. Like 
Rousseau, the Argentine author advocates 
the cultivation of man’s “true” and 
“noble” self in the midst of a corrupting 
society. But he uses a reversed process. 
While Rousseau hoped to rear young 
people without the imitative and unde- 
sirable aspects of culture, Mallea at- 
tempts an even more impossible task: to 
have the culturally “spoiled” product like 
Martin Tregua regain by means of in- 
tellectual introspection its original 
“noble” self. To begin this process Mallea 
applies “la angustia de inteligencia’’ 
because “todo dolor lleva entonces en sf 
su potencial esperanza.”!° Intelligence 
then serves to heighten sensitivity which, 
confronted with evil and decay, will react, 
and compel man to begin his self-purifi- 
cation. For this purpose Mallea obviously 
needs the keen minds of a cultured élite; 
and he has created the Martin Treguas 
and Gloria Bambils who pound the side- 
walks and frequent the drawing rooms of 
Buenos Aires in search of themselves and 
a yet invisible Argentina. As the novel 
ends Martin Tregua has approached his 
creator’s goal: “He reducido mi vida a 
sus formas mas elementales. No veo mds 
que a gentes muy simples, muy simples. 
Cada vez voy llegando mas adentro, ya 
estoy casi en el callado corazén del 

No doubt Mallea felt close to the solu- 
tion in this instance. But the lack of a 
logical development in the protagonist 
towards the “‘conversion”’ and a sequence 
of novels with variations on the same 
theme—his only theme, according to 
Francisco Ayala'’—show that his alchemy 
has not yet been able to distill spiritual 
essence from anguished intellect. Perhaps 
his approach is too metaphysical and 
precludes a solution; but Mallea is 
doubtlessly concerned with man as an 
individual and spiritua’ being in a century 
of ever-increasing mass behavior and 
superficial values. 
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NOTES 
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THE LIBRO DE LOS EXENPLOS POR A.B.C. 


JoHN Esten KELLER 
University of North Carolina 


The Libro de los exenplos por a.b.c. is the 
largest collection of tales in the Spanish 
language; itis the only extant alphabet of 
exempla or moralized tales in this lan- 
guage; it draws from a wider body of 
source materials than any other such col- 
lection, indeed, than any other medieval 
Spanish work, with the exception of the 
Alfonsine histories; it preserves more 
themes and motifs than any other. In 
spite of all this less has been written 
about it than any comparably deserving 
work. 

In the hundred and five years since 
Pascual de Gayangos and Enrique de 
Vedia made brief mention of the Libro de 
los exenplos in their translation of Tick- 
nor’s history of Spanish writing (Historia 
de la literatura espafola, Madrid, 1851, 
pp. 502-503) only a modicum of investi- 
gation has been accorded this important 
work. This is partly due, of course, to the 
fact that there has never been an ade- 
quate edition of the entire book. Then, 
too, the extreme length of this great 
collection of stories has prevented many 
from reading it. But even these factors 
can hardly explain satisfactorily why 
there has been so great a divergence of 
opinion as regards such basic matters as 
the quality of the author’s prose, his use 
of original sources or his failure to use 
them, and even the actual number of 
exempla in his book. 

A brief review of these differences in 
scholarly opinion will be of some value. 
When Gayangos and de Vedia translated 
Ticknor’s work, they gave only the 
briefest of notices about the Libro de los 
exenplos; but when Gayangos later edited 
the manuscript (Biblioteca de Autores 
Espajioles, 1, 443-542) he mentioned it 
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in his introduction to the text (p. 443) 
and made a few observations that have 
been handed down from generation to 
scholarly generation. Gayangos noted 
that the exempla were set off in sections 
without any numeration and that there 
were 395 of these sections or divisions. He 
remarked that the divisions each repre- 
sented one eremplum and that they were 
arranged in alphabetical order according 
to the first word of the Latin maxim that 
preceded each section; that all the divi- 
sions under the letters a and b, and 
under ¢ as far as the maxim that began 
“Confessio debet esse...” were lacking, 
due to some damage to the manuscript; 
he pointed out that after each of the Latin 
maxims a Spanish translation of it ap- 
peared and stated that all of these trans- 
lations were written in Spanish verses, a 
fact mentioned in the translation of 
Ticknor, but not stressed there. It is to 
Pascual de Gayangos, most probably, that 
we owe the constant echoing of these two 
facts, namely, that the book contains 395 
exempla and that each and every maxim 
in its Spanish form was couched in verse. 
Due to Gayangos, also, no doubt, is the 
belief that all the exempla of the Dis- 
ciplina Clericalis appear in the Libro de 
los exenplos, although touching this 
matter he merely wrote (BAE, 1, 444) 
that “‘. . . el autor anénimo de la presente 
coleccién inserté en ella casi todos los 
cuentos que hallé en la Disciplina cleri- 
calis’’ (italics mine). 

Gayangos considered the style of the 
Libro de los exenplos good, although not as 
polished as that of Don Juan Manuel; he 
did not know the date of the writing, but 
hazarded the correct guess that the book 
had been written later than the works of 
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Don Juan; Gayangos did not know the 
authorship of the great book he had 
edited; he barely touched upon its 
sources; he offered} very little in the na- 
ture of criticism. Still, he had prepared 
the only edition, and even though it was 
not a critical edition and he had made 
great changes, especially as regards 
orthography, it was all scholars had. It 
served, therefore, together with his brief 
remarks, as a careful guide for most of the 
study that followed. 

Spain’s great, and perhaps her first 
truly critical historian of Spanish litera- 
ture, Amador de los Rios, next treated the 
Libro de los exenplos (Historia critica de la 
literatura espanola, Madrid, 1863, 
305-318). He differed little with what 
Gayangos had written, but he added 
certain interesting observations and the 
first true criticism of the book. He be- 
lieved that the author, whose name was 
still unknown, had drawn directly from 
the sources he cited, and that by reading 
the Libro de los exenplos one could form a 
good idea of the remarkable scope of a 
well-read man of the period. He revealed 
for the first time the great wealth of 
themes contained in the many exempla 
and stated that 25 of the tales from the 
Disciplina Clericalis appeared among 
them. He did not say that all from the 
Disciplina Clericalis were there, for he 
knew that this Latin work contained over 
30 tales; but he opined that probably all 
had been included and that the lost first 
pages of the Libro de los exenplos had 
contained those not found in the manus- 
cript edited by Gayangos. 

It was almost certainly this statement 
on the part of Amador de los Rios that 
led Menéndez y Pelayo to state (Origenes 
de la novela, Madrid, 1950, p. 170) that 
the entire repertoire of the Disciplina 
Clericalis appeared in the Libro de los 
exenplos, an error perpetuated by subse- 
quent writers. 

Amador de los Rios liked the style of 
the Libro de los exenplos and commented 
favorably upon the poetic translations of 
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the Latin maxims, strengthening even 
more the erroneous idea that all of these 
translations were written in rhyme. The 
statements of this great critic about the 
Libro de los exenplos were accepted in 
Spain and to this day prevail. 

Menéndez y Pelayo (Origenes, 1, 168- 
170) agreed with what his famous pred- 
ecessor had written, adding little that was 
original except the name of the author, 
which had been discovered by Morel- 
Fatio in a second manuscript that con- 
tained the pages missing from the 
manuscript edited by Gayangos. As 
Morel-Fatio edited only the divisions 
missing from the first manuscript, and as 
these divisions were 72 in number, 
Menéndez y Pelayo wrote that the Libro 
de los exenplos contained, counting the 395 
sections in the first manuscript, 467 
exempla. Insofar as the writer of this 
article knows, all subsequent Spanish 
scholarship accepts this figure. Certainly 
Eloy Diaz-Jiménez, who published the 
most complete body of facts about the 
life of the author of the Libro de los 
exenplos (‘Clemente Sanchez de Vercial,”’ 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola, vu, {1920}, 
358-368) accepted it, as do available 
histories of Spanish literature. 

It is with scholars who are not Spanish 
that the divergences begin. In 1878, 
eighteen years after the publication of 
Gayangos’ edition, Morel-Fatio pub- 
lished his text of the missing part of the 
Libro de los exenplos (Romania, vu, 481- 
526). He regarded the manuscript he used 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Espagnol 432) 
as relatively complete, for it contained, 
as we have seen, the missing divisions 
under a, b, and c, as well as exemplum 
number 216, also absent from the older 
manuscript; but he realized that the re- 
cently discovered manuscript, which for 
convenience we shall refer to hereafter as 
the Paris manuscript, lacked 18 of the 
exempla found in the older manuscript, 
hereafter to be called the Madrid manu- 
script (Biblioteca Nacional 1186). These 
missing exempla were numbered by 
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Morel-Fatio in the Paris manuscript as 
follows: 234, 260, 283, 286, 289, 295, 296, 
299, 300, 303, 340, 349, 368, 370, 371, 385, 
386, and 387). Apparently, scholars over- 
looked his mention of this omission, and 
therefore the Paris text came to be called 
the complete text, and so it is known to- 
day. In passing, it might be well to state 
that there is no reason, save perhaps the 
scribe’s haste to be done with his onerous 
task of copying, to explain why he failed 
to include the missing exempla. A careful 
reading of these omitted exempla as they 
appear in the Madrid text reveals no 
conformity as to the types of tales, and 
therefore one cannot show that he dis- 
approved of any special kind of story and 
therefore omitted all such tales. The 18 
missing stories are of many types— 
monkish tales, oriental apologues, medie- 
val historical accounts, etc. 

Morel-Fatio stated in the introduction 
to his edition (p. 483) that the author, 
Climente Sanchez de Vercial, Archdeacon 
of Valderas in Leon, did not use the 
sources he cited at various points in the 
Libro de los exenplos, but translated into 
Spanish or paraphrased the original 
sources, using secondary materials. He 
believed that Sanchez had at his disposal 
some one of the many alphabeta of tales, 
that this alphabetum was itself a para- 
phrase, and in this way the Libro de los 
exenplos was put together; but Morel- 
Fatio was unable to point to any specific 
collection of tales that could have served 
Sanchez in this way. 

As we have seen, Morel-Fatio found in 
the Paris manuscript 72 divisions lacking 
in the Madrid text. Adding the 72 to the 
number edited by Gayangos, 395, he ac- 
tually first arrived at the number of 467. 
From him Menéndez y Pelayo took the 
figure and disseminated it among scholars 
in Spain. Morel-Fatio also remarked that 
all the translations of the Latin maxims 
were in rhyme. 

His greatest contributions to this area 
of research were his edition of the 72 
divisions not found in the Madrid text 
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and his discovery of the author of the 
Libro de los exenplos. This last appeared 
in a brief dedicatory passage that appears 
immediately before the first of the al- 
phabetical divisions and reads as follows: 
“Muy amado fijo, Johan Alfonso de la 
Barbolla, canonigo de Ciguenca, yo CLI- 
MENTE SANCHES, arcediano de Val- 
deras en la iglesia de Leon, te inbio ssalud en 
aquel que por su precioso sangre nos rrede- 
mio. Por quento en el libro que yo conpuse 
para tu enformacion, que puse nonbre 
Compendium censure, en fin del te escreui 
que proponia de copilar vn libro de exenplos 
por a.b.c. e despues rreduzirle en ro- 
mance...” Once the name Climente 
Sanchez had been discovered, Morel-Fatio 
was able to identify him and to date the 
composition of the Libro de los exenplos 
between 1400 and 1421. 

J. D. M. Ford (Old Spanish Readings, 
New York, 1939, pp. 165-166) summa- 
rized the findings of Menéndez y Pelayo 
and Morel-Fatio and lamented the lack of 
a critical edition and of a comparative 
study of the Libro de los exenplos. He also 
stated that Professor M. A. Buchanan of 
the University of Toronto was preparing 
such an edition. In the most recent listing 
of Buchanan’s publications (Jack H. 
Parker, ‘‘Publications of Milton Alex- 
ander Buchanan,” Hispanic Review, xx 
[1952], 325-332) there is no reference to 
an edition of the Libro de los exenplos, and 
both Professor Parker and Mrs. Buchanan 
have stated that a careful search never 
turned up any indication that Professor 
Buchanan had ever progressed beyond the 
planning stage of such an edition. 

A. H. Krappe, who studied the back- 
grounds of Climente Sanchez’ work (‘Les 
sources du Libro de los exemplos,”’ Bulletin 
Hispanique, xxx1x [1937], 5-34), like 
Morel-Fatio, saw no original sources 
behind the exempla, and could suggest no 
secondary work that might have furnished 
Sanchez with his materials. He did, how- 
ever, consider the prose in the book as 
superior to contemporary French, Italian, 
and Latin, listed the numbers of those 
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exempla taken from the Disciplina 
Clericalis (numbers 9, 12, 24, 30, and 31), 
and offered no opposition to the state- 
ments of previous writers that the collec- 
tion of tales contained 467 exempla. 

What has been reported to this point is, 
in essence, all that has been said about 
the Libro de los exenplos, aside from J. Th. 
Welter’s treatment (L’exemplum dans la 
littérature religieuse et didactique du Moyen 
Age, Paris, 1927) and the study of T. F. 
Crane (The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, 
London, 1890, pp. ciii-cv). Welter’s book 
lists also the cited sources of SAnchez and 
shows how the exempla in the Libro de los 
exenplos can be fitted into types (p. 105), 
and Crane studies it in the general de- 
velopment of the eremplum in European 
literature. My classification of the exempla 
according to the Motif-Index of Stith 
Thompson (Motif-Index of Mediaeval 
Spanish Exempla, Knoxville, 1949) does 
no more than list the motifs in El libro de 
los exenplos together with those in a num- 
ber of other medieval collections of tales. 

A good deal, therefore, still needs to be 
done: there is no study of the style of 
Clirnente Sanchez’ book of exempla; no 
one has published a syntactical study, 
although Charles Javens is at present 
making one as his doctoral dissertation at 
the University of North Carolina; a vo- 
cabulary study in the form of a recently 
completed doctoral dissertation has been 
prepared by Louis Zahn for the same 
institution, but it has found no publisher; 
no one has published an account of the 
distribution of the exempla under the 
classification or types suggested by 
Welter; still lacking is a comparative 
study; and worst of all, there is no pub- 
lished critical edition. 

Having recently completed an edition 
of the Libro de los exenplos (405 double- 
spaced typed pages), I believe that 
Climente Sanchez’ book merits a great 
deal of careful study. I see in Sdnchez’ 
prose a stage in the development of 
Spanish writing, believe that the vocabu- 
lary contains a large number of words not 
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yet recorded as Spanish, and feel that the 
themes set down by Sdnchez indicate a 
wider knowledge of classical antiquity 
than has been suspected in fifteenth- 
century letters. While editing the Libro de 
los exenplos, I have made certain observa- 
tions somewhat at variance with previous 
remarks and have arrived at a few con- 
clusions not yet made known. What fol- 
lows, therefore may perhaps best serve as 
a kind of introduction to these findings, 
for I hope in subsequent articles to 
develop some of them more lengthily and 
carefully. 

1. One of the first things I noticed was 
the mistaken number of the ezempla. 
Perhaps a new number is no great contri- 
bution to knowledge; and yet, if we are to 
know the Libro de los exenplos, the num- 
ber of its tales should at least be given 
correctly. Careful reading of the book re- 
veals that it has a good many more than 
467 tales. It is true that there are 467 
alphabetical divisions—395 in the Madrid 
text and 72 in the Paris. But nut all the 
alphabetical divisions are limited to a 
single exemplum. The first division in the 
manuscript edited by Morel-Fatio (Abbas 
primo debet se quam alios iudicare) con- 
tains not one, but three separate exempla, 
in illustration of the Latin maxim. Each 
exemplum has a different set of characters 
and locale, and each is introduced by cer- 
tain introductory phrases common to the 
Libro de los exenplos. After the first tale 
appears the break that introduces the 
second. It reads Otrosi el abbat que 
Uamauan Joseph pregunto. ..”; the third 
exemplum is introduced by “Otro flayre 
dixo a aqueste abbat Pastor....’’ In the 
very first alphabetical division, then, 
three tales appear. Alphabetical division 
number 63 in Morel-Fatio’s text contains 
no less than five separate exempla, all of 
which are quite concise, but are nonethe- 
less individual tales. A list of all the alpha- 
betical divisions so divided into separate 
exempla would be too long to present here, 
but it may be stated that of the 72 alpha- 
betical divisions given by Morel-Fatio, 42 
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contain more than one tale; of the 395 
divisions indicated by Gayangos, 55 rep- 
resent more than one exemplum. In other 
words, in Morel-Fatio’s edition 91 sepa- 
rate exempla exist, and not 72, a difference 
of 19; in Gayangos’ text there are 451 and 
not 395, a difference of 56. The combined 
manuscripts embody not 467, but 542, 
that is 75 more exempla than anyone has 
hitherto counted. 

Perhaps those who arrived at the erro- 
neous computation should not be blamed 
too much. They followed a common 
enough practice in dealing with medieval 
texts. Many of us have done the same, 
have counted, that is, the divisions or 
titles in a manuscript without examining 
what each contained. Haven’t most of us 
been telling our students that Don Juan 
Manuel’s Conde Lucanor contains 50 
tales? I have been saying so for years, in 
error, for number 27 of the Conde Lucanor 
has two separate and distinct stories, 
giving the book actually 51. Conversely, 
the Libro de los engafios, which scholars 
have told us contains 24 stories, has wly 
23, for one of its 24 divisions is not a 
separate story at all, but is only a part of 
the frame-story of the book. Lastly, the 
Libro de los gatos, the number of whose 
tales seems not to have been mentioned 
except by Crane (p. cvii), who reported 
that it had 58 exempla, has instead 65 
separate stories. 

It seemed important to give credit 
where it was due and to report that the 
Libro de los exenplos is a much richer 
repository of tales than some had sus- 
pected, broadening the scope of medieval 
thematology considerably. 

2. Of less importance, but still worthy 
of some comment, is the matter of the 
poetry in the Libro de los exenplos. Gener- 
ally, when speaking of the poetry in this 
book, scholars mean the Spanish verse (?) 
translations of the Latin maxims. They 
do not mean the one long passage written 
in cuaderna via which is found in exem- 
plum number 235 of the Madrid text as 
edited by Gayangos. This passage is 
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simply a close copy of a similar sequence 
in the Libro de Alexandre. We can, there- 
fore, lay aside all mention of this passage 
and concentrate upon the translations of 
the Latin maxims. Beginning with 
Ticknor and reading all the scholarly com- 
ment about the Libro de los exenplos, one 
finds references to the verses that trans- 
late the maxims into Spanish. Morel- 
Fatio, Menéndez y Pelayo, Amador de 
los Rios, Diaz-Jiménez, Krappe, all speak 
of rhyme or imply that the lines are in 
verse. Indeed, both Gayangos and Morel- 
Fatio even presented the translations of 
the maxims in verse form in their editions, 
lending weight to the statement that they 
are all verses; but actually in the manu- 
scripts it is rare to find these Spanish 
translations so written. It would appear 
that the scribes of both the manuscripts, 
in an effort to save paper, wrote as close 
to the edge of the righthand margin as 
possible, carrying over a word or so when 
necessary to the following line. Seldom, 
therefore, can one find two lines that re- 
semble couplets. For example, in the Paris 
manuscript one reads “El abbat conuiene 
a los malos bien fazer’ (fol. lv, col. 1) 
written in one line. However, if an editor 
breaks a running line at the point in it 
where a word appears that will rhyme 
with the last word in the line, then he can 
show rhyme and set the line up as though 
it were a couplet. For example, exemplum 
number 2 in the Morel-Fatio’s text was 
edited by him as follows: “El abbat 
primero sus pecados deue ver,/Que los de 
los otros rre 

Number 217 in the Madrid manuscript 
offers these lines according to the edition 
of Gayangos: “‘Al santo que miraglo face,/ 
Vana gloria non le place.” But by no 
stretch of the imagination or of editorial 
ingenuity can the following be made to 
rhyme: “El abbat primero deue a ssi 
mesmo,/Que a los otros juzgar” (Morel- 
Fatio, no. 1). 

A good many of the maxims in transla- 
tions can be made to appear as couplets in 
assonance instead of full rhyme: “Quien al 
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ciego animas encomienda,/Es locura mag- 
nifiesta” (Morel-Fatio, no. 64), and “Qui 
da todo lo suyo ante su muerte,/Merece que 
le den con mazo en la fruente” (Gayangos, 
no. 50). 

A list of those that have assonance, 
rhyme, and no rhyme at all would be too 
long to give here. Let it suffice to say that 
most of the maxims in translation have 
full rhyme or near full rhyme, that over 
40 are in assonance, and that a good dozen 
are not poetry of any sort. Probably 
Climente Sanchez never intended that all 
be in rhyme. 

3. Certainly it would not be feasible to 
present here a complete comparative 
study of the Libro dz los exenplos. But 
since those who have written about 
SAnchez’ use of sources or of his failure to 
use originals have diifered so widely, it 
seemed worthwhile to‘examine a few and 
to let a little light in upon the subject 
after the passage of so many years. The 
reader will recall that Amador de los Rios 
and Menéndez y Pelayo believed that 
SAnchez used the cited sources and that 
Morel-Fatio and Krappe were of the 
opinion that he did not. In an effort to 
verify or refute the matter of actual use 
of the sources by Climente Sanchez I have 
examined certain of the passages in ques- 
tion, comparing carefully all the citations 
of Valerius Maximus (Sanchez cited this 
Latin author more than 25 times) with 
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Sanchez’ Spanish version. All except three 
appear to be translations of the Latin, 
and even the three that may not be are 
fairly close. Sanchez employed dialogue in 
the exact places where the original Latin 
used it, he gave the events in the stories 
cited in the exact sequence of their ap- 
pearance in the Latin, and he named the 
books and chapters in Valerius Maximus 
which he followed. The same is true for 
the citations from the Disciplina Cleri- 
calis and for the several citations from 
Gregory the Great in his Dialogues. The 
very first exemplum in the Disciplina 
Clericalis appears in the Libro de los 
exenplos, no. 17 of the Morel-Fatio text. 
The Spanish closely follows the Latin, 
using dialogue when the Latin used 
it, employing parenthetical expressions 
where they were employed in the Latin. 
Those interested in making their own 
comparisons will find a convenient refer- 
ence in A. Gonzdlez Palencia’s edition of 
the Disciplina Clericalis (Pedro Alfonso, 
Disciplina clericalis, Madrid-Granada, 
1948, pp. 6 and 97 respectively, for the 
Latin and Spanish versions). 

Conclusive proof that Sanchez used all 
his cited sources can only come after all 
have been carefully compared. The one 
offered below can do no more than illus- 
trate the closeness of the Latin and the 
Spanish. 


Valerius Maximus 

Demosthenis quoque astutia mirifice cuidam 
ancillae succursum est, quae pecuniam depositi 
nomine a duobus hospitibus acceperat, ea con- 
ditione ut illam simul utrisque redderet. Quo- 
rum alter, interjecto tempore, tanquam mortuo 
socio squalore obsitis, deceptae omnes nummos 
abstulit. Supervenit deinde alter et depositum 
petere coepit. Haerebat misera in maxima 
pariter et pecuniae et defensionis penuria, 
jamque de laqueo et suspendio cogitabat. Sed 
opportune Demosthenes ei patronus affulsit: 
que ut in advocationem venit, ‘‘Mulier,” in- 
quit, ‘‘parata est depositi se fidere solvere: sed 
nisi socium adduxeris, id facere non potest. 
Quoniam, ut ipse vociferaris, haec dicta est lex, 
ne pecunia alteri sine altero numeretur. 


Climente Sanchez 


Demostenes, filédsofo, fué homme de mara- 
villosa sabidorfa, e accorrié 4 una mujer que 
era en gran pesar e necesidad, en esta manera. 
Dos homes que posaban en su casa diéronle en 
guarda una cuantidad de dinero con esta con- 
dicion: que lo diese 4 amos y dos en uno, et non 
al uno sin el otro. Dende 4 poco tiempo el uno 
dellos vino e dijo que su compafiero era muerto, 
e con engafio rescibié los dineros de la mujer, e 
dende a poco vino el otro e demandaba lo que 
dejara en guarda e depésito. E la cuitada mujer 
lloraba, que non tenfa el dinero nin quien la de- 
fendiese, e ya non pensaba sinon de la muerte. 
E Demostenes fué a juicio por su abogado, e 
dijo: ‘Esta mujer presta st4é de pagar lo que 
recebié en depésito, mas non lo puede facer por 
muchas voces que dés, salvo si trajeres tu com- 
pafiero; ca la condicion fué puesta que non se 
diese el dinero al uno sin el otro. (Gayangos, 
no. 6) 
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4. The function which the Libro de los 
exenplos was intended to serve has like- 
wise been the subject of divided opinion. 
Gayangos and Amador de los Rios did not 
consider the exempla of Sanchez as having 
been collected for preachers, for they did 
not know the author. It was Morel-Fatio 
who first wrote that they were intended 
for sermons, like so many of the alphabeta 
(introduction, p. 483). Then Menéndez 
y Pelayo agreed with his statement 
(p. 169), and to this day most scholars 
continue to hold this opinion. But Crane 
(p. ev), who knew the authorship, realized 
that Sanchez’ book might be a great deal 
more than another alphabetized collection 
of monkish tales. In them he saw some- 
thing approaching recreational narratives. 

What was Sanchez’ own comment as to 
function? He had only this to say, that he 
put together a book of exempla by a.b.c. 
and rendered it into Romance for the 
pleasure (he used the sord solaz) of his 
friend Johan Alfonso de Barbolla, and for 
those who did not understand the Latin 
language. From this statement and from 
the fact that scholars knew that most of 
the many Latin alphabeta served preach- 
ers as sources for sermon-tales, comes the 
belief that SAnchez compiled his exempla 
for this purpose. The author of the Libro 
de los exenplos did not say so, as we have 
seen. It is quite possible, of course, that 
his exempla may have been used for the 
background of sermons, since it was ar- 
ranged alphabetically and since it was 
written in Spanish, but it is likely, too, 
that it had another function. Perhaps 
Sanchez intended it to be a volume of 
entertaining, as well as of edifying stories, 
as was true in the case of the Gesta Roma- 
norum. 

If Sanchez aimed his tales at preachers, 
then he acted in defiance of at least one 
of the councils of the Church (that of 
Salzburg, 1386) and in the face of a wave 
of criticism of sermon-tales. Many of his 
exempla fall into the class of those con- 
sidered harmful at Salzburg, and later at 
the councils of Sens (1528), Milan (1565), 
and Bordeaux (1624), especially when 
such stories were told from the pulpit. 
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But if Sanchez offered merely a collection 
of pleasant or interesting stories aimed at 
the general reader for his amusement and 
edification, then he was not liable to 
charges leveled against unseemly sermon- 
stories. From what we know of the life of 
Climente Sanchez, Archdeacon of Val- 
deras (see Diaz-Jiménez, pp. 359-366), it 
seems unlikely that he would have gone 
against the current of ecclesiastical law. 
He was a man deeply interested in cor- 
recting clerical abuses and in enlightening 
ignorant priests. Witness his Sacramental, 
a tract that carefully informed the clergy 
about the Holy Scriptures and attempted 
to instruct them in the proper regard for 
the sacraments. Read the facts gathered 
by Diaz-Jiménez, many of which appear 
in Espafia Sagrada, and see how faithful 
and pious a servant of God this Climente 
Sanchez was. It is difficult to believe that 
such a man would have compiled a collec- 
tion of tales that his Church could have 
considered harmful to the pulpit of the 
times. 

The more I contemplate the Libro de los 
exenplos and ponder its function, the more 
the belief grows in me that Climente 
Sanchez de Vercial intended his collection 
of exempla to be a book of interesting 
tales, that he arranged them alpha- 
betically because this had become almost 
the pattern for books made up of stories, 
and that he appended moralizations to 
most of his tales because it was the fashion 
to do so, even though the moralization 
was at times quite pointless. Certainly 
many of Sdénchez’ moralizations have no 
real connection with the exempla they 
accompany. But books were supposed to 
edify the reader, and Sanchez, like Don 
Juan Manuel, followed the current of 
offering a moral with his stories. But had 
Don Juan Manuel and Climente Sanchez 
intended nothing more than didacticism, 
they would have hardly written such 
lengthy tales, would have hardly concen- 
trated upon polish and literary excellence 
and style. They hoped, no doubt,—and 
Don Juan even said so—, that their 
exempla would lead men to a better and 
moral life. Why not? The desire to teach 
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was one of the forces that characterized 
their times. But surely it was not the only 
force behind their writing. The very 
length of some of their stories would seem 
to prove the point. One of Sanchez’ 
exempla (number 332 of the Paris text) 
runs to 224 lines in the manuscript (folios 
128v, col. 2 through 130v, col. 1). This 
compares in length and development of 
plot with the longer tales of Don Juan 
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Manuel and with those in the Gesta 
Romanorum. Furthermore, the Libro de 
los exenplos uses old themes in a refur- 
bished form, just as did Don Juan 
Manuel, and introduced themes not em- 
ployed in the other collections of tales. 
Sanchez’ book may turn out to be one of 
the important connections between the 
literatures of the ancients and the writings 
of the late Spanish Middle Ages. 
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CARMEN LAFORET: A TENTATIVE EVALUATION 


Cyrus C. DeCostrer 
Carleton College 


In the spring of 1945 Carmen Laforet’s 
novel, Nada, winner of the Premio Nadal 
the previous year, took Spain by storm. 
Here, the critics announced, was a new 
writer of great promise. Of the novels 
published since the Civil War only José 
Camilo Cela’s La familia de Pascual 
Duarte had attracted as much attention. 
The author of Nada was a twenty-four- 
year-old Catalan girl, a native of Barce- 
lona, who, after spending her adolescence 
in the Canary Islands, had returned to 
the mainland to study at the Universities 
of Barcelona and Madrid. For seven 
years the appearance of her next novel 
was eagerly awaited, but she published 
only a few short stories and articles in 
various magazines. The reason for this 
relative silence was that she had married 
and produced four children. But with her 
family under way, Laforet stepped up her 
literary production. Her second novel, La 
isla y los demonios, appeared early in 
1952, La muerta, a collection of eight 
short stories, late that same year, La 
llamada, a volume of four longer stories, 
“La llamada,” “El ultimo verano,” “Un 
noviazgo,” and “El piano,” in 1954, and 
her third novel, La mujer nueva, in 
December, 1955. In addition, two short 
stories, “El matrimonio” and “El agui- 
naldo” were published in a small volume 
in the “Coleccién Pandora.’ Now that 
she has five major books to her credit, it 
is perhaps time to make a tentative 
evaluation of her work, to see how fully 
the expectations engendered by Nada 
have been realized, and to appraise her 
place in contemporary Spanish fiction. 

Like most present day novelists, La- 
foret was less interested in the plot of 
Nada than in the characters and in the 
portrayal of the moral and intellectual 
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climate of postwar Spain. The plot 
basically is very simple. The protagonist 
and narrator, Andrea, comes to stay with 
her grandmother in Barcelona in order to 
attend the university. There, instead of 
leading the free, stimulating life she had 
dreamed of, she becomes hopelessly, 
tragically entangled with the various 
thwarted, abnormal members of her 
family. Her friendships with her fellow 
students, especially her wealthy friend 
Ena, enable her to get temporarily away 
from this sordid atmosphere, but even 
these relations with more normal people 
are not entirely satisfactory. The conclu- 
sion to the novel—she escapes from this 
impasse by accompanying her friend Ena 
to Madrid—is artificial and contrived. 
The chief interest of the novel is 
centered in the various members of the 
family, their discordant relations, their 
frustrations, the futility of their lives, 
which is symbolized by the title, taken 
from a poem by Juan Ramén Jiménez. 
This spirit of nihilism, typical of the dis- 
illusionment of a country which has suf- 
fered the ravages of war, is emphasized 
by the dire economic straits into which 
the family has fallen and by the shabby, 
cluttered, filthy apartment in which they 
live. But the author is less intent on 
analyzing the causes for this atmosphere 
of spiritual decadence than in studying 
the characters themselves, their tensions 
and antagonisms. An uncle, Roman, a 
promising musician capable of much 
charm, had done nothing with his gifts 
and was devoting himself to unscrupulous 
deals on the black market; another uncle, 
Juan, a mediocre painter, compensated 
for his failure by treating his wife and 
family brutally; her aunt Angustias had 
grown bitter after being frustrated in 
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love. Only Andrea, courageous in the 
face of poverty and rancor, and the old 
grandmother, unselfish though weak, 
draw the reader’s sympathy. In spite of 
the constant bickering and fighting, the 
brutality and hatred, the various mem- 
bers of the family are also attracted to 
each other. But in the end, the disruptive 
element is stronger; Angustias flees to a 
convent; Roman commits suicide; Andrea 
goes to Madrid with Ena, leaving Juan 
and his wife to continue their difficult, 
ignoble life with the grandmother. Like 
many contemporary novels, Nada is an 
intense, even violent novel, not because 
of the brutality of the action (there is 
only one suicide in the novel, and it ends 
happily, at least as far as Andrea is con- 
cerned), but because of the sordidness of 
the atmosphere, the fierce antagonisms, 
and the desperation of the characters. 
Laforet’s second novel, the long awaited 
La isla y los demonios, bears a striking re- 
semblance to Nada. The theme is essen- 
tially the same—the efforts of a young 
girl to escape from uncongenial surround- 
ings and to assert her independence; but 
contrary to what might be expected, the 
first novel is in a sense a sequel to the 
second, for the action in La isla y los 
demonios occurs during the closing 
months of the Civil War, and Marta, its 
protagonist, is a precocious adolescent of 
sixteen, two years younger than Andrea. 
The setting in Nada was of relatively 
minor importance; almost any other uni- 
versity city would have served equally 
well. La isla y los demonios takes place in 
the island of Gran Canaria, principally in 
Las Palmas, which Laforet knows well, 
and she describes vividly the charm and 
beauty of the island, the sandy beaches 
with the rolling surf, the luxuriant 
flowers, the craggy, volcanic mountains 
dominating the landscape. It is an asylum 
of peace in the holocaust of the Civil War, 
contrasting markedly with the typical 
Laforet characters. It is not a regional 
novel, for only the servant Vicenta is a 
characteristic island type, but it is the 
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only one of her works in which the setting 
plays an important role. 

Like Andrea, Marta is young, intelli- 
gent, oppressed by her neurotic family, 
anxious to live her own life. The title of 
the novel refers to a superstition of the 
natives that there are demons inhabiting 
the mountains; similarly several of the 
characters feel they are possessed by 
devils, symbolic of their failings and 
frustrations. Marta lives with her unat- 
tractive half brother José, who compen- 
sates for his inadequacies by being 
domineering, her paranoiac, hysterical, 
cross-eyed sister-in-law, Pino, and her 
beautiful mother, who had become insane 
after losing her husband in an automobile 
accident. They are joined by some rela- 
tives from the mainland, refugees from 
the Civil War, a hypochondriac uncle, 
who, though presumably a talented 
musician, has accomplished nothing; his 
intelligent, though puritanical and cold 
wife, and a vulgar aunt, Honesta, whose 
name belies her character. The only 
person Marta finds sympathetic is their 
friend the painter, Pablo, whom she 
makes her somewhat unwilling confidant, 
and with whom she falls idealistically in 
love, only to be disillusioned when she 
discovers he has been carrying on an 
affair with Honesta. The war ends; the 
refugees prepare to return to Madrid; 
Marta’s mother dies suddenly; and José, 
who had formerly opposed Marta’s leav- 
ing, abruptly changes his mind and al- 
lows her to accompany the relatives. As 
in Nada, the conclusion is unmotivated 
and abrupt. 

Although similar in theme, construc- 
tion, and technique to Nada, La isla y los 
demonios is a less forceful novel. There is 
less tension between the characters. Pino 
complains constantly of the monotony 
and dreariness of her isolated life and 
throws jealous fits, accusing her husband 
of being interested in the servants, his 
stepmother, even his half sister; and José 
is petty, stingy, and dictatorial, but 
there is not the unrelieved bickering and 
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brutality of the earlier novel. Since the 
family is wealthy, the oppressive pre- 
occupation with money, the constant 
fight against hunger, the squalor and 
filth of Nada is absent from this novel. 
And the gloom is likewise relieved by the 
dazzling beauty of the island landscape. 
The tone of Laforet’s first two novels is 
pessimistic. With the exception of the 
protagonists, the majority of the charac- 
ters are unhappy, tormented individuals. 
In her two volumes of short stories, La 
muerta and La llamada, there is greater 
variety. Many of the characters maintain 
their optimism, their faith in themselves 
and in their loved ones, in spite of the 
harrassing struggle with economic dif- 
ficulties. Others find consolation and a 
source of strength in religion. But several 
of the best of these short stories are in her 
earlier manner with none of this new 
idealism. ‘El veraneo” is a devastating 
portrait of a young man who returns 
after years of absence in Madrid to spend 
his vacation with his sister, the school- 
teacher in an isolated, benighted village, 
who had sacrificed her youth for him so 
that he might make his career in Madrid. 
A casual acquaintance calls to his atten- 
tion his sister’s sacrifices, his own selfish- 
ness and failure. The truth is unpleasant; 
he abruptly breaks off the conversation 
and decides to return to Madrid the very 
next day. In “El noviazgo” a middle- 
aged, bluestocking spinster has always 
been in love with her boss. Finally, now 
a widower and tired of philandering, he 
proposes to her, seeking a restful old age. 
But she antagonizes him with her in- 
sistence on a grandiose wedding, and the 
dream of her life dissolves. ‘El regreso”’ 
is the story of a man who had cracked 
under the strain of supporting his family 
during the critical years following the 
Civil War. Although he had found peace 
of mind in an insane asylum while his 
family lived on charity, his old fears well 
up as he returns to his family, cured, but 
frightened of his responsibilities, afraid 
that his family will again suffer hunger. 
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Several of the stories, “La muerta,” 
“La fotografia,” El ultimo verano,” and 
“El piano,” are glorifications of charac- 
ters who maintain their courage, their 
optimism, and their basic faith in hu- 
manity throughadversity. In ‘La muerta” 
the husband who had always found his 
sickly wife an impediment while she was 
alive finally appreciates her after her 
death. The story is subtly developed be- 
cause the husband is never aware of his 
selfishness, and peace and understanding 
come to the family when they realize 
what her cheerfulness and resignation had 
meant to them all. At times Laforet’s 
optimism is facile and she falls into the 
sentimental, as in “E] tiltimo verano.” 
The mother of a closely knit family is 
incurably ill and the whole family sacri- 
fices to make possible the only whim she 
has ever expressed, to spend a month in 
San Sebasti4n. The youngest son gives 
the money he had earned, unknown to 
his family, with which he had hoped to 
buy a bicycle; the fiancee of the second 
son whom they had considered cursi 
contributes her savings; the oldest son 
whose wife is too selfish to make any 
sacrifices borrows money secretly at a 
ruinous rate of interest to make the vaca- 
tion possible. “El matrimonio” is even 
more unconvincing. A young playboy 
marries a chorus girl when he disccivers 
that she is expecting a child by him. His 
family cuts him off, but his new found 
responsibilities prove to be his salvation. 

Religion, which had played virtually 
no role in the two early novels, makes 
its appearance in these stories. “El 
aguinaldo” shows an illiterate, paralytic 
peasant woman who inspires those around 
her in the hospital by her resignation 
and faith. In “La llamada”’ a flighty girl 
with dramatic ambitions had married 
beneath her. After living in squalor for 
years, now middle-aged and slatternly, 
she returns to Barcelona to realize her 
dream. Only a distant family connection, 
a deeply religious old woman, who has 
never ceased praying for her, befriends 
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her. After failing disastrously in her only 
dramatic attempt, she has an abrupt 
change of heart and returns to her fam- 
ily, having finally realized the falseness 
of her illusions. Although the character- 
ization of the macabre, would-be actress 
is quite in the tradition of Nada, the con- 
clusion is contrived and unsatisfactory. 

In all these stories the emphasis is on 
characterization rather than on plot. 
Several of them are merely brief sketches 
which strive to catch a mood or depict a 
character. They are uneven in quality; 
the best of them are very good; the weak- 
est do not rise above the aa of the fic- 
tion in women’s 

Laforet’s fifth book a third novel, 
La mujer nueva, is her most ambitious 
work to date. It is a longer novel; the 
action covers a period of some fifteen 
years and shifts between Villa de Robre, 
an imaginary small town in the province 
of Leon, and Madrid. In this novel 
Laforet treats more fully a theme which 
had already appeared in some of her 
earlier stories—religion. Unfortunately 
she is only partially successful in her 
attempt and La mujer nueva is a weaker 
novel than Nada or even La isla y los 
demonios. 

The novel opens with the protagonist, 
Paulina, about to leave her husband in 
Leon and take the train for Madrid. In a 
series of flashbacks the author sketches 
in her adolescence and the vicissitudes 
of her married life. She had always been 
anticlerical, largely as a reaction against 
the hypocritical impression of the church 
acquired from her coarse, brutal father 
and her weak, slovenly mother. After 
finishing her university studies in Madrid, 
she fell in love with Eulogio, the son of a 
distinguished and wealthy family in Villa 
de Robre. When the Civil War broke 
out, she went off with him to Barcelona 
where they were married in a military 
ceremony, which, since it had never been 
registered, was not recognized by the 
church, so she was legally free to remarry. 
Just before the fall of Barcelona Eulogio, 
leaving her pregnant, fled to France and 
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then emigrated to America. She gave 
birth to her son in prison and later led a 
dreary, solitary, difficult existence in 
Madrid. Nine years afterwards Eulogio 
returned, but with the long separation 
their love had disintegrated. Back in 
Villa de Robre, Paulina had an affair 
with her husband’s cousin, Antonio, 
whose wife was mortally ill with leukemia, 
and finally resolved to go to Madrid to 
await her death so that she could go off 
with Antonio. 

On the train she has an illumination 
and suddenly becomes converted to 
Catholicism. For the next year her mood 
varies between periods of religious exalta- 
tion and of depression. For a time she 
vacillates between entering a religious 
order and doing social work. At times 
she feels she can be happy only with 
Antonio and goes so far as to spend a 
rapturous week end with him on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. But one 
day upon entering a church and by chance 
witnessing a wedding ceremony she sud- 
denly becomes convinced that her duty 
is to serve God by returning to her hus- 
band and son, and at the end of the novel 
she is certain she will find happiness in 
her new life. 

Parts of the novel—the account of 
Paulina’s adolescence and her idyllic 
youthful romance with Eulogio—are 
well done, and Laforet succeeds in mak- 
ing her alternating periods of elation and 
doubt after her conversion quite con- 
vincing. But other parts ring false. Why 
had Eulogio, who had been so much in 
love with her, stayed in America for 
nine years? The causes of the ensuing 
misunderstandings between them are 
insufficiently explained. Neither the tre- 
mendous attraction which Antonio had 
for Paulina, nor her sudden resolve to 
return to Eulogio, nor his immediate 
willingness to take her back are well 
motivated. It also takes Paulina a long 
time to realize what is the only logical 
solution to her spiritual problem. The 
whole episode of Julidn Mateos, the ap- 
prentice, and the brutal murder he 
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commits, is irrelevant to the main action, 
and adds little to the novel. Although 
La mujer nueva is a readable novel, and 
in some ways an interesting one, it does 
not bear close analysis. It has in large 
part been arranged to illustrate the 
author’s thesis. 

As is perhaps natural with a woman 
writer, Laforet is particularly interested 
in her female characters, and the major- 
ity of her protagonists, including those 
of her three novels, are women. The 
youthful Paulina of the early part of La 
mujer nueva has much in common with 
Andrea of Nada and Marta of La isla y 
los demonios. Independent, courageous, 
self-centered, all three strive to break 
away from their narrow, incompatible 
families. The two earlier novels stop there, 
but Paulina finds that marrying the man 
of her choice does not solve her problems. 
We cannot help wondering what life has 
in store for Andrea and Marta, and 
whether they will find happiness, as they 
seem to believe. 

In spite of the fact that all of Laforet’s 
novels and stories take place during the 
decade following the Civil War, the war 
itself plays little role in her work. Even 
in La isla y los demonios, which occurs 
during the closing months of the war, 
it seems far removed in the isolated 
tranquility of the Canary Islands. Al- 
though several of the secondary charac- 
ters in La mujer nueva were assassinated 
during the war, Laforet does not dwell 
on its horror, on the tragedy of a people 
divided. Paulina and Eulogio even 
manage to lead an idyllic existence in 
Barcelona during most of the war. In 
her novels we see reflected the difficult 
economic and arid spiritual conditions 
prevalent in present day Spain, although 
she scarcely suggests that the war was 
responsible for them. Her work, inciden- 
tally, is completely apolitical. The pessi- 
mistic tone of many of her stories is com- 
mon to much of the literature of the 
twentieth century. There is little actual 
violence in her work—a suicide in Nada 
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and a barbarous murder in La mujer 
nueva. Sex plays an important role only 
in the latter novel, and even here it is 
glossed over rapidly. But in all the novels 
there are neurotic, warped individuals 
at odds with themselves and with their 
families, who do not know what they 
want from life and succeed only in hurt- 
ing each other. This pessimistic dispirit- 
ment of the individual which is effectively 
portrayed in Nada becomes progressively 
less dynamic in the succeeding novels. 
In her recent works Laforet strives to 
establish values to which the individual 
can anchor. In several of her short 
stories the characters through love, 
courage, and humanity find strength to 
stand their economic plight and encoun- 
ter an ideal to give direction to their 
lives. Unfortunately when she is idealis- 
tic, she tends to be sentimental. In other 
works religion is the answer, but here 
again she is not altogether convincing. 

Carmen Laforet is, however, an emi- 
nently successful novelist. Her books 
have been well received by both the critics 
and the public. With considerable justice 
she is considered one of the best young 
novelists writing in Spain today. Her 
readers no doubt find in her works a 
reflection of the anguished, difficult 
years through which they themselves 
are living. In addition, she has definite 
qualities. She narrates well and is seldom 
dull. Her style is simple, forceful, and 
rarely infelicitous. But her last four books 
fail to live up to the promise of Nada. 
She is at her best when portraying de- 
luded, tortured individuals unable to 
adjust to life, and nowhere has she done 
this so well as in Nada. She is less suc- 
cessful when she attempts to put forward 
positive ideals. Human weakness is 
easier to treat effectively than virtue. 


NOTE 


Since this article was written, Laforet has 
published Mis paginas mejores (Editorial Gre- 
dos, Madrid, 1956), containing selections from 
her five books with brief introductory com. 
ments. 


GROWING PAINS IN THE SPANISH AMERICAN THEATER 


E. Lewis HorrMan 
College of William and Mary 


The theater in Spanish America be- 
fore the twentieth century was not of a 
homogeneous nature.* It did not pre- 
suppose cultured audiences and there 
were many topical plays of evanescent 
character often based on reiteration and 
the emotional effects thus produced. 
If, as one writer has stated, ‘The Eng- 
lish method [in literature] is to fill the 
mind with beauty; the Greek method was 
to set the mind to work,’ then a third 
course was followed in Spanish Amer- 
ican plays that were directed to the emo- 
tions and contained much exaggeration, 
improvisation, and embellishment. Cer- 
tain theatrical oddities are presented here 
to show the “growing pains” from which 
the Spanish American theater suffered. 

The first dramatic efforts of the Span- 
iards in the New World were of a religious 
nature. The friars, quick to seize upon 
the theater as an effective means of 
evangelization, wrote many plays in 
simple form both in Spanish and in the 
Indian languages. The auto of Addn 
y Eva given in Mexico in 1538 by friars 
and Indian students at Tlaxcala is 
generally considered the play with the 
first stage scenery in the Spanish colonies. 
In his Memoriales P. Toribio Motolinia 
states that the audience showed great 
admiration for the gran aparato escénico 
of this auto and from what he tells us we 
learn of stage properties other than the 
traditional fig leaves of Adam and Eve. 
The stage was a paradise of trees, fruits, 
flowers, and birds. Of course the Tree 
of Knowledge occupied a prominent 
place. This play was given in the language 
of the Tlaxcalans. 


*A revision of a paper read before the 
Spanish I Group at the 25th Anniversary 
Meeting of the SAMLA, Daytona Beach, 
Florida, November 24-26, 1955. 
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The road to recognition and success 
was long and difficult for the secular 
theater. Natural causes as well as the 
opposition of the Church were barriers 
that had to be overcome. A fire destroyed 
the theater in Buenos Aires (1792) and a 
hurricane the main Casa de Comedias 
in Havana (1846). 

With the advent of the first theater in 
Buenos Aires there also came protests 
from those who believed that plays caused 
corruption and disorder. Fray José de 
Acosta preached against the dances on 
the stage and threatened the simple 
parishioners with eternal damnation. 
The Franciscan’s sermon disturbed Vice- 
roy Vértiz (a patron of the theater him- 
self) and he arranged the transfer of 
Fray José to a distant convent. The new 
and diplomatic priest, P. Oliver, lifted 
the bans of his predecessor by saying 
that “El sefior Baile puede honesta- 
mente contraer matrimonio con la sefiora 
Devocién.’” 

Secular theaters were established in 
Mexico by 1599, in Lima by 1682, in 
Havana in 1755, in Buenos Aires by 1781, 
in Montevideo in 1793, in Santiago de 
Chile in 1793, and Bogoté in 1794. In 
Buenos Aires, aside from the objective of 
pure entertainment, the development of 
the theater was encouraged as a means to 
spread the ideas of liberty and it became 
a rallying point for the patriots in the 
first years of revolution. The same did 
not hold true, however, across the Rio 
de la Plata in the neighboring city of 
Montevideo, for there the theater was 
initiated to distract the people from the 
new ideas of Liberty and the French 
Revolution. 

The Spanish Americans seem to have 
an inherent love for the stage. Else how 
can one explain the fortitude that enabled 
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them to brave the discomforts of the 
early theaters? Drippings from candles 
and oil lamps that spoiled their clothing, 
sometimes the necessity of bringing their 
own chairs, crowding into a cemetery in 
Lima in the seventeenth century to 
witness plays, standing for long periods 
in the open plazas, or wading through 
flooded streets in Havana did not dis- 
may the theater-goers. Nor did the male 
theater patrons in Guadalajara, Mexico, 
and Santiago de Chile, protest too much 
when screens were set up to shield the 
actresses’ feet from unholy glances! 

In the early years of the colonies plays 
were given to praise or publicize many 
events. They celebrated the arrival of a 
new viceroy, did honor to a governor, 
glorified the victory at Lepanto (1552), 
extolled the Spanish success in Italy 
(1735), or raised funds for earthquake 
victims. Of course, religious plays were 
largely staged during the Corpus Christi 
festivals. The Golden Age drama of 
Spain was represented, too, and some of 
Lope’s works were even translated into 
the Nahuatl of the Aztecs. 

During the waning years of the colo- 
nial period the old Spanish classic plays 
began to disappear. New themes, patri- 
otic ideas, the American scene, and adap- 
tations from French, Italian, and English 
dramatists took their place. In Argentina 
the first hint of the criollo-gringo con- 
flict was sentient upon the horizon and in 
1787 El amor de la estanciera was staged. 
This anonymous sainete in imperfect 
verse differed greatly in atmosphere, 
theme, and language from the Spanish 
plays of the time. 

In Colombia during the first part of the 
eighteenth century a curious manuscript 
by an unknown author came to light. 
This was a dramatic allegory and bore 
the remarkable title No se conquistan 
las almas con violencia, y un milagro es 
conquistarlas: triunfos de la religién y 
prodigios del valor: los godos encubiertos: 
los chinos descubiertos: el oriente en el 
ocaso, y la América en la Europa: poema 
épico-dramdtico sofiado en las costas del 
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Darién: poema cémico, dividido en dos 
partes y cinco actos, con unas disputas al 
jin en prosa. 

In an attempt to show clearly the 
highly volatile and chaotic state of the 
Spanish American stage during the forma- 
tive years, I have chosen at random a 
few incidents that appear in the next 
several paragraphs. 

Shortly after the Casa de Comedias 
opened in Montevideo (1793) the Gover- 
nor and the Cabildo disputed control of 
the theater. The former had the gentle- 
men of the Cabildo locked out of the 
theater. When re-admitted they were 
further insulted because the Governor 
had commanded the actors to bow first 
to him and then to the Cabildo. These 
actions led to a suit and had to be settled 
by the Audiencia in Buenos Aires. There 
the Governor won but the Cabildo ap- 
pealed to the Consejo Supremo de Indias. 
The Consejo ruled that the Governor had 
no jurisdiction in the theater. 

About 1826 the tragedy La Pola by 
José Maria Dominguez was staged in 
Bogota and portrayed the life of Colom- 
bia’s heroine in the war against Spain. 
When the scene was played in which La 
Pola was to be executed the audience 
protested vigorously. The director of the 
play then came out on the stage and 
stated that La Pola had been sentenced 
by the Viceroy to exile rather than to 
be shot. He said: “Respetable piiblico: 
no se puede fusilar a La Pola, porque el 
ptblico se opone...’”* This was not 
enough for the audience, who insisted 
that the Viceroy be shot! 

In Argentina several efforts were made 
to improve the quality of the plays. The 
Sociedad del Buen Gusto del Teatro 
(1817) and the Sociedad Literaria (1821) 
were organized to raise the general tone 
of dramatic pieces, select good plays, 
and reject bad ones. Unfortunately this 
same desire was not ubiquitous in Spanish 
America. Few plays were uncluttered 
by irrelevancies. Many playwrights were 
guilty of over-interpretation and lacked 
an understanding of crowd psychology. 
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Many of the plays were even unstageable 
and as “chamber drama” had to be read 
to small groups. The tragedy Dido, by 
Juan Cruz Varela, was presented in this 
way to the diplomatic corps in Buenos 
Aires in 1823. 

As late as the nineteenth century there 
are numerous instances of boys playing 
in feminine réles. About the middle of 
that century in Colombia a certain D. 
Lorenzo Maria Lleras helped to develop 
the theater arts by means of a family 
company. On one occasion when this 
company was staging a play, the di- 
rector’sson, José Manuel Lieras, was play- 
ing a feminine réle—that of a maid- 
servant. José Manuel stumbled over the 
lines in his monologue and this enfuriated 
his father standing in the wings. D. 
Lorenzo collared his son and was about 
to apply disciplinary measures when 
young José Manuel, aware that the 
audience had caught on to what was 
happening, broke away from his father, 
dashed to the proscenium where he was 
safe from parental pelting and raised his 
skirt to blow his nose on his white petti- 
coat. The mad glee of the audience was 
so great that the play ended at that point. 

In 1830, in Colombia, José Caicedo 
Rojas, aged fourteen years, took the 
feminine réle of Palmira in Mahomet. 
In this play the instructions called for the 
suicide of Palmira. Rojas in his youthful 
enthusiasm acted this part almost directly 
under the telén de boca—the crude heav- 
ily-weighted front curtain of the period. 
As he fell back in feigned death the cur- 
tain started down and Rojas, to avoid a 
real death, kicked both his feet in the 
air. Fortunately he was quick enough to 
save his life and the oriental dress he 
was wearing (con ancho calzén bombacho) 
was sufficient to save his reputation. 
One patron on leaving the theater was 
heard to say: “;Pobre sefiora!, cuando 
bajaron el telén todavia pateaba.’”* 

Not all was frivolity, however, in the 
Spanish American theater before 1900. 
Occasionally the voice of a playwright of 
merit was heard crying in the wilderness 
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of theatrical minutiae. One such voice was 
that of Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo (1663- 
1743), the Peruvian dramatist who trans- 
lated and adapted the Rodogune of Cor- 
neille. It was a tragedy arranged with 
great skill for the Spanish-speaking stage. 
No date has been discovered to show 
when this play was given, but Menéndez 
y Pelayo says that it was shown in Lima 
before 1710.5 Irving A. Leonard states 
that “No solamente es una adaptacién 
hdbilmente ejecutada, de la tragedia pre- 
dilecta de Corneille del mismo titulo, 
sino que es la primera obra, que sepamos, 
de corte neo-cldsico francés adaptada a 
las condiciones del teatro espaiiol.’’* 

The life of Simén Bolivar was seldom 
dissociated from the theater. During his 
stay in Lima he attended plays and his 
mistress, Manuela Séenz, was seen on 
occasion in a box at the Old Comedy 
Theater as a guest of the old Perricholi, 
an actress who trod the boards in Lima 
in the 1760’s. To digress momentarily, 
it is perhaps correct to say that no other 
actress in Spanish America has caught the 
public imagination so much as La Perri- 
choli and who has been immortalized by 
such writers as Prosper Merimée, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, and Luis Alberto Sanchez. 
After Bolivar left Lima he set up his 
government in Bogota and there, also, 
became a patron of the one theater in 
the city at that time. It was there that a 
plan was made to assassinate him and his 
enemies had agreed upon the date of the 
playing of Orestes but the plan was dis- 
covered in time and the play suspended. 
Another attempt on Bolfvar’s life failed 
also, and Vargas Tejada, a dramatist of 
considerable ability and a member of the 
septembristas who assaulted the house of 
Bolivar, had to flee for his life. As an 
exile, Vargas Tejada lived in a cave and 
wrote dramas until his death. 

In 1886 in Mexico, Manuel Pérez Bib- 
bins and Francisco Lépez Carvajal made 
an interesting, if somewhat ineffective, 
translation and arrangement of Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet in four acts and in verse. 
Hamlet had been translated before by Mo- 
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ratin and Ramén de la Cruz, but always in 
prose. Thus the Mexican Hamlet enjoys 
the unique distinction of being, to this 
writer’s knowledge, the only one in 
Spanish verse, although it did arouse the 


wrath of Alfonso Par in his Represen- | 


taciones Shakespearianas en Espajia.” 

In concluding this heterogeneous hand- 
ful of theatrical oddities, perhaps the 
Mexican pastorelas should be mentioned 
briefly. These curious survivals of ancient 
dramatic form not common to other 
parts of Spanish America had themes of 
transparent simplicity to appeal to un- 
lettered people—themes that often made 
tears and laughter alternate on their 
faces. In one such pastorela we have a few 
conventional characters: Dios Padre, 
who never came on the stage but whose 
_ Majestic voice was heard in the back- 
ground; la Virgen Maria, always the 
champion of good people in difficulties 
and who made El Diablo flee; La Gila, 
the heroine, beautiful, young, and viva- 
cious; El Bato, her simple but romantic 
lover; El Bartolo, the villain, symbolizing 
fleshly desire, and the rival of El Bato; 
El Ermitafio, a venerable old man with 
a long beard and a coarse habit of burlap 
bags, whose rosary of gourd stems 
sounded like castanets when El Diablo 
appeared. El Diablo, of course, told what 
was going to happen to people in Hell. 
The audience wept when he conquered 
one of the Virtues. Various and assorted 
Angels, Virtues, Temptations, Shepherds 
and Wives, Muledrivers, sheep, and dogs 
made up the cast. The pregonero explained 
what was going to happen, gave cues for 
the entrances and exits of the actors, 
directed the choral music, and even 
scolded noisy audiences. These pastorelas 
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had more music than spoken réles and 
the dialogues were usually in verse. 

Honduras, too, had its pastorelas, nine 
of them written by P. José Trinidad 
Reyes (1797-1855). Menéndez y Pelayo 
says that “Estas pastorelas no son otra 
cosa que la interesante prolongacién, 
en pleno siglo XIX, de los viejos autos de 
la Navidad.” 

I have attempted to show by the oddi- 
ties presented here that the early Spanish 
American theater was suffering growing 
pains and was in a state of ferment. Eric 
Bentley has said that ‘Ferment implies 
activity but also disorder.”® The un- 
sophisticated audiences with their un- 
cultivated histrionic sensibilities wit- 
nessed plays characterized by this 
disorder and by groping amateurism. In 
Spanish America the “great” play had 
not been written and the “great” audi- 
ence had not been developed. Plays and 
audiences must grow up together. 
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DISSERTATIONS IN THE HISPANIC LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES—1956 


F. 
Tulane University 


‘Contributors to the dissertation list 
sent in a total of 116 entries. An analysis 
of this figure reveals that 39 degrees 
were granted last year, 55 dissertations 
begun, 4 topics abandoned for new ones, 
2 topics abandoned with no replace- 
ments, 11 titles altered and 5 advisers 
changed. The 39 dissertations completed 
last year show a decided decrease com- 
pared to the 55 completed the previous 
year; the decrease in dissertations be- 
gun, 59, is just 3 under the previous 
year. 

The “completed” section shows some 
titles radically altered from the last pre- 
vious listing. These bear a notation to 
that effect; but where slight alterations 
only have been encountered, nothing has 
been indicated. 

The “in preparation” section of the 
present list shows duplications among the 
new topics. It may be well to indicate 
here the two themes on which duplica- 
tions have been noted—*‘Pedro Prado: 
Life and Works,” and “Emilia Pardo 
Bazin as a Short Story Writer.” It 
might be interesting to note here that 
three candidates for degrees selected 
Pedro Prado as their topic, two of them 
the same aspect; Pardo Bazan figured 
only in two selections. Lope de Vega 
and Galdds are still popular. 

Dr. William J. Smither will return to 
Newcomb College in the fall. After Au- 
gust address to him all communications 
regarding the dissertation list; in the 
meantime, however, I shall be glad to 
serve for him. May I take here the oppor- 
tunity to thank all contributors, indi- 
vidual and departmental for their very 
prompt replies to my questionnaire. 
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COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 


Astuto, L. “Francisco Xavier 
Eugenio de Santa Cruz y Espejo, a Man 
of the Enlightenment.” Columbia. G. 
Arciniegas. (Title altered. See list for 
1951.) 

Bernot, Rosert J., “A Qualitative Analysis 
of Versification of Selected Comedias of 
Luis Vélez de Guevara.” Western Reserve. 
R. Cardona. 

Boyer, Mitprep V. “A Critical Edition of 
Tomas Serrano’s ‘Viaje del Parnaso’. ” 
Texas. R. C. Stephenson. 

Brosman, Marcaret C. “Concepts of Mo- 
tion in Medieval Spanish.” North Carolina. 
J. E. Keller. 

Brown, A. Dorores. “Linguistic Analysis of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans and 
Prologues to the Epistles in MS T. 1.2 of 
the Library of the Escorial.” Wisconsin. 
L. Kasten. 

Carney, Hau. “The Dramatic Technique of 
Benito Pérez Galdés.” Nebraska. H. 
Sdenz. Microfilmed. 

Carrasco Ureorrt, M. 8. “El moro de 
Granada en la literatura del siglo XV al 
XX.” (Columbia. J. F. Shearer.) Madrid: 
Revista de Occidente, 1956. (Title altered. 
See list for 1951.) 

CarRINo, Frank G. ‘Manuel Ferndndez 
Juncos: Pivotal Force in the Insular Move- 
ment of Puerto Rico through ‘El Buscapie’.” 
Michigan. W. G. Merhab. Microfilmed. 
(Title altered. See list for 1951.) 

CuLLeNn, Artuur. “E] Periodismo Madrilefio 
durante la Monarquia Constitucional (1820- 
23).”” Middlebury. V. Lloréns. 

Durrey, F. M. “The Early Cuadro de Cos- 
tumbres in Colombia.” (N. Carolina.) 
Chapel Hill: Studies in the Romance 
Languages and Literatures, No. 26, 1956. 

De Moretos, Leonarpo C. “Luis Gonzdlez 
Obregén (1865-1938): Chronicler of Mexico 
City.” (Columbia.) New York: Hispanic 
Institute, 1956. 


DisserTaTIONs Hispanic LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


De Rivas, Enrique M. “La Obra de Enrique 
de Mesa.” California. J. F. Montesinos. 
Emmons, Guenroy. “The Romancero as an 
Expression of the Ideology of the Spanish 

People.” New Mexico. R. R. MacCurdy. 

Faruey, Ropeger A. “Interrogative Patterns 
of Sentence Units in Contemporary 
Castilian Dramatic Speech.” Florida State 
Univ. V. R. B. Oelschliiger. Microfilmed. 

GrirFrin, Davin. “Elementos Mozdrabes en 
el Vocabulista atribuido a Ramén Marti.” 
Chicago. J. Corominas. (Title altered. See 
list for 1955.) 

Hatey, Georee. “The Life of Vicente Espinel 
and its Reflection in his Works.” Brown. 
W. L. Fichter. 

Kine, Wiitarp F. “The Academy in Spanish 
Prose Fiction of the Seventeenth Century.” 
Brown. W. L. Fichter. 

Kure, Water D. “The Use of Novelistic 
Elements in Some Spanish American Prose 
Works of the 17th and 18th Centuries.” 
Michigan. I. A. Leonard. Microfilmed. 
(Title altered. See list for 1955.) 

Kocuer, Sister M. J. B. “Machado de Assis 
and Ecclesiastes: Influences, Reminiscences 
and Parallels.” Wisconsin. E. Neale-Silva. 

Krogu, Ricwarp N. “The Growth of Guillén 
de Castro’s Dramatic Technique as Shown 
by Eight Selected Plays.” Washington. W. E. 
Wilson. 

Marin, Diego. “La intriga secundaria en la 
técnica dramdtica de Lope de Vega.” 
Toronto. J. H. Parker. 

Martin, Joun W. “Objective Criteria of 
Syntax and the Determination of Author- 
ship in Spanish Literature. Study of the 
Method und its Validity.” Washington. 
W. E. Wilson. 

Mavte, Mary Exeanor. “Modernismo in 
Two Spanish American Writers: Carlos 
Reyles and Pedro Prado.” Wisconsin. E. 
Neale-Silva. (Title altered. See list for 1952.) 

Mazza, Rosario R. “A Critical Analysis of 
the Prose and Poetry of Fray Luis de Leén.” 
New Mexico. Ramén J. Sender. 

Mititer, Gustavus H. “A Comparison of 
Late Renaissance and Early Baroque 
Aesthetics Seen through Two Dramatic 
Interpretations of the Ines de Castro 
Story.” Michigan. F. 8. Escribano. Micro- 
filmed. 

Perriz, Bearrice. “José Maria Salaverria.”’ 
UCLA. A. Krause. 

Pour, Jonn Herman “Eduardo 
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Mallea and the Contemporary Argentine 
Novel.” California. A. Torres-Rioseco. 
Ramirez, Apotr. “The Chilean Novel of 
Social Protest.”” Wisconsin. E. Neale-Silva. 
Rexroat, Ruts. “The ‘Diario de Mexico,’ 
first Daily of New Spain: Its Literature.” 

Texas. 

Reynoups, Winston A. “Herndén Cortés in 
Heroic Poetry of the Spanish Golden Age.” 
USC. M. A. Morfnigo. 

Rirrer, Witi1am W. “A Comparison of the 
Latin Writings of Isidore of Seville, 
Elipandus of Toledo, and Alvarus Paulus.” 
North Carolina. J. E. Keller. 

Sayers, Raymonp S. “The Negro in Brazilian 
Literature.” (Columbia.) New York: His- 
panic Institute, 1956. 

Suarpg, L. A. “An Edition of the Old Portu- 
guese Version of the Life of St. Bernard 
de Clairvaux.” North Carolina. U. T. 
Holmes, Jr. 

Taytor, H. “Joaquin B. Gonzdlez 
and Justo Sierra, ‘Maestros de América’.”’ 
Illinois. J. Van Horne. 

Tririo, Santo 8. “Argentina as Seen by 
British Travelers: 1810-1860.” Michigan. 
E. Anderson-Imbert. Microfilmed. 

Trioto, Atrrep A. “Boiardo and Ariosto 
Traditions in ‘Las ligrimas de Angélica’ 
of Luis Barahona de Soto.” Illinois. J. 
Van Horne. 

Very, Francis Georee. “The Corpus Christi 
Procession in Spain: A Literary and Folk- 
loric Study.” California. J. F. Montesinos. 

Vorratu, Jonn C. “Social and Literary 
Aspects of the Works of Juan Valera.” 
Yale. J. J. Arrom. 

Younc, Howarp T. “José Juan Tablada, 
Mexican Poet.’’ Columbia. Andrés Iduarte. 


DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


Assort, James. “Azorin and France.’? UCLA. 
A. Krause. (Title altered. See list for 1955.) 

Amor y VAzquez, Jos&. ‘““Poemas narrativos 
del siglo XVI en lengua espajfiola que 
tratan la empresa cortesiana.” Brown. 
W. L. Fichter. (Title altered. See list for 
1955.) 

Anperson, Rosert R. “The Evolution of 
Modern Novelistic Theory in Spanish 
America.” California. A. Torres-Rioseco. 

ARTMEN, James. ‘“‘War—Peace—The Soldier. 
Lope de Vega.” UCLA. E. Templin. 

Asensto, Extsa. ‘La prosa de Pedro Salinas.” 
Bryn Mawr. José Ferrater-Mora. 
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Bacue.ier, C. C. “The Aesthetic Ideas of 
José Enrique Rodé.” Michigan. E. Ander- 
son-Imbert. 

Battey, Date 8. “The Negro as a Character 
in Brazilian and North American Litera- 
ture.” Indiana. H. L. Johnson and J. A. 
Robbins, Jr. 

Batiew, Hat L. “The Life and Works of 
D. Dionisio Solfs.” North Carolina. 8. A. 
Stoudemire. 

BarBera, RaymMonp. “Humor in Medieval 
Spanish Literature.” Wisconsin. M. H. 
Singleton. 

Bernpt, Erna. “Irony in La Celestina.” 
Wisconsin. J. H. Herriott. 

Brss, Exvizasetu 8. “The Comedies of Juan 
Pérez.” Illinois. R. P. Oliver. (Change of 
topic. See list for 1955.) 

Warp. “The Archpriest 
of Talavera.” Illinois. J. H. D. Allen. 

Bisnop, Ropert. “Ay verdades que en amor 
of Lope de Vega: Annotated and Critical 
Edition.” Chicago. J. Carominas. (Ad- 
viser changed. See list for 1955.) 

Bovurceots, Louis C. “Augusto D’Halmar as 
Novelist and Story Teller.” UCLA. J. A. 
Crow. 

Bratsas, Dororuy. “The Prose of the Mexi- 
can Modernistas.” Missouri. J. 8. Brush- 
wood. 

Brooks, Mary Euimzaperu. “Gabriel de 
Espinosa: Personaje literario e histérico.”’ 
New Mexico. R. R. MacCurdy. (Title 
altered. See list for 1955.) 

Burr, CuHartes N. “Spanish Function 
Words.” USC. D. L. Bolinger. 

Cannon, W. Carvin. “The Poetry of Miguel 
de Unamuno.” Tulane. C. Zardoya. (Topic 
changed. See list for 1953.) 

Francisco. “Introduccién al 
indiginismo peruano contempordneo.”’ Wash- 
ington. 

Cartey, Witrrep G. “The Novel in the 
Antilles in the Past Twenty Years.” 
Columbia. 

CHAMBERLIN, VERNON A. “The Physically 
Handicapped in the Novels of Pérez 
Galdés.” Kansas. W. H. Shoemaker. 

Cuarounas, Tuomas G. “Pedro Prado: Life 
and Works.” California. A. Torres-Rioseco. 

Compton, James D. “Edition and Study of 
Juan Manuel’s Libro del caballero y del 
escudero.”” Wisconsin. L. A. Kasten. 

Corrigan, Rospert. “The Pedagogical and 
Cultural Ideas of Ortega y Gasset.”” Western 
Reserve. E. Garcfa-Girén. 
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Dantetson, Joun D. “Pastorelas and 
Serranillas 1150-1550: A Style Study.” 
Michigan. F. 8. Escribano. 

Davison, Nep. “Psychological Values in the 
Works of Eduardo Barrios.’”” UCLA. J. A. 
Crow. 

De GuzmAn, Dantev. “Corrientes estéticas 
en México, 1910-1940; el influjo de la 
Revolucién.” Yale. C. M. Batchelor. 

Det Pan, José F, “Literature of José Rizal.” 
USC. L. Moreno. (Title altered. See list 
for 1954.) 

Dur4n Benrenps, Ana L. “Venezuelan 
Short Story of Social Protest since 1900.” 
UCLA. J. A. Crow. 

Errross, Sust H. “English Influence on 
Spanish Literature of the 18th Century.” 
Columbia. 

ExKer, Cuarwes. habla de un pueblo en 
México—un andlisis fonémico y fonolégico.” 
LSU. W. A. Pickens. 

Fapre, Mariano A. F. “Los cuentos de 
Horacio Quiroga.”” Columbia. 

Fereuson, A. Gorpon. “Thematic Incidence 
in Contemporary Spanish Novel.” Ne- 
braska. H. Sdenz. 

Frre, Surmuzy R. “Literary Origins of 
Realidad by Benito Pérez Galdés.’’ Minne- 
sota. W. T. Pattison. 

Fonseca, James. “A Study of the Art and 
Techniques Found in Various Forms of 
Costumbrista Literature.” UCLA. (Title 
altered. See list for 1953.) 

GARDNER, ty 8. “Psychological Values 
in Hernandez Caté.” UCLA. J. A. Crow. 

GuickmaN, Rosert J. “Guillermo Valencia: 
His Poetic Process and Symbolic Tech- 
nique.” UCLA. J. A. Crow. (Original topic 
abandoned. See list for 1955.) 

Goove, Heten I. “A Stylistic Analysis of 
Los Nombres de Cristo.”” Kansas. Domingo 
Ricart. 

Hitxiarp, Ernest H. “The Celestina and its 
Imitations.” Illinois. R. P. Oliver. (Title 
altered. See list for 1954.) 

Horr, Perer. “The Short Stories of Emilia 
Pardo Bazfin.” Michigan. E. Anderson- 
Imbert. 

Hupson, Herman C. “Dramatic Theory in 
Spain and England in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries.” Michigan. F. 8. Escribano. 

Kearns, Daisy M. “Estudio estilistico de la 
obra de Rémulo Gallegos.’’ Columbia. 

Kerson, Arnotp L. “The Latin Poetry of 
New Spain in the XVIII Century.” Yale. 
J.J. Arrom. 


DISSERTATIONS IN HISPANIC 


La Joun, Lawrence. “Azorin, Dramatist.” 
Indiana. M. M. Harlan. 

Lance, Berry Gémez. “La novela picaresca 
en Espafia en el siglo XX.” Washington, 
St. Louis. Sherman Eoff. 

Losapa, Ana Marfa. “Pedro Prado en su 
prosa.” Columbia. 


Lozano, Carios. “Rubén Darfo y los 
espafioles: 1892-1916.” California. A. 
Torres-Rioseco. 


Mace, E. “The Rabinal-Achfi: An 
Historical and Esthetic Study.” Tulane. 
J. E. Englekirk. (Original topic abandoned. 
See list for 1954.) 

Martin, F. C. “The Dramatic Works of 
Gaspar Zavala y Zamora.” North Carolina. 
8. E. Leavitt. 

Matruews, Hester P. “The Historical 
Drama in Spain in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” North Carolina. 8. A. Stoudemire. 

Maxwe.i, Exvanore. “Emilia Pardo Bazd4n 
as a short story writer.” Missouri. A. Brent. 

McCreapy, WarREN. “La Herdldica en las 
obras de Lope y sus contempordneos.” 
Chicago. B. Blanco-Gonzdlez. (Adviser 
changed. See list for 1955.) 

Meryuarpt, WarREN L. “The Life and Works 
of Pedro Prado.” UCLA. J. A. Crow. 

Mienant, Rico. “Don Juan Manuel, El 
Conde Lucanor.”” Washington. William E. 
Wilson. 

Morris, Mary Bernice. “An Analysis of the 
Novels of Pérez de Ayala as a Plea for 
Freedom.” Bryn Mawr. Juan Marichal. 

Naccarato, Frank. “Antifeminismo en la 
literatura medioeval espafiola.” Chicago. 
Juan Corominas. (Adviser changed. See 
list for 1955.) 

NakvarEz, Ricuarp. “Word Formation in 
Old Spanish.”” Minnesota. Donald Swanson 
and W. T. Pattison. 

Nason, Marsnatu. “Benito Lynch: obra y 
lenguaje.”” Chicago. Bernardo Blanco- 
Gonzdlez. (Adviser changed. See list for 
1955.) 

Nicuots, Fannie. “Gémez de Baquero: a 
Biographical and Critical Introduction.” 
UCLA. A. Krause. 

Nom1ianp, Joun. “Social and Political Aspects 
in the Contemporary Mexican Theater.” 
UCLA. (Title altered. See list for 1951.) 

Norton, Ricuarp. “Causality in Calderén’s 
La vida es suefio.”’ Illinois. R. P. Oliver. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY AND RESPELLING IN TEACHING SPANISH 
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University of California, Los Angeles 


It is the experience of most Spanish teachers 
that the traditional orthography provides a 
satisfactory basis for teaching Americans to 
speak the language. For that reason few of 
them have tried to use respelling, and few 
textbooks are available for those who are 
interested in trying it. 

We would like to reopen discussion of the 
possibility that a very useful tool is being 
neglected. The proposition for discussion 
might be stated in this way: Can the pro- 
nunciation of Spanish be taught more effec- 
tively in an elementary class (1) using only 
traditional orthography as the basis, or (2) 
using, alongside of the traditional orthog- 
raphy, a pedagogical respelling which differs 
at critical points? 

There are certain general assumptions 
which can in all probability be agreed upon 
without discussion. These are the assumptions 
we make: 

(1) That aesthetic biases should be con- 
sidered irrelevant to the problem: i.e., whether 
or not respelling “looks strange” is of no 
consequence. 

(2) That the function of printed symbols 
in an elementary classroom is to provide visual 
cues to the sounds of the language. 

(3) That any printed symbols, conventional 
or otherwise, should be used in the same way 
by the student in an elementary classroom: 
to help him hear more accurately, and having 
heard, to imitate more accurately the model 
utterances that the teacher provides for him 
to follow.) 

(4) That transcriptions which meet scientific 
criteria as tools for analysis and description 
do not necessarily also serve pedagogical pur- 
poses and should not be pressed into service 
without evaluation. 

It is rather widely assumed that respelling 
is useful in teaching a language like French, 
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where the traditional orthography shows 
something considerably less than a one-to-one 
correspondence with the sounds of the lan- 
guage, and it has long been assumed that the 
study of languages like Chinese inevitably 
requires the student to go through a phase in 
which he uses alphabetical symbols that are a 
respelling system. A simple sliding scale might 
be set up to represent today’s practice: the 
worse the writing system is in an absolute 
sense, or the more different in type it is from 
a familiar one, the more necessary respelling 
is considered for elementary teaching. 

By such a scale, the use of respelling in 
Spanish teaching would appear to be slight, 
because the writing system is by most stand- 
ards a good one.” 

The question arises, however: for what pur- 
poses is it a good one? For use by people who 
already speak the language it is certainly ex- 
cellent; for use in helping toward the solution 
of the problems in pronunciation which an 
English speaker has, we feel that some ques- 
tions must be raised about its excellence. 

An extreme and obvious similar instance 
may be cited: the writing system of Korean 
is one of the most nearly flawless in use in the 
world today. The symbols represent, in a 
nearly perfect one-to-one fashion, phonological 
components of the language’s structure. But 
the symbols look utterly unfamiliar to the 
western student, and they must be painfully 
mastered as a secondary system having 
specific sign relationships to speech after the 
student has first learned to speak reasonably 
well. The symbols are excellent for use by 
people who already speak the language, be- 
cause they can be quickly learned and un- 
ambiguously identified thereafter. They are 
quite worthless for guiding the pronunciation 
of a foreigner learning the language because 
they do not share any common feature with 


the symbol systems that the learner is used to. 
They do not deceive him, but neither do they 
cue him: they lead him in no direction what- 
soever. 

The symbols that occur in any Roman 
alphabet system are at least familiar to the 
English-speaking student. They are familiar, 
but their very familiarity may be deceptive at 
the same time it is helpful: Roman alphabet 
symbols may provide general clues as to sound- 
types but may fail to call attention to, or 
may even distract attention from, significant 
details. Such is certainly true of French spell- 
ing, and it may also be true of Spanish spell- 
ing, though with important differences in 
detail and certainly to a lesser extent. 

Let us mention briefly some of the im- 
portant problems that are inherent in the 
language barrier to indicate the types of 
pronunciation problems that cannot be helped 
by spelling of any sort. They must be cleanly 
separated from those into which spelling 
factors enter. English speakers will have 
trouble trilling the /rr/, removing the aspira- 
tion from their own /p/, /t/, and /k/, pro- 
ducing a satisfactory velar fricative, wrapping 
their tongues around certain non-English 
consonant clusters like /pry-/, /lw-/, /fry-/, 
/ply-/, maintaining their stressed vowels 
relatively undiphthongized, avoiding the 
reduction of unstressed vowels to English 
/a/ or /1/ (high central vowel), speaking with 
a syllable-based rhythm instead of a stress- 
based one, and so on through the list of the 
problems that are the result of the English 
system interfering with the Spanish one. 

We have observed that there are other 
problems which cause as much trouble as 
these or more, but which do not result from 
real system conflicts. An astonishing number 
of them stem directly from a lack of emphasis 
on the differences between what the orthog- 
raphy seems to indicate and what the sounds 
of the language are. They are of two types: 
(1) mistakes which the traditional orthography 
will cause, or at least encourage, the student 
to make; and (2) mistakes that the student 
will make because the spelling gives him no 
adequate clue to the nature of his error. 

One of the conspicuous errors that orthog- 
raphy encourages is the mishandling of the 
orthographically unmarked spirant allophones 
of /d/. The English speaker of course has 
contrasts like den vs. then: for him [d] and [3] 
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belong to two different phonemes, /d/ and 
/3/. But the Spanish speaker has no such 
contrasts: [d] and [5] are in perfect com- 
plementary distribution; they belong to a 
single phoneme /d/, and the Spanish speaker 
is rarely aware that he is making two sounds 
which are phonetically quite different. For 
this reason the traditional spelling has only 
one letter to represent the single phoneme. 
But most literate English speakers have an 
inordinate respect for letters; explanation 
alone is rarely sufficient to counter their 
tendency to read a symbol d as an English 
/d/ rather than as an [3]—and yet [3] is what 
should be read for d in Spanish everywhere 
except initially, after /n/, and after /1/. The 
error becomes really serious intervocalically 
where an English /d/ will be interpreted as 
/r/ by Spanish speakers—toro for todo, cara 
for cada, etc. And yet, if the student can 
actually identify the Spanish [3] with his own 
[3] in the early stages—through systematic 
symbolizing of the allophone in a parallel 
column of respelling—it is a relatively casy 
problem to overcome. 

One may argue, of course, that simple dis- 
tributional rules can be given which any 
reasonably bright student ought to be able to 
follow. Certainly he must eventually learn to 
hear and reproduce the non-contrastive dis- 
tribution of [d] and [8] (as well as [b}]—{b], 
[s]}—{z], ete.) with the same kind of 
feel for their oneness that a native speaker 
has. But in the first stages of their exposure, 
many students learn to make the differences 
more rapidly and accurately if the symbols 
they see cue them rather than mislead them, 
and if they are not concentrating both on 
problems of pronunciation and problems of 
spelling at the same time. 

The most serious deflection of the student’s 
potentially accurate hearing is that offered 
by the manner in which transitions of vowels 
in multi-word sequences are spelled. Suppose 
the student hears 


{kéb&sér]] ‘‘What are you going to 
He also learns to say 

{kéb4nakomér] 


“What are they going to 
do?”’ 


“What are they going to 
eat?”’ 
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[kékyéreasér] | “What do you want to 
{kékyérékomér] | “What ,do you want to 


The spelling system shows him that the item 
a is morphologically present in the first three 
but absent in the last three utterances. 


va a hacer? 
éQué van a hacer? 
van a comer? 
quiere hacer? 
quiere comer? 
2eQué va? 


This is admittedly valuable morphological 
information: but it is also phonologically mis- 
leading information, because the student 
immediately tries to “pronounce” the a 
which he has seen in the spelling—and as soon 
as he does, he introduces things which are not 
only not Spanish, they are non-Spanish (the 
glottal stop, for instance, will appear in the 
English speaker’s version of {Qué va a hacer? 
if he “pronounces the a” separately). Further- 
more, the morphological information is really 
quite readily available to him in the system 
of the language—he does not have to go to 
the spelling to discover it. If he heard only 
these six utterances, he would be able to infer 
the pattern by matching them up to see where 
the unit boundaries were: 


[{kélkyéré komér]] 
{kékyéré agér|] 

komér]) 
[kéjb4n |—|__ 
9érl} 


When he arrives at the pattern in this way, 
the student is doing what he must do in actual 
communication situations—hearing analogies, 
abstracting the patterns on the fly, as it were. 

It would be possible, of course, to use tie 
lines as a clue that the three a’s of {Qué va a 
hacer? represent only one [a] in normal col- 
loquial speech, but students seem to react to 
this as meaning length. 

Other problems, of less consequence than 
those discussed above, include the fact that 
the orthography encourages the pronunciation 
of v as different from /b/ in its two allophones 
{b] and [b]; that it disguises the morpho- 
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phonemic alternations among the nasals— 
Juan viene [hwdmbyéné!], invierno [im- 
byérnd |), enviar [émbyar|], ete., and that it 
tempts some students to pronounce “dead” 
letters in guerra, hotel. 

Whatever one’s feeling about these diffi- 
culties that the orthography introduces into 
student pronunciation,’ the difficulties that 
arise because important linguistic facts are 
omitted from orthographical indication must 
be acknowledged to be considerable. 

These omissions include pitch, juncture, 
and stress. Pitch levels are not marked in 
any way, even if certain contours can be 
said to be shown by punctuation—we say if, 
because as far as we can determine, no single 
meaningful contour is consistently and un- 
ambiguously marked by punctuation. Junc- 
ture is also indicated by punctuation some- 
times, but by no means unambiguously. And 
even stress, for the largely unambiguous mark- 
ing of which Spanish orthography is justly 
respected, is shown on the word level only, not 
on the phrase level where it is really important 
(since very few utterances are just a word). 

An example of the omission of pitch levels‘ 
which results in ambiguity might be this one: 
The spelling {Va al centro? represents both of 
the following utterances, which are quite 
different in meaning: 

22 2 

/bdlséntrot/ [bdlséntrét] “Are you going 

downtown?”’ 
/bdlséntro|/ 


“You’re going 
downtown, aren’t you?” 


The ambiguous marking of juncture in the 
orthography is apparent by comparison of the 
utterance cited above with one like éCémo 
estd usted? wherein the punctuation is identical 
but the terminal juncture usually is /|/, 
not /T/ or /|/.° 

The orthography’s failure to represent 
phrasal stress may be illustrated with an 
example whose pronunciation may be either 
one of the two shown: 


muy caro? 
“Is it very expensive?” 
it very expensive?’’ 


Another aspect of the same problem is the 
conflict between strong stress as marked on 
the word level and strong stress as it actually 


occurs on the phrase level: 


éQué hora es? 
[kééraés|] ‘‘What time is it?’’ 


or even 
[ky6raés |} 


That is, the word qué, orthographically marked 
for strong stress, consistently appears in this 
and similar sentences under weak stress. 

These, then, are some of the variety of 
faults from which the traditional orthography 
suffers as a guide to pronunciation for speak- 
ers of English. One may question how serious 
these faults are: are they as serious, for in- 
stance, as the problem created by confronting 
the student simultaneously with two ways of 
representing Spanish visually—respelling side 
by side with traditional orthography? 

For we would not postpone the student’s 
exposure to the spelling of Spanish. We would 
postpone only his training in it as a system 
in its own right, having, in addition to a 
partially predictable sign relationship to the 
language, a number of its own rules which are 
not derivable from the structure of the lan- 
guage. He would see the two writings side by 
side from the beginning. His attention would 
be directed toward respelling as the guide to 
hearing the language accurately. Subsequently 
it would be redirected toward traditional 
orthography as the reminding system which 
Spanish speakers use for their permanent 
records. 

Respelling used in this way causes little or 
no difficulty for the student when he tries to 
read from the traditional orthography, since 
he has established a respectable prenunciation 
first without primary reference to the spelling. 
He is not “pronouncing letters” but using the 
letters as recall cues for familiar sound 
sequences. 

Respelling does, however, cause trouble 
when the student tries to write the traditional 
orthography. He will recall the [b] that he 
saw written in a word like favor, or the [k] 
instead of gu that he saw in a word like cheque. 
Beyond this recall problem, he has about the 
same problems that a native speaker does, 
though somewhat fewer because his knowledge 
of English spelling helps him.* He may be 
uncertain about b and v (banco, vamos) ; c and z 
are undecided at times, and they are even 
worse if he has imitated some American 
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standard, since then s and z get into the 
problem (esplique, explique, cerca, zapato, 
ziszds, cera, sera); c and qu are usually un- 
ambiguous but there are always items like 
quilo and kilo; g and j in items like gira and 
jira are sometimes ambiguous; final /n/ may 
rarely be spelled m (album); y and U give 
trouble, depending on dialect learned (haya 
and halla); initial h is impossible to predict 
(honda, onda); in fact, there are only nine 
completely unequivocal symbols, and one of 
them, Jl, is unequivocal only for certain 
dialects; the student can write certain sym- 
bols down without fail every time he hears 
the sounds /p t d f &fi1!r/: the symbols, of 
course, are p, t, d, f, ch, W, 1, Ul, r. /g/ and /m/ 
can also be consistently written by g and m 
if the student knows fairly complex distribu- 
tional rules (gato, guerra; invitado, enfermo, 
un barco). All other symbols including the 
vowels (note te echo vs. techo, la ama vs. lama, 
eso otro vs. es otro, tu humor vs. tumor—each 
pair pronounced identically, spelled differ- 
ently), fall short of perfect one-to-one corre- 
spondence with the sounds of the language. 
This even applies to the accent, which has 
five more or less disparate functions: (1) to 
mark word stress (esd); (2) to distinguish 
homonyms (mi, mt);’ (3) to mark nominaliza- 
tion (aquel, aquél); (4) to distinguish /i/ and 
/u/ from /y/ and /w/ (hacta, hacia); and 
(5) to indicate pitch /2/ in contrast to - 
/‘/ im some instances (Cuando vino. 

but éCudndo vino?). 

One wonders, really, whether an English- 
speaking student should be expected to 
master—in an elementary course, which is 
the level at which respelling is most effective— 
the intricacies of writing this language, at 
least as regards those details that educated 
native speakers either ignore or are likely to 
be mistaken about. Is it not possible that 
insistence on dictation, and on correction of 
these ambiguous details of spelling, and con- 
cern with those matters which would deserve 
concern if students already spoke the lan- 
guage—is it not possible that these concerns 
are in need of reevaluation? 

The reevaluation, we believe, might prop- 
erly take some such direction as the follow- 
ing: The language is a system to be mastered. 
The spelling also is a system to be mastered. 
Though they are related, and the relationship 
is conspicuous, it is pedagogically more effi- 
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cient for the student to master one system at 
a time. Language is the primary system. 
Spelling is the derived system. There is no 
question about which underlies the other. 
It is entirely possible that with emphasis 
directed toward the language through respell- 
ing, and toward writing through orthography, 
the resultant mastery of both systems would 
be increased. 

Whether one can say, then, that the 
deemphasis of orthography by use of parallel 
respelling is harmful or not depends largely 
on what goal he considers important. If 
teaching students to write more accurately 
than most native speakers can—at least as 
to spelling—is important, then the introduc- 
tion of respelling will increase the time 
required to reach the goal. If teaching students 
to speak Spanish and then read it easily and 
with pleasure is the goal, respelling in the 
earlier stages can help enormously. The 
bridge to reading orthography is easily built. 
The bridge to writing it is somewhat harder 
for the student than for a native speaker, 
since he has dealt with two sets of symbols, 
but mainly his problems will be those the 
native speaker has. 

A summary of the advantages of respelling 
includes these items: 

(1) Vowels and consonants can be written 
without overlap (hacia /4sya/ is two syllables, 
hacia /asia/ is three; & in vergiienza represents 
a non-syllabic element /w/ but in dieto it 
represents /u/, and is syllabic—cf. duefio). 

(2) Respelling can maintain a one-to-one 
correspondence between the symbols students 
see and the points in the utterance at which 
mistakes can occur—i.e., the symbols can be 
a real visual aid, not an end in themselves. 

(3) Spanish allophones that are significantly 
different in English can be marked to call 
attention to the presence of a special problem 
that the traditional orthography has no need 
to call into attention since it is designed for 
people who already speak the language 
vs. [s) vs. [2], vs. [b], [g], vs. 
[y] vs. [y], vs. [p]). 

(4) The facts of transition between adja- 
cent vowels can be marked—including omis- 
sion of one or the other (see {Qué va a hacer? 
above). 

(5) Contrasts with low functional load can 
be played down (ufién vs. unién would be 
written [unyén] vs. [uny6n]; it would not 
especially matter if the student never mas- 
tered the contrast; for the same reason ll vs. 
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li- can be written [(I)y] vs. [ly], and z, ¢ (ci) 
can be written [s] to allow for their reading 
as [s] in most areas). 

(6) Intonation can be marked exactly as 
it is most likely to occur—or, if the teacher 
is skillful in these matters, exactly as it occurs 
in his own speech. Theoretically it should be 
possible to mark intonation above a line of 
traditional spelling also, but in practice such 
marking is either badly oversimplified or it 
results in a contradiction of the orthographi- 
cally shown information (e.g. conflict between 
word stress as marked by spelling and phrasal 
stress as further superimposed). 

(7) Phrase stress can be marked (see {Qué 
hora es? above). 

(8) The introduction of labiodental [v] 
need not be encouraged. 

(9) Important morphophonemic changes 
can be shown ({hwdmbyéné!] Juan viene vs. 
[hwAndfse | késf-|] Juan dice que st). 

(10) Morphologically regular patterns can 
appear to be regular, not misaligned because 
of spelling inconsistency (thus tocé, toqué 
would be [toké6, toké] with perfect regularity 
in the stem-final consonant). 

(11) Rules which are functions only of the 
spelling system can be ignored until study of 
the spelling system itself is undertaken (gi-, 
jo- both written [h-], etc.). 

(12) Respelling at the beginning of an 
elementary course can place emphasis on the 
skill of pronunciation when it is most advan- 
tageous. If bad habits are formed, they can be 
changed only by an effort that many students 
are unable to make. Sacrificing pronunciation 
standards at the beginning for the sake of 
later convenience in mastering the spelling 
may well mean a permanent sacvifice of pro- 
nunciation facility which is the key to real 
fluency, both in speaking and in comprehen- 
sion. 

(13) The student is not encouraged in his 
already deeply stereotyped belief that the 
writing system is the “real” language, and 
that speech is an imperfect, less than satis- 
factory reflection of the real thing. The empha- 
sis is, on the contrary, reversed. 

No crucial experiments have been per- 
formed. At least, we know of no instance in 
which all other factors were held constant 
except for the use or non-use of respelling as a 
device to help in pronunciation. Such an 
experiment would be worth performing. 

To sum up: we do not hold that respelling 
is a cure-all for the difficulties that English 
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speakers have with Spanish, but we do think 
it is a useful tool which deserves wider use 
than, to our knowledge, it has had, and 
through such use, more adequate testing. We 
know from experience that it is useful in 
intensive programs, but we also know these 
programs are not typical of classes over the 
nation. It has, then, been tested only nar- 
rowly, and in a larger context its potential 
good, or potential harm, can at this time only 
be guessed at. As we understand linguistic 
and pedagogical theory, there is much to 
favor its use, and therefore more general trial 
and discussion may be merited. 


NOTES 


1 It may, in fact, well be argued, though we do 
not agree, that the student should see no 
symbols of any kind while he simply imitates 
what he hears. The principal argument against 
this position is that the student is already 
literate, even, to no small extent, symbol- 
bound, so that his imitation may be guided by 
written symbols to achieve greater efficiency. 
2? More commonly, but less convincingly, this 
statement is phrased somewhat like this: 
“Spanish is a phonetic language, so that special 
symbols are not necessary.”’ In this form, the 
statement seems meaningless, though Prof. 
Norman P. Sacks of Oberlin College has 
pointed out to us in correspondence about this 
problem that it simply means that ‘Spanish 
has a good phonetic spelling system.’”’ From 
the point of view of linguistics, all languages 
may be said to be “‘phonetic,’”’ since they are 
sequences of sounds of certain types emitted 
by the human vocal apparatus: Chinese, Span- 
ish, Ketchua, Navaho, it makes no difference. 
No language is “‘more phonetic,’ therefore, 
than any other. Some are better written than 
others, but all are equally capable of unam- 
biguous one-to-one sound-to-symbol reduction 
to writing, including intonation, juncture, and 
stress. 

3 We seem to stand in a position of some isola- 
tion in the extent to which we are disturbed 
by the deflecting potentialities of the orthog- 
raphy. Prof. Sacks, in the correspondence 
mentioned earlier, holds that ‘The standard 
orthography isn’t nearly the headache [we] 
make it out to be.’”’ Prof. Dwight L. Bolinger 
of the Univ. of Southern California, in similar 
correspondence, remarks that he believes we 
“exaggerate the difficulties of the traditional 
orthography, which is not to say I want to play 
them down.” 

‘ For details of the transcription of pitch used 
here, see the forthcoming article in Language 
on Spanish intonation, entitled ‘Spanish 
Juncture and Intonation,’’ by the present 
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authors in collaboration with Ismael Silva- 
Fuenzalida, and Bowen’s ‘‘A Comparison of 
the Intonation Patterns of English and Span- 
ish,’ Hispania 34.30-35 (1956). 

’ Confusion between the question mark in 
orthography and terminal rising juncture 
/t/ in the language is sufficiently widespread 
that, to avoid misunderstandings, we add this 
observation: The utterance éCémo esté usted? 
occurs on three patterns (i.e., with three in- 
tonation morphemes). They are these (writing 
a purely analytical transcription, not re- 
spelling, for this purpose) : 


2 
(1) /kémoestéustéd]/ or 
3 


(2) /kémoestdustédt / 
2 

(3) /kémoestéustéd? / 


The first of these is the normal, uncolored, 
unemphatic everyday greeting that accom- 
panies Buenos dias, ete. The second is quite 
ingratiating, often status-marking, though 
not necessarily so. The third is an echo-ques- 
tion, meaning only one thing: ‘“‘Did you say, 
‘How are you?’ ”’ 

® He may, as Prof. Bolinger pointed out to us 
in the correspondence mentioned earlier, fall 
back on his knowledge of English spelling of 
cognate items and thereby be more certain of 
words like centavo and vender than a Spanish 
speaker, though this does not help him with 
items like vaca or baca. Prof. Bolinger also 
points to another possible explanation of why 
he has “rarely had a native speaker in an 
advanced class who did not have far more 
trouble with [spelling] than the rest of the 
class”: the English speaker’s ‘“‘habits of long 
standing in English have made him rely on 
visual morphemes and he does not trust any 
spelling farther than each individual word—he 
fixes his attention upon it more forthrightly 
than any native speaker of Spanish would 
think it necessary to do.” It is our under- 
standing of these perceptive suggestions of 
Prof. Bolinger’s about why Americans speil 
better when they do, that it is not entirely 
their earlier exposure to traditional orthog- 
raphy in their experience of learning Spanish 
that helps them but at least partly the carry- 
over of English spelling habits. 

7 For evidence that mi may be stressed, and 
that therefore the absence of accent mark in 
the orthography is not perfectly correlateable 
with occurrence of weak stress on this item, 
see Dwight L. Bolinger, ‘‘Stress on Normally 
Unstressed Elements,” Hispania 39.105-106 
(1956). 
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TEACHING SPANISH IN A BILINGUAL AREA 


Jack Emory Davis 


University of Arizona 


The thousands of Spanish-speaking people 
included among the inhabitants of Arizona, 
New Mexico, California, Texas, and Florida 
have created special problems and challenges 
for Spanish teachers in those areas. The 
observations that follow make no pretense at 
originality, since they deal with experiences 
and situations common to any teacher in an 
area which is bilingual to a greater or less 
degree. Perhaps, however, they may serve to 
stimulate thought about the subject and to 
lead other Spanish instructors to contribute 
their own observations and their own sugges- 
tions as how to handle more effectively the 
peculiar problems involved. 

In Tucson, Arizona, the estimated number 
of bilingual citizens has run as high as 40,000. 
As for the University of Arizona’s share of 
these, no count has ever been attempted, so 
far as I know, but the number is certainly a 
sizeable one. With respect to the content of 
Spanish-speaking students in my own classes 
(over a period of eight years), rare is that class 
which has included fewer than two or three 
bilingual members, and I have had third-year 
conversation classes in which the percentage 
was over 50, 

Among the bilingiies themselves, there is, 
of course, a wide disparity in ability to use 
Spanish. But the majority have at least a low- 
level conversational fluency, and not infre- 
quently one comes across students with a 
rather amazingly broad vocabulary and some 
with even considerable grammatical and 
syntactical facility. There is a difference, too, 
in their accents, a few speaking with clarity 
and precision—obviously a reflection of a 
relatively better linguistic background at 
home—but with the usual delivery being 
somewhat hasty and careless. A few of the 
pronunciation peculiarities of the region that 
occur to me are: English labio-dental » is 
commonly used for Spanish orthographic 0; 
n preceding f, 6, or v often remains n in pro- 
nunciation instead of shifting to m (again, 
apparently, the influence of English); velar g 
before ua is softened almost to the point of 
disappearance (a characteristic of Mexican 
Spanish supposedly brought about by Nahuatl 
influence); final d is usually dropped, a com- 


mon phenomenon in the Spanish-speaking 
world; ll frequently degenerates to the point 
of sta for silla, servieta for servilleta, etc. 

There is also a great difference in the atti- 
tudes of the students. There are those who are 
eager or at least willing to “tighten up” their 
Spanish, to improve it, to take it seriously. 
But one’s impression is that in many cases 
the bilingual students are ignorant of or 
indifferent to this linguistic pearl of great 
price which they at least partly own. Even 
more, one often feels that the student has the 
attitude that his bilingual ability is nothing 
to be proud of, indeed, that it sets him off in a 
not altogether desirable way. 

Among the main problems facing the 
teacher is the motivation of the ‘‘snap” course. 
Of course the majority of the bilingties do have 
an advantage over the other students, espe- 
cially in the first year of study. This situation 
has often led to the feeling that special classes 
should be set up for them, but just how this 
is to be enforced does not seem to have been 
solved. They obviously cannot be forced to 
enter special classes because of such things 
as names or ancestry, and special examinations 
will not accomplish the purpose if the student 
is determined to get into the regular class 
because he thinks it will be easy for him. The 
possibility does exist that some of them would 
really sign up for a special class if such were 
offered, but here there arise administrative 
difficulties which curriculum authorities seem 
reluctant to face. 

A second problem is how to persuade them 
to be interested in perfecting their knowledge 
of the language. As a matter of fact, if this 
could be achieved, the problem of the “‘snap” 
course would be simultaneously solved, 
because there is plenty of work for them to do 
if they would do it. But several specific 
obstacles face the teacher. The students are 
reluctant to take verb tenses and forms 
seriously, to master the names of the tenses 
and their English equivalents. As an example, 
in the Tucson area the Spanish future tense 
seems almost to have disappeared, the “voy 

.” “jvas a...?” construction being 
ciiidlie substituted. The perfect tenses are 
usually employed in a slipshod manner, with 


little concern for getting the forms straight, 
especially when translating from English to 
Spanish. Another difficulty is that of requir- 
ing them to give usted a much more active 
place in their language, instead of letting tu 
do all the work. As far as the subjunctive is 
concerned, there is a sort of instinctive feeling 
for it most of the time, but on many occasions 
the indicative is incorrectly substituted for the 
subjunctive (here again, it is undoubtedly 
the English influence which is at least partly 
to blame). It is like pulling teeth to lead them 
to correct, improve, and add to their vocabu- 
lary. Now we all know that we cannot change 
the actual spoken idiom of a region, even if 
we wished to. We are not going to be able to 
stamp out the vast number of Anglicisms 
(such as parquear, carne de rostar, etc.) which 
are so deeply rooted in border Spanish. But 
it is quite obviously the teacher’s duty to 
require that they learn also the more castizo 
terms, and this, most of the time, they cheer- 
fully refuse to do. Another chore arises in the 
field of spelling; the students are notoriously 
unwilling to take seriously the written accents 
and the correction of the z-s-c and b-v con- 
fusion. 

A different problem exists in those somewhat 
rarer cases when the number of bilingiies in 
the class is close to, or over, 50 per cent. This 
usually occurs—at least, at the University of 
Arizona—only in the third-year conversation 
classes or in upper-division literature courses. 
When it does happen, the instructor is faced 
with what amounts to two classes in one. In 
the case of the conversation sessions, he has 
constantly to vary the scale of difficulty of 
his material in order simultaneously to retain 
the interest of the bilingual person and the 
comprehension of the non-bilingual. In the 
case of the literature courses, is the professor 
to lecture in Spanish or in English? Upper- 
division Spanish students should be able to 
understand lectures in Spanish, but the plain 
fact of the matter is that often they cannot, 
and yet they may be excellent students in 
every phase except the spoken word. 
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Another, if relatively minor, difficulty may 
be encountered when Spanish to English 
translation, on a literary level, is demanded. 
Here the situation is sometimes reversed, 
since the Spanish-speaking student may be 
handicapped. Very often it is clear that the 
bilingiie actually understands what he is 
attempting to translate, though putting it 
into English is drawing the sweat out on his 
forehead! In this case, it is unfortunate that 
the translation has to be made at all, since 
the bilingual student is, to a degree, thinking 
in Spanish, which is ideally one of the goals 
in language teaching. On the other hand, it 
is essential that they be able to express them- 
selves in articulate and idiomatic English. 
We might, finally, consider briefly the other 
side of the coin: the advantages of teaching 
Spanish in such cities as Tucson or San 
Antonio or Tampa. First of all, it is obviously 
desirable and pleasant to have relatively 
natural accents in the class, so that the non- 
bilingual members get to hear fluent Spanish 
from somebody other than the instructor. It 
is a good thing, too, to be able to build up 
occasionally a natural and rapid conversation, 
in the midst of the laborious piecing together 
of sentences by the non-bilinguals. And these 
natural accents and natural conversations 
often present a stimulating and healthy chal- 
lenge for the brighter students in the class. 
Another advantage is that a class possessing 
bilingiies is frequently a genuine treat for the 
teacher interested in such fields as phonetics 
and linguistics in general. Because for all its 
corruption by English, border Spanish is a 
colorful and vigorous idiom, embodying 
archaisms such as naiden, muncho, ansi, 
entenado (alnado), and verbal barbarisms such 
as puédamos and via (veia), as well as the 
innumerable and inevitable Anglicisms. Vo- 
cabulary and semantics is another interesting 
aspect of southwestern Spanish, especially 
for anyone having an acquaintance with 
American Spanish lexicography. In short, 
the teacher has before him a sort of linguistic 
laboratory illustrating the evolution of the 
Spanish language in one part of the world. 
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THE RE-INTERMENT OF MENENDEZ PELAYO 


On the 26th of August, 1956, while enrolled 
at the Universidad Internacional Menéndez 
Pelayo, Santander, I had the privilege of 
witnessing the transferral of the remains of 
Marcelino. Menéndez Pelayo (Spaniards now 
drop the “y’”’) from the Ciriego cemetery to 
the Santander Cathedral. The occasion was a 
double anniversary, the centenary of the 
great man’s birth, and the twentieth anniver- 
sary of what is known as the “liberation” of 
Santander from the rojos. 

Because of the political significance of the 
date, the Spanish Chief of State came to 
attend the re-interment in person, arriving in 
his yacht, which was accompanied by a 
destroyer. Franco’s wife, a strikingly hand- 
some woman, was with him, and took part 
with him in all the celebrations held during 
their two-day visit. 

Menéndez Pelayo’s remains had been 
brought from the cemetery to the Ayunta- 
miento the day before the official re-burial 
ceremony. On the morning of the great day, 
large crowds gathered early to catch a glimpse 
of Franco, who appears to be looked upon as 
a hero by the Santanderinos. In particular, 
the Falange veterans, dressed in white shirts 
and trousers, with red berets and sashes, gave 
Franco a rousing welcome. 

An hour before the funeral procession was 
due to get under way, soldiers were detailed 
to hold back the crowd. I was faintly sur- 
prised at the relatively small number of 
soldiers—one about every twenty feet, on 
either side of the street—who were on hand. 
They were dressed in the usual German-style 
uniform, but were much neater in appearance 
than the usual dirty, sloppily turned-out 
Spanish conscript, and were armed with 
rifles and fixed bayonets. 

The presence of the soldiers did not deter 
those who wanted to go from one side of the 
street to another, and even the Guardias 
Civiles, of whom a great many were present, 
had some difficulty in persuading the onlookers 
to stay put. By the time the procession got 
under way, however, the situation was under 
control. The troops and Guardias Civiles 
were aided in their disciplinary efforts by a 
large contingent of local police. The traffic 
policemen of Santander, by the way, were the 
only ones I saw in Spain who were capable of 


real traffic control. People actually obeyed 
them! 

Heading the procession was a group of 
clergy, about 150 in all, representing, so far 
as I could determine, the less exalted mem- 
bers of the various orders. These were fol- 
lowed by eight or ten gorgeously attired 
priests, obviously of the upper bracket, though 
I was unable to determine whether or not 
they were all of episcopal (or higher) rank. 
Menéndez Pelayo’s coffin, draped with the 
Spanish flag and bearing a hat and sword, 
then passed on a horse-drawn gun carriage. 
The great man had been posthumously 
declared a Captain General the previous 
week (one wondered what he would have 
thought of the distinction), and he was 
therefore entitled to full military honours. 

Immediately following the coffin came a 
group of high-ranking service officers, one of 
whom motioned to me not to take a picture 
of the Francos, who were walking just behind 
him. Rather than have my camera confis- 
cated, I let pass the opportunity of taking 
the picture, though I was very anxious to 
snap both Franco and his wife, since the 
latter was wearing the mantilla in the tradi- 
tional fashion, the only time I have seen it so 
worn. A long procession of soldiers, diplomats, 
and scholars finished the parade. During the 
course of the procession, four Harvard trainers 
kept flying back and forth, in what was 
actually rather a pathetic display of force. 

The remains of Menéndez Pelayo were 
laid to rest in a specially built sarcophagus in 
the cathedral, during a requiem mass. The 
populace participated, more or less in absentia, 
by clustering about a temporary altar set up 
in front of the Post Office. 

While there was no doubt of the sincerity 
of the scholars who had assembled to do 
honour to the great native of Santander, one 
could not help wondering which anniversary 
El Caudillo was celebrating, Menéndez 
Pelayo’s or that of the local victory of the 
Falange. As Franco passed along the parade 
route, his veterans kept chanting “iFranco! 
iFranco! jFranco!,” to which he replied with 
a benevolent smile, and the people in general 
seemed to greet him with enthusiasm. 

In closing, and to change the subject, I 
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urge anyone who is contemplating a trip to 
Spain to make arrangements beforehand 
through a reliable North American travel 
agent, preferably the American Express. If 
at all possible, do not travel by train in Spain. 
Reservations are necessary even for short 
trips, and a great deal of time is wasted in 
racing to and from the travel agency, trying 
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to get a seat on a certain train. It is actually 
as cheap, in the long run, to rent a car—or 
even a motor scooter—when one considers 
the great saving in time and the infinitely 
greater convenience of either of the latter 
methods. 

James C. McKeoney 
Waterloo College, Ontario 
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OUTLINE OF THE 1957 ANNUAL MEETING 
Statler Hotel, Dallas, Texas. December 26-28, 1957 
General Program Chairman: Jerome A. Moore, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas 
Thursday, December 26 
8:00-12:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 


Friday, December 27 
10:00-12:00. Literature Session. Chairman: G. B. Roberts, Southwestern Louisiana 


Institute. 


1:30-3:30. Elementary and Secondary School Session. Chairman: Mrs. Andrea 
McHenry, Houston, Texas, Public Schools. 


3:45-5:15. SNHS Meeting. 
5:15-7:00. Executive Council Meeting. 
8:30-10:30. Fiesta. 


Saturday, December 28 


8:00-10:15. Chapter Breakfast. 
10:30—12:00. Business Meeting. 
12:30-2:30. Annual Luncheon. 


3:00-5:00. Language Session. Chairman: J. W. Childers, N. Y. State College, Albany. 


5:00-7:00. Executive Council Meeting. 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS FOR 1957 


In accordance with the constitution of the Association, I have appointed Erwin K. 
Mapes and James O. Swain as new members of the Committee on Honorary Members 
to serve for five years. E. Herman Hespelt will serve as Chairman of the Committee 
for 1957. The composition of the Committee for 1957 is as follows: 


1957: 


E. Herman Hespelt, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Anibal Vargas-Barén, University of Washington, Seattle 
1957-58: J. H. Parker, University of Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Leavitt O. Wright, University of Oregon, Eugene 
1957-59: Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
William H. Shoemaker, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
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1957-60: John M. Fein, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
Carl A. Tyre, New Mexico College of A&MA, State College 
1957-61: Erwin K. Mapes, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
James O. Swain, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Cart A. Tyre, President 


EDITORIAL 


A NEW EDITOR 


It is with a genuine mixture of regret and relief that I announce my resignation as 
Editor of Hispania. I have been on the job since 1949 and I have enjoyed the honor 
and the job. But I do not think that such jobs or honors should be permanent, and 
I have been able, in these eight years, to do little reading apart from Hispania manu- 
scripts and proofs and little writing apart from Hispania correspondence. It is time 
for someone else to carry on, and I am happy, personally and as a member of the 
AATSP, that the Executive Council has appointed Robert G. Mead, Jr., of the 
University of Connecticut as my successor. 

Those of you who read “The Hispanic World” know that Bob Mead is a mine of 
information on the subject and I, as Editor, know that he is prompt, meticulous, 
and completely cooperative, an ideal editor, in short, and I feel very happy in leaving 
Hispania in his care. He is a scholar who is fully conscious of pedagogic matters, a 
scholar whose ivory tower has windows and doors that open onto the teaching world. 
I am sure that, under his care, Hispania will become a steadily more effective journal, 


and I wish him all the success that he so richly deserves. 


D. D. W. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


I again urge you to send to Sol Saporta or 
Harry Charly suggestions for improving the 
Spanish Contest examinations. These two 
gentlemen and their committee members have 
done a tremendous amount of work on this 
project and are very anxious to have your re- 
actions. Professor Saporta, chairman of the 
National Contest Committee (the name of 
which we hope to change to Test Development 
Committee) advises me that Mrs. Anne 
Phillips of Hewlett, N. Y., kindly volunteered 
to help in preparing the tests and now she has 
been. made officially a member of the commit- 
tee. He also says that “if there should be any 


other people who express an interest in joining 
this phase of the work, I would certainly be 
pleased to hear from them.” 

Formal application has been made to the 
NASSP for approval of our nation-wide pro- 
gram of awards which will be initiated in 1958. 
Harry Charly, chairman of the Committee on 
the Administration of the Spanish Contests, 
reports that correspondence and requests for 
tests are getting quite heavy. He and his com- 
mittee have labored long and hard to get the 
examinations printed and to prepare other 
necessary material. 

As indicated elsewhere in this issue, a Com- 
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mittee on Awards for the Spanish Contests 
will be established probably before the end of 
the year. The main function of this committee 
will be to solicit awards from various organi- 
zations and businesses. In the meantime, it is 
hoped that many of you will send suggestions 
to Professor Charly as to kinds of awards and 
prizes and names of prospective donors. He 
will turn this information over to the chairman 
of the Awards Committee after the latter has 
been named. It is my opinion that the Spanish 
Contest project is one of the most progressive 
steps taken by the Association in recent years. 
It should greatly increase interest in Spanish 
among the high-school students and it deserves 
our whole-hearted support. 

E. Herman Hespelt will serve this year as 
chairman of the Committee on Honorary 
Members and we are thankful to him for 
accepting this responsibility. 

Joseph Raymond, chairman of the Radio- 
TV Committee, has sent me the 1956 report 
of the findings of his committee. Some parts 
of this report, I believe, deserve to be shared 
with a bigger audience than was present at the 
Washington meeting. Following are some ex- 
cerpts: “In the United States, 50 millions have 
access to education TV stations—10 million 
more than the nation’s total school enroll- 
ment.” In planning programs “objectives 
must be within reach. If they are not carefully 
limited, we are vulnerable. Objectives vary 
according to the locality, the cultural, ethnic, 
and industrial orientations of the community. 
They also vary according to the hour; e.g., a 
6:00 P.M. program reaches children home 
from school ...a 1:30 program’s objectives 
would relate to adults...” As for the text, 
“an effective program must have one... to 
support the audial communication. It must 
contain a complete transcription of materials 
in each program.” 

“The usual length [of programs] are fifteen 
to thirty minutes. A longer program should 
have several changes of pace in the form of 
music or some distinct break from teaching . . . 
Long-winded phrases must be avoided. They 
kill the program instantly. New words should 
be rotated through old contexts.” 

“The rich possibilities of visual aids via TV 
are put to only a limited use if seeing is limited 
to views of the teacher’s face or to vocabulary 
cards ... Objects, realia, and pictures of ob- 
jects are important. They are crucial to the 
direct association principle. It is monotonous 
to see only the printed word.” 
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As to the use of guests “this implies indirect 
teaching or demonstration. Groups must be 
small; more than six are hard to handle. 
Teachers may work for about two weeks with 
six children, then rotate to a new group...” 

“Programs need a continuing theme. A 
series can be based on, say, Caperucita Roja, 
presented in a group of scenes to provide sus- 
penseful entertainment in language-learning 
situations.” 

Many of you have probably received the 
January 1957 circular, References on Foreign 
Language in the Elementary School, prepared 
by Marjorie Johnston for the Office of Educa- 
tion of the DHEW. It contains an up-to-date, 
comprehensive list of books, articles, teachers’ 
guides, and resource materials. Its purpose, as 
stated on the cover, is for the “guidance of 
persons who are planning a foreign language 
program in the elementary grades.”’ However, 
it would seem to be an indispensable reference 
for all those connected in any way with the 
FLES program. 

I have received from Victor Oelschliger of 
Florida State University two publications of 
which the FL teachers of that state can be 
proud. One, which could well be emulated in 
other states, is an attractive brochure prepared 
by the Latin American Affairs and Inter- 
national Trade Department of the Florida 
Development Commission, titled Suggested 
Operation of a Spanish Program for County 
Public School Systems in the State of Florida. 
It includes copies of letters from the governor, 
the state Chamber of Commerce, and promi- 
nent citizens urging the teaching of Spanish in 
the elementary schools, and a suggested skele- 
ton outline of such a project based on the Dade 
County Public School program. As stated in 
the guide it is a “vehicle to create an awareness 
on the part of the county public school sys- 
tems...of the potentialities of a Spanish 
program ...to demonstrate and explain past 
and present experience with a program of this 
nature . . . and to indicate the feelings of gov- 
ernment, education, and business leaders . . .”’ 

The other publication is the January 1957 
number of the Florida FL Newsletter, a special 
National Foreign Language Week edition. It 
is very comprehensive, containing news items 
and other material of interest not only to 
Floridians, but also to language teachers 
throughout the country. Our Florida col- 
leagues are to be congratulated on this un- 
usually fine newsletter. 

Cart A. Tyre 
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NOTES ON 


Conducted by the Eprror 


PREPOSITIONS IN ENGLISH AND SPANISH 


The teacher who looks at the diminutive 
list of prepositions in Spanish as the Academy 
and its followers set them out, says to himself, 
“No wonder my students have trouble distin- 
guishing para and por.’’* The list contains 
nineteen items: a, ante, bajo, cabe, con, contra, 
de, desde, en, entre, hacia, hasta, para, por, 
segiin, sin, so, sobre, and tras. This apparently 
is expected to match the list given by Curme! 
for English, in which there are 286 entries. 

Part of the disproportion vanishes when we 
realize that Curme includes everything, from 
unit morphemes to phrases like to the south of, 
while the Academy, with accustomed con- 
servatism, disregards things as familiar as 
dentro de and frente a. But there still remains a 
striking difference, and one wonders whether 
Spanish is really so lacking in resources of this 
kind as the numbers imply. We have been 
hearing for a long time that English is more 
hospitable to innovations than Spanish. Is 
this another instance of the same thing? 

One way to find out is to look up equiva- 
lents of some of the English prepositions which 
appear to lack counterparts in Spanish. When 
we do so, Spanish comes out with distinction. 
During has its durante, including its incluso, 
except its excepto, plus and minus their mds 
and menos, and so on. But the monolingual 
Spanish dictionaries put them down as ad- 
verbs, while the bilingual dictionaries develop 
a kind of split personality: in Cuyds, except is 
a preposition on the English side, but its op- 
posite number excepto is an adverb, and both 
Cuyds and Williams call incluso an adverb, 
but bravely put durante down as a preposition. 

This begins to look like a mere question of 
terminology. If it were only that, it would de- 
serve two lines. But when we try to explain 
why different labels are applied in the two 
languages, we uncover some interesting facts 
about the way their forms are clustered. 

Evidently there must be a hard core of 
prepositions, with an outer envelope that 
grows more and more diffuse, like the atmos- 
phere of the earth, the farther out you go. We 
can imagine that if the earth were a double 
planet, with its twin not too far away, it might 
be hard to decide, sometimes, which twin the 

* A paper read at the 38th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Washington, December 29-30, 
1956. 


atmosphere belonged to. Are prepositions in 
Spanish subject to some such double pull, 
which does not exist to confuse the classes in 
English? 

Since Spanish grammarians and lexicogra- 
phers are so determined to call the outer layer 
of forms adverbs, we should expect that the 
extraneous pull, if there is one, comes from the 
class of adverbs. So we ask ourselves, in what 
sense can a word like excepto be considered an 
adverb? Does it modify a verb? El come ez- 
cepto. Nonsense. Does it modify an adjective 
or another adverb? Esa mujer es excepto 
hermosa, Esa mujer es excepto excepcionalmente 
hermosa. More nonsense. Obviously adverbs as 
a class cannot constitute the outside pull, for 
we should have to revise the definition of the 
adverb in order to include these forms under 
it. When the Vor dictionary records excepto, 
adv., A excepcién de, fuera de, using preposi- 
tions to define a supposed adverb, it obviously 
does not believe in its own classification. I 
suspect that there are three reasons for it: the 
debatable forms are uninflected, like adverbs; 
the part is confused with the whole (Trabaja- 
ban mds durante la guerra includes an element, 
durante la guerra, which is adverbial); and 
“adverb” has long been a convenient name for 
assorted leftovers. 

We shall have to look in another direction 
for our competing center of attraction. We 
find it pointed by Andrés Bello, who adds to 
his list of central prepositions a list of near- 
prepositions in which he includes cuando (as in 
cuando la guerra), excepto, salvo, durante, 
mediante, obstante, and embargante.2 For some 
reason he excludes allende, continuing to re- 
gard it as an adverb despite its construction 
with nouns, as in allende los mares. But his 
comments, and those appended by Cuervo, 
concerning the origin of forms like durante and 
excepto, locate the outside pull. Durante and 
excepto are, of course, fossilized participles, 
which continued to be used up to the seven- 
teenth century in agreement with the noun to 
which they were joined: durante la guerra, but 
durantes las guerras. 

Our near-prepositions have not come to be 
felt fully as prepositions because they still re- 
flect the absolute construction from which 
they were derived. There is still occasional 
wavering, as in this from an Argentine novel: 
“{Cudntos logrardn, mediantes mis palabras, 
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llegar hasta la voz secreta que me anima .. . ’”* 
The absolute construction, hecho el trabajo, 
aprobadas las leyes, hallado el tesoro, is still so 
much alive that the native speaker of Spanish 
cannot shake the near-preposition free even 
though it no longer agrees in number and 
gender. Furthermore, there is a link between 
the fossils and the still active construction, in 
the shape of forms that are still inflected but 
are stereotyped in meaning, for example 
previo as a synonym of después de: “Previa una 
laboriosa preparacién ...el 21 de septiembre 
...qued6 inaugurada formalmente la so- 
ciedad.””* 

Granted that the link between the absolute 
construction and near-prepositions explains 
the reluctance to call them prepositions in 
Spanish, why the willingness in English, which 
also has an absolute construction? Partly, it is 
the comparative infrequency of absolutes in 
English. In greater measure, however, it is due 
to word order in the two languages. Except 
for a fossil or two like Dios mediante, the 
Spanish absolute puts the modifier before the 
head: hecho el trabajo, not el trabajo hecho; in 
fact, el trabajo hecho has been usurped by 
another construction, so that word order is 
virtually the contrastive marker of the ab- 
solute construction in Spanish. The result is 
that mediante un gran esfuerzo is still normal 
word order for the absolute construction. In 
English the opposite is true. The few literary 
absolutes that are left, like The house clean, 
she was able to sit down and read awhile, put the 
modifier after the head, and do not point the 
slightest resemblance to a prepositional phrase. 
Only a few remnants keep the opposite order, 
like pending an investigation, notwithstanding 
their objections, and they, isolated from other 
absolutes, are pulled into the orbit of the 
prepositions. Or it might be more accurate to 
say that their resemblance to prepositions in 
meaning enabled them to retain a preposition- 
like word order. And in English, just as in 
Spanish, the vacated premises have been oc- 
cupied by another construction. The work done 
means, to your freshmen, only ‘the work that 
has been done.’ 

If near-prepositions hover about the hard 
core of inherited prepositions, do they all 
hover at the same distance? No, not if the 
process is a living one. We have already located 
previo on the outer fringe. Moving from the 
periphery toward the center, we can divide 
the process into a series of arbitrary steps. 

At the farthest extreme are those forms 
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which still maintain obvious contact with 
some other construction. In Spanish, one con- 
tact is with the absolute construction. But in 
both languages there is another external con- 
tact that we have not considered yet, and 
that nowadays is a more active emitter of 
prepositional electrons than the absolute con- 
struction. I refer to the -ing form in English 
and the -ndo in Spanish. Their activeness is 
evidenced in the impossibility of drawing any 
line between verb and near-preposition. I 
doubt that any Spanish dictionary would even 
list a word like considerando or a phrase like 
dejando a un lado in the near-prepositional 
sense, let alone recognize it as a preposition. 
Practice varies in English. My Ozford Uni- 
versal omits considering, but others list it as a 
preposition. None list including as a preposi- 
tion. Yet Spanish is, if anything, freer than 
English to use the -ndo without a subject to 
attach it to. Perhaps here, again, is the reason 
we are more generous with the preposition 
label in English: we react against dangling 
participles, so when one begins to dangle be- 
yond repair we prefer to call it a preposition. 
In Spanish the contact with the verb is still 
solid. 

A step farther in are forms that have 
become detached from their source but not 
yet drawn far in the direction of anything else. 
In English we have failing, commonest in the 
fossilized absolute phrase failing that. Jesper- 
sen quotes an example of failing him from 
Shaw.* Perhaps English given and Spanish 
dado are in this preliminary stage, which is 
one of frequency and meaning rather than of 
formal marking. 

Next we find clear formal indications of de- 
tachment from the source but incomplete 
indications of attachment to the prepositions. 
In Spanish it may be the loss of an inflection: 
mediantes becomes mediante; inclusa becomes 
incluso. In English it may be detachment 
from a subject: Counting all of them we have 
siz becomes Counting all of them there are siz. 
Some of the freedom of non-prepositions may 
still be retained, as with English except, which 
readily combines with that to give except that, 
a rarity among prepositions in English.’ 
Evolution in the direction of prepositions may 
be evidenced in the exclusion of some con- 
structions that would be possible if the forms 
were still attached to their origins. For ex- 
ample, mediante excludes the explicitly 
nominative pronoun in Spanish, but has not 
gone so far as to accept the objective: mediante 
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yo is as bad as mediante mi. In English I might 
say They'll have to go minus their friends or 
minus you but I don’t think I’d say minus me 
or minus him, and I’m sure I’d not say minus 
I. Englizh than and but waver. 

The inner circle is composed of forms that 
take the objective case of the pronoun. In 
English, newly arrived prepositions can still 
make the grade. In Spanish I believe that this 
is impossible. Even as firmly entrenched a 
form as segtin, which every Spanish grammar 
and dictionary recognizes as a preposition, 
cannot take it. The pronouns mi, ti, and si 
have come to be felt as terminals of the in- 
herited prepositions, and can no more be de- 
tached from them than a suffix like -able can 
be detached from its stem. It is as impossible 
to say Lo hizo para él y mt as to say Es conta 
y conmensurable. 

On this account I feel that if prepositions 
in Spanish are not to become a dead class, 
Spanish grammarians and lexicographers had 
better abandon the objective case of the pro- 
noun as their criterion. If segtin cannot take 
the objective case, it should not be necessary 
for other forms to pass an impossible test in 
order to get themselves included. In its place 
I suggest the more realistic criterion of nexus 
with the noun. The first benefit that this will 
bring will be the elimination of foolishness 
about forms like excepto being adverbs. Ad- 
verbs don’t construe with nouns. As a sec- 
ondary criterion we need some formal sign of 
detachment from other constructions. With 
former participles this is obviously the loss of 
inflection. With some possible future addition 
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from the -ndo forms it might be loss of personal 
a, for example incluyendo a Juan becoming 
incluyendo Juan. This still leaves a few words 
to be decided arbitrarily or by feel. In Tengo 
todos menos ése the native speaker may be 
able to decide whether this belongs among 
absolute constructions in the sense ‘that one 
not being counted,’ or among conjunctions in 
the sense ‘pero no tengo ése,’ or among 
prepositions, as it would be classed in English. 
In short, it is time to take up where Bello 
left off, and not try to turn back the clock as 
his commentator Alcal4-Zamora does when he 
says of durante, mediante, obstante, excepto, and 
salvo, that “resulta indudable que les faltan 
los caracteres de preposicién.’” 
L. BoLincer 
Univ. of Southern California 
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Many arguments, pro and con, have been 
advanced recently concerning the teaching of 
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foreign languages in the elementary school.t 
It is not uncommon to hear teachers and 
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parents asking questions like the following: 
Can foreign languages be taught in the ele- 
mentary school? Aren’t they too difficult? 
Wouldn’t it be better to delay the study of a 
language until a student reaches college, or, at 
the earliest, high school? What are the ad- 
vantages in starting so soon? Should all 
children be required to take them? 

Since questions like the foregoing illustrate 
some of the more common queries, it might 
be of value to examine these questions and 
others which are directly related to them. 

First of all, it is no secret that foreign lan- 
guages can be taught in the elementary school. 
According to “Foreign Language Newsletter 
No. 14,” dated February 1956, during the 
past year over 270,000 elementary school 
children were receiving foreign language in- 
struction in nearly 2,000 schools in 357 cities 
distributed throughout 44 states. When one 
compares this total with a 1941 enrollment of 
less than 5,000 elementary school children in 
foreign language classes, he can begin to ap- 
preciate how extensively this idea has grown 
in the past 15 years. 

In Lawrence, Kansas, for example, the pro- 
gram began with the teaching of Spanish in 
the elementary school in 1949. Later German 
was taught, and two years ago French was 
added. During the present school year, 1956—- 
57, there are approximately 600 elementary 
school children enrolled in foreign language 
classes out of a total of 2600 students regularly 
enrolled in grades one to six. Since 1949, over 
two thousand students in the Lawrence ele- 
mentary schools have studied Spanish alone. 

Examples such as the foregoing would indi- 
cate that a number of school systems feel that 
there must be some special advantages in 
starting the study of languages early. Those 
who believe this have taken their cue from 
noticing the way in which children learn their 
native tongue. In learning English, the average 
child spends the first five or six years in learn- 
ing how to speak the language. He then 
begins to read simple material containing 
words with which he is already familiar. This 
accelerates the reading process, for the vo- 
cabulary is not new to him. The next step is 
that of writing which is a kind of follow-up to 
the act of reading. The cycle of communica- 
tion is now becoming complete, for the child 
can communicate in both the written and 
spoken forms of the language. 

Learning a language, of course, is not easy. 
In most of the American schools of the past 
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the teaching of a foreign language was delayed 
until the student reached high school. This 
meant that four years would be the maximum 
amount of training a student could get in any 
one language before entering college. As new 
subjects of study were added to the high school 
program, enrollment in language courses 
dropped in those schools where foreign lan- 
guages were not required for graduation. In 
many high schools today it is impossible to 
study any foreign language for more than two 
years. 

Because foreign languages were most fre- 
quently taught to high school students for 
such a short period, several developments 
naturally followed. First, many believed that 
it was impossible to teach a person to speak a 
language in the time available, but, they felt, 
in a short period of time a person could ac- 
quire a fair reading knowledge. Thus, the ob- 
jective of foreign language instruction became 
that of teaching the child to read the language 
rather than to speak it. 

A second natural development was that the 
student’s study of a language was often inter- 
rupted. Those who studied a language as 
freshmen and sophomores in high school might 
have to wait until they went to college to con- 
tinue their study. Our mistake here was that 
we failed to provide for continuity of instruc- 
tion, so after some time had passed many 
students forgot much of what they had 
learned. The study of a language to the point 
where some degree of mastery was achieved 
thus became the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Since foreign languages were usually taught 
to older students, a grammatical approach 
was often stressed. Many textbook writers 
supported this belief and encouraged this 
practice. This, of course, brought up a con- 
siderable number of technicalities in the early 
stages of learning the language, and some 
students were confronted with complexities 
before they were really ready to understand 
them. A grammatical approach is less interest- 
ing to the average child and less motivating 
than an approach which gives him an oppor- 
tunity of experiencing the thrill of being able 
to talk to someone in another language. 

These developments may explain why 
teaching foreign languages has been so suc- 
cessful in some elementary schools. With 
younger children, one is forced to use what 
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some have labeled the direct-oral method. 
Here children learn the most basic, functional 
words first and start almost immediately to 
speak short sentences and expressions. In- 
stead of learning the grammatical characteris- 
tics of an idiomatic expression, for example, 
the expression is learned much as one would 
learn a fact. After a child has had consider- 
able experience in speaking a language, some 
writing experiences are gradually introduced. 
The approach would be one of synthesis where 
building one’s own sentences would take prec- 
edence over analyzing sentences written by 
some other person. The complexities of gram- 
matical analysis would be deferred until a 
student had considerable language experience 
and was also mature enough to comprehend 
the abstractions involved. 

Perhaps the first problem that elementary 
school teachers and administrators must face 
is that of determining whether all children 
should be required to take a foreign language 
if one is offered. In some schools, participation 
is limited to those in the upper one-third of 
the class. Many favor this plan since they 
believe that foreign language study should be 
an opportunity only for the intellectually 
gifted. Some communities have accepted the 
idea of providing language training only for a 
small minority because this is all that they 
believe they can afford. 

One might challenge the idea whether in- 
telligence alone should be the factor deter- 
mining whether a child should or should not 
receive foreign language training. Certainly 
the children’s interests must be considered. 
Children who wish to study a foreign language 
should be given the opportunity; and, if it is at 
all possible, they should be permitted to 
continue as long as they can derive educational 
benefit. It is doubtful if all children should be 
required to take a foreign language course. In 
an ideal situation all could benefit, but this 
would require a teacher who knows the lan- 
guage, the customs of the people, and some- 
thing of their culture including their music, 
and then knows how to use the material to 
enrich the regular program of studies. The 
ideal plan would be to integrate the learning 
of a foreign language into the regular daily 
activities of the class. 

This latter point relates to a question which 
is frequently asked: How can something new 
be added to the curriculum without taking 
something away? The answer, of course, is 
that this doesn’t have to be an either/or 
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situation, as some would like to assume. 
Probably the time has come when we must 
begin to realize that a good program in the 
elementary school, or in any level of instruc- 
tion, does not require the same things of all 
students in common. The school can and 
should take this factor of individual differ- 
ences into account. 

The problem of providing time in the pro- 
gram is much less severe, however, than the 
difficulty of securing teachers to do the job 
well. Some have suggested that foreign teach- 
ers would have to be secured, but certification 
standards in many states would make this 
impossible. The ideal situation would be to 
provide teachers who are so broadly trained 
that they would be able to integrate language 
study into the regular work of the class. In 
many schools, the only solution would be to 
hire one or more language specialists to do the 
job. This plan has the advantage of providing 
someone who is skilled in the language, but it 
has the disadvantage of separating language 
learning from regular classroom work. This is 
an old problem, for in many elementary 
schools today both music and art, for example, 
are taught by someone other than the regular 
classroom teacher. While departmentalization 
is relatively common in America’s junior high 
schools, one teacher for a single group of 
children is still the most common practice in 
the elementary school. 

Thus, we may say in answer to the questions 
stated at the beginning that we know that we 
can teach foreign languages successfully in the 
elementary school and that doing this will 
provide a more natural way of learning them. 
Also, we know that earlier study will provide 
those who wish to continue with an oppor- 
tunity to achieve a much greater degree of 
mastery than has been possible in the past. 

But there are certain problems that must 
be solved before foreign language instruction 
in the elementary school ean be completely 
successful. Foremost is the problem of fitting 
language study into the regular daily program 
of studies in the most effective way. To this 
there is the natural corollary of providing the 
type of teacher who can do the job well. 

The obstacles mentioned need not be in- 
surmountable. Already much has been learned 
by those who are working with this program. 
More teaching materials are now available 
than ever before. Many colleges and univer- 
sities have become increasingly aware of their 
teacher training responsibilities both in their 
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regular programs and in special summer school 
workshops. Those elementary schools that 
wish to enrich their program of studies with 
foreign language instruction will find that 
their chances of doing the job successfully are 
greater today than they have ever been in the 
past. 


FLES NOTES 


Elementary school instruction in French 
and Spanish is being offered in ten of the ele- 
mentary schools in San Francisco. The pro- 
gram calls for the languages to be offered on a 
voluntary basis to pupils in the fourth grade, 
after school hours. Pupils will go to the nearest 
school that offers the program, where they 
will find recruited from the whole school 
system, instructors who will be paid extra for 
this work. The emphasis, of course, will be on 
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Call to Action.—In intensive work for the 
FL Program during the past 44% years we 
have had occasion to hear many hundreds of 
FL teachers discuss their problems at local, 
state, regional, and national meetings. These 
discussions have a way of ending on a common 
note; however worded, it amounts to saying, 
“We must find a way of getting the American 
people interested in FLs.” Then, since no 
mechanism or “gimmick” for achieving this 
purpose occurs to anyone, the matter is al- 
lowed to drop until the next meeting. Ironi- 
cally, a “gimmick” is now available and 
begging for use. The FL Program provided it 
in 1954. The fact that only a handful of FL 
teachers have taken advantage of it is a most 
discouraging commentary on the initiative of 
the profession. In 1954 William R. Parker, 
aidied by the FLP staff, wrote The National 
Interest and Foreign Languages as a Work 
Paper and discussion guide for the “Citizens 
Consultations” program of the U. 8. National 
Commission for UNESCO. The idea was that 
hundreds of colleges and universities might 
sponsor a series of discussion groups of in- 
fluential citizens, ending in a large public 
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the direct conversational approach, with the 
use of songs and other materials to establish 
early interest and confidence. It is a pleasant 
reversal of form to note that the program 
was suggested by Bert W. Levit, President of 
the Board of Education, and pushed through 
by the Superintendent of Schools, Harold 
Spears. We are grateful for such necessary 
support to the movement. 

Another bright spot in the FLES movement 
is little Davis, California (population 6000), 
where Dan Keller tells us they are starting a 
pilot program in one elementary school, of- 
fering Spanish to a group of 18 so-called “rapid 
readers” from the fifth grade. 

“References on Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary School,” prepared by Marjorie C. 
Johnston, an 11-page pamphlet (Circular No. 
495), may be obtained free by writing to the 
USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


meeting, on this topic. It was further hoped 
that these meetings might produce specific 
recommendations to be transmitted, for dis- 
cussion and possible action, to the U. 8. 
National Commission and its appointive 
agency, the U.S. Department of State. During 
1955-56 only one institution sponsored a 
Citizens Consultation on the FL topic. 
Why? ... Admirable initiative during the pre- 
ceding year was exhibited by the FL teachers 
at Indiana, Marquette, Iowa, Yale, New 
Mexico, Washington (Seattle), and a few 
other places. We now, explicitly, ask that you 
take the initiative at your institution. Talk 
about the possibility of a Citizens Consulta- 
tion with other FL teachers, English teachers, 
and any others who might be interested. 
Appoint one able person as chairman, backed 
by a panel of people ready and willing to 
work for the cause. Have the chairman write a 
brief letter to Mr. Frank S. Hopkins, 
UNESCO Relations Staff, Dept. of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. Tell him that an at- 
tempt will be made to interest your adminis- 
tration in sponsoring a Citizens Consultation 
on the FL topic. Ask him for details on what is 
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involved and instructions on how to proceed. 
Incidentally, ask him if he will send you 
several copies of Parker’s discussion guide so 
that you can give them to your president and 
dean or any other official whose approval 
will be needed. ... But whether or not you 
can get a Citizens Consultation going, you 
should have a copy of the revised edition of 
this 133-page book. It’s just $.65 at the Supt. 
of Documents, U. 8. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Ask for Parker’s The 
National Interest and Foreign Languages. 

FLES in Florida—The Florida Develop- 
ment Commission has issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “Suggested Operation of a Spanish 
Program for County Public School Systems 
in the State of Florida.” State Governor 
LeRoy Collins wrote to Florida Superin- 
tendents: “It is most important that we begin 
at an early age if we are to equip our future 
citizens of Florida with this essential language 
tool, which is of growing value because of our 
close cultural ties with Latin America. I hope 
that you will give this Spanish language pro- 
gram your support.” Wrote State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Thomas D. 
Bailey: “On July 15, 1952, the State Courses 
of Study Committee re-affirmed their interest 
in these words: ‘The Committee recognizes 
the need for more emphasis on building better 
understandiag between the United States and 
Latin American countries, of the importance 
of English-speaking people of Florida learning 
to speak Spanish at an early age as recognized 
during the past ten years. The Committee 
recommends that local schools be encouraged 
in whatever manner practical at this time to 
develop plans for the teaching of Spanish in 
elementary schools.’ I am in full accord with 
the above recommendation and endorse the 
efforts of the Florida Development Commis- 
sion in promoting the study of Spanish in 
Florida elementary schools.” 

Chief of Naval Operations.—In a letter to 
young officers published in the Sept. 1956 Line 
Officer, Admiral Arleigh Burke gave some ad- 
vice. Part of it: ‘““Learn a foreign language. 
Our alliances and joint staffs require working 
with foreign officers—to be able to talk fluently 
in one or more foreign languages is a great 
asset to a naval officer. Not only will you 
enjoy your professional duty more but you 
will be a more effective officer.” 

Germans in Latin America.—In 5 articles 
published in The Christian Science Monitor last 
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January, Ray Josephs gave an on-the-scene 
account of the flourishing drive by West 
Germany for markets in Latin America. The 
Germans are concentrating on the develop- 
ment of local manufacture of their products, 
especially in Brazil, which they regard as the 
key to the commercial future of that area. A 
few passages will show why the Germans are 
achieving success: ‘In their postwar economic 
drive, the Germans have used every kind of 
dramatics, from a big trade show in Mexico 
to frequent ‘buy German’ trips by West 
German Economics Minister Ludwig Erhardt. 
Dr. Erhardt, possessing an intimate knowledge 
of language, customs, and subtleties of Latin 
America, has helped to release millions of 
dollars’ worth of German assets in Latin 
America seized during World War II. . . . Since 
Latins are highly culture-conscious, the Ger- 
mans astutely began their commercial drive 
by concentrating on intellectual activities. 
Their Brazilian program is headed by Dr. 
Erich A. Huesch, onetime professor of Ro- 
mance Languages at the University of Iena, 
in Eastern Germany, from which he escaped 
to join the West German diplomatic service. 
Key activities have included establishment of 
an active German-Brazilian Cultural Society, 
sponsored visits by the Berlin Chamber 
Orchestra, and leading German opera stars. 
All have drawn crowds of the influential Bra- 
zilians....The Germans have also brought 
modern art shows to Latin America for exten- 
sive tours and established a daily information 
service to all newspapers, magazines, and radio 
and television stations. They have even set up 
a Portuguese language business and financial 
publication, the Mercurio Alamo (German 
Mercury), distributed to a list of key per- 
sonalities. There is an excellent United States 
business publication, Brazilian Business. But, 
say Brazilians, it is printed in English, and its 
content is primarily aimed at United States 
businessmen in Brazil. . .. The Germans have 
also made successful attempts to improve 
their service on special requirements and 
deliveries to Latin America. This starts with 
the preparation of special catalogues and other 
material in colloquial Portuguese for the 
Brazilian market; others in Spanish for the 
rest of Latin America.... Many of the 
leaders of Germany’s key industries are send- 
ing their sons rather than subordinates to 
Brazil to work in their newly established 
operations. These young men come well pre- 
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pared, ready for a long-range, if not a per- 
manent, stay. They speak the language with 
the right accent. They know their customers’ 
foibles. They are aware of the difference be- 
tween a sefiorita in Spanish-speaking Argen- 
tina and a senhorita in Portuguese-speaking 
Brazil.” 

Age for Beginning to Learn a Second Lan- 
guage—(The following statement was pre- 
pared by Dr. Wilder Penfield, Director, Mon- 
treal Neurological Institute, in response to 
questions from conferees at a Conference on 
Childhood and Second Language Learning 
held at MLA Headquarters 5-6 May 1956): 

“The optimum age for beginning the con- 
tinuous learning of a second language seems 
to fall within the span of ages 4 through 8, 
with superior performance to be anticipated 
at ages 8, 9, 10. In this early period the brain 
seems to have the greatest plasticity and 
specialized capacity needed for acquiring 
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speech. 

“The specialized capacity includes the 
ability to mimic accurately the stream of 
speech (sounds, rhythm, intonation, stress, 
etc.) and to learn and manipulate language 
patterns easily. Support for the conviction 
that the brain has greater plasticity for speech 
learning during the first decade of life comes 
from the fact that, in cases of gross destruction 
of the cerebral speech areas, return of normal 
speech occurs much more rapidly and more 
completely than at a later age.” 

Developmental Trends in Language Be- 
havior —(The following statement was pre- 
pared by Dr. Frances Ilg, Director, Gesell 
Institute of Child Development, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Arnold Gesell, as a result of the 
MLA Conference on Childhood and Second 
Language Learning, 5-6 May 1956): 

“The development of language in the 
growing child is subject to the mechanisms of 
maturation. These mechanisms do not func- 
tion altogether independently of the culture, 
but they are innate. They represent the net 
sum of the gene effects operating in a growth 
cycle. 

“For this reason age factors, that is, ma- 
turity factors, are of special importance in 
second language learning, to say nothing of the 
vernacular. The concept of developmental 
readiness applies with equal force to the motor, 
the mental, and the emotional or motivational 
aspects of speech. And since linguistic growth 
is closely bound up with the unitary growth 
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of the total action system, early language ex- 
perience has a significant relation to later 
language experience. The manner and order 
in which a child acquires speech reflect stages 
and patterns of neuromuscular maturity. At 
4 weeks of age his utterance, apart from crying, 
is restricted to small, throaty sounds. At 8 
weeks he vocalizes single vowel sounds (ah, 
eh, uh). At 12 weeks he chuckles; at 16 weeks, 
laughs; at 20 weeks, squeals. By 28 weeks he 
usually is capable of making polysyllabic 
vowel sounds and a consonantal m-m-m. By 
the first year he imitates sounds, and has a 
word or two in his vocabulary. At 15 months 
he frequently uses a jargon which seems form- 
less but is configured by inflections and 
rhythms. It has precursor and even predictive 
characteristics. 

“The jargon is a developmental matrix for 
words, which ordinarily begin to multiply in 
the period from 18 months to 2 years. At 2 
years, or soon thereafter, jargon is usually 
being displaced by three-word sentences, in- 
cluding the use of pronouns. At three years 
the child begins to use prepositions and plurals 
with some facility. Sheer rate of learning new 
words is at a peak. The three-year-old may be 
acquiring language at the rate of about 400 
new words in 6 months; and from two-and-a- 
half to three-and-a-half years his total vo- 
cabulary nearly doubles. 

“The ontogenesis of articulate utterance is 
complex. The correct production of each of the 
consonant and vowel sounds does not proceed 
from age to age in gradual advance toward 
specificity, but shifts with repeated regres- 
sions and progressions (Metraux). The 
mastery of consonants in terms of phonetic 
placement progresses from labial to glottal to 
post-dental to labial-dental, that is, from front 
to back to middle. Vowel sounds progress 
from back to front to middle. Maturational, 
rather than environmental factors account for 
such trends. 

“Words, whether spoken or unspoken, are 
cultural devices for facilitating the expression 
and the manipulation of meanings. When an 
infant or child manipulates objects in a 
meaningful manner, even without overt or 
inner speech, he may nevertheless be thinking 
in his own self-absorbed way. But when he 
wishes to formulate a personal meaning to 
himself, or to communicate it socially to 
others, he uses in due course interjections, 
words, phrases, and sentences. His preverbal 
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and verbal language alike is decisively in- 
fluenced by the conventions of the culture in 
which he is bred, but it is nonetheless subject 
to the laws of development. 

“The years from four through eight are a 
period of burgeoning in the patterns of lan- 
guage behavior. The series of thumb-nail 
sketches below suggest the trends of these 
growth changes. There are great individual 
differences, but typical trends become ap- 
parent when one age level of maturity is 
compared with another. A working knowledge 
of the key characteristics at these advancing 
levels of maturity has a distinct bearing on the 
methods of optimum teaching both of the 
native language and the second language. 

“The basis for the four-year-old’s language 
interest is exemplified in his acquisition of the 
words “world” and “different.” He wants to 
hear about other children, to know where they 
live, to sing their songs. His tongue enjoys 
the exercise of big words and different sounds. 
He has a spontaneous, playful attitude toward 
words, rhymes and jingles—which furthers his 
language development. 

“The five-year-old is more specific in his in- 
terests. He wishes to define, to know the 
meaning of new words as he hears them. He is 
interested in words in other languages as well 
as his own. He likes to name objects. 

“The dramatic interests of the six-year-old 
allow him to project himself wholeheartedly 
into the role of a child of another country. 
When he enacts everyday incidents—shopping, 
telephoning, meeting friends—his language 
learning comes to involve his vigorously de- 
veloping sense of self, and he becomes more 
aware of the living reality of a new language. 
Rapid drive ahead, rather than careful cor- 
rection, is most important to him. 

“Seven is a more critical and a more skepti- 
cal age. Intellectual aspects again play a more 
prominent role in language learning. The 
seven-year-old is interested in the meaning 
and spelling of words. Many Sevens use a 
picture dictionary, both as a specific tool and 
source book and as a fascinating volume for 
browsing in. Seven’s approach to learning is 
primarily a serial, step-by-step process. 

“The eight-year-old, by contrast, shows a 
new capacity to grasp total wholes. He 
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thrusts outward, ranging widely in new 
breadth of interests. He makes a more rational 
approach to foreign lands and peoples, and 
often shows surprisingly insightful empathy 
for social life in other cultures. Eight’s verbal 
expansiveness too (loquacity, exaggeration, 
boasting, fabulizing) can find new outlet in a 
new language. His beginning use of code 
languages (Pig Latin, Double Dutch) suggests 
new potential motivations in language learn- 
ing—sharing secret knowledge with friends 
and mystification of enemies. Slang and 
cliches, prominent in his use of his own lan- 
guage, can add spice to another language. 

“The present trend toward providing op- 
portunities for second-language learning in the 
early grades indicates a clearer recognition of 
the patterns and sequences of child develop- 
ment. The young child enjoys language 
experience. He is ready to learn, to listen, to 
communicate by word of mouth, in playful 
and dramatic situations. With favorable 
motivation he is emotionally amenable to a 
second and even a third language. 

“This holds true for nursery school and 
kindergarten age levels. But the new language 
experience should be introduced by a special 
teacher rather than a regular teacher. The 
give and take of language are so closely bound 
up with interpersonal relationships that even 
a mother may encounter resistance if too 
suddenly she addresses her child in a strange 
tongue. Second language learning whether at 
home or abroad is greatly influenced by emo- 
tional rapport and social factors. 

“In a culture which is at once monolingual 
and polyethnic, these factors are extraor- 
dinarily complex. They involve school ad- 
ministration (public and private), local 
community acceptance and parental coopera- 
tion. Nevertheless, it remains true that the 
generic child delights in language in all 
its phases, in mimics, in dance, in music and 
song, in dramatic expression, in activity games 
and the spoken word. The early linguistic 
experience may be forgotten, but the second 
language, spoken and enacted, will make him 
aware of other peoples, broaden his outlook, 
and facilitate the intellectual acquisition of a 
second language at a later and higher level.” 
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Inter-American Fulbright Agreements.—We 
call to your attention that exchanges of 
graduate students, lecturers, and teachers 
between the U. 8. and other American re- 
publics are now possible. Agreements have 
been signed with Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. Here are the agencies 
through which the various grants are made: 


U. 8. Citizens 


Graduate Study. Fulbright program adviser 
on campus or Institute of International 
Education, One East 67th Street, New York 
21, N. Y. 


Teaching (Elementary and Secondary). 
Teacher Programs Branch, Division of Inter- 
national Education, U.S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. 


Lecturing or Teaching (University). Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Post-Doctoral Research. Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Foreign Nationals 
The U.S. Educational Foundation or Com- 
mission in their country. 


The Study of Contemporary Spanish Litera- 
ture in Spain and Latin America.—A recent 
survey by the Research Committee of Spanish 
V, MLA, has provided information which 
should be of interest to teachers of modern 
Spanish literature. Questionnaires containing 
the usual inquiries regarding course work, 
theses in preparation and those recently com- 
pleted, and work in progress by the faculty, 
were sent to catedrdticos in contemporary 
literature at Latin American universities 
with colleges in Filosofia y Letras and at the 
twelve state universities in Spain. The 
catedrdtico was also asked to express his 
opinions on gaps and desiderata in the field of 
contemporary literature. Although the re- 
sponse was not nearly as high as it was to the 
1955 survey covering universities in the 
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U. 8. (see Hispania for May 1956), the 
answers received do provide enough informa- 
tion to trace some of the prevalent views and 
trends abroad in the study of 20th-century 
literature. 

One clear impression I received was that, 
in the opinion of our friends across the sea, 
we have been neglecting the study, and even 
the reading, of recent literature written in 
the peninsula. It will be recalled that last 
year several American professors expressed 
much the same opinion. I occasionally wonder 
how many of us would deny that we have felt 
that perhaps much of what has appeared in 
Spain, under Franco, since 1939, has not been 
worth the trouble studying, criticising, or 
even reading. A typical comment would be 
the one from the University of Oviedo: La 
literatura espafiola sigue fioreciendo en 
Espafia, no la cultivan exclusivamente los 
literatos emigrados. 

Among the works of a critical or historical 
nature for which a need was felt I might men- 
tion briefly the following. (In many cases, 
of course, opinions expressed on future works 
coincided with the opinions of American 
professors in the 1955 report, such as: a 
definitive history of the essay in Spain since 
the later years of the 19th century.) A need 
was expressed for a sound study of political 
writers in 20th-century Spain: Azafia, Maeztu, 
etc. Similarly, a history of Spanish journalism 
in the 20th century, and journalistic publica- 
tions; a study of the influence of Giner de los 
Rfos and his Institucién on religious attitudes 
in contemporary Spanish culture. As in the 
States, there was a strong need felt for more 
attention to very recent literature; la litera- 
tura ultima, la més préxima, was a phrase that 
occurred again and again, with the belief 
that it should be studied con mds rigor critico 
que el usual en gacetillas y articulos. One pro- 
fessor thought that reflections of la oratoria 
in modern literature should be analyzed. 
Practically all decided that a work was re- 
quired that would show the desarrollo y 
panorama del teatro espanol desde Echegaray. 
Several prominent professors believed that 
there was still missing the final definitive 
work on Spanish Romanticism and its in- 
fluence on the contemporary period. They 
expressed the opinion that the work of Allison 
Peers had not completely satisfied this lack. 
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Many called for a mayor espiritu de justicia 
on recent literary production and an objective 
work that would deal systematically with 
contemporary literary creation. On the other 
hand, several also felt that what was needed 
today was a serious critical work devoid of 
excessive technical terms and classifications. 
They felt that the specialized journals were 
satisfactory in their separate defined tasks, 
but that we needed more criticos de periédico, 
con responsabilidad y vocacién hacia el oficio. 

As to the various genres, a decided majority 
was of the opinion that prose was being 
neglected in favor of poetry. The professor at 
Sevilla was more or less typical in describing 
the lyric as the género mimado hoy. It is not 
very difficult today, it was stated, to find a 
good poet, author of sonetos bien contados 
but where is the one who can write a good 
short story or novela corta; the latter seems 
most elusive these days. Some few, however 
(and these chiefly from Latin America), 
feel that the time is ripe for a major work on 
the generation of 1927 (Salinas, Guillén, 
Prados, Cernuda, and others). Another 
seeks a methodical and stylistic appreciation 
of Juan Ramén Jiménez in his works after 
1917. 

The University of Murcia was happy to 
report that old prejudices against the study 
of contemporary works at the university level 
were rapidly disappearing in Spain and that 
such works were now considered as worthy 
of class-room analysis and ezxplicacién as 
the literary products of any other age. 

The list of theses just finished or in prepara- 
tion would lead me to believe that Spanish 
universities are not encountering the difficul- 
ties in finding capable graduate students 
that are troubling some of us in the U. 8. 
(And, of course, my list just concerns itself 
with the contemporary period.) As with 
student research in the U. 8., as seen in last 
year’s report, the more important names 
of course predominate: Unamuno, Lorca, 
Valle-Inclin, Baroja, and so on. We find, 
nevertheless, many theses for the licenciatura 
interpreting Panero, Noriega, Mesa, Sastre, 
Laverde Ruiz, Campién, Matuta, Quiroga, 
Salomén, Cela, Alemdn Sainz, and others. 
In the U. 8. the graduate student is rare 
indeed who will attempt a detailed analysis 
of the works of a second-rank figure; he would 
rather cater to those names that have already 
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doctorate titles: La generacién 1925-1936, 
Trayectoria dramdtica de Lorca, Novela de 
la guerra civil, Novela de la pos-guerra, Pasién 
de la tierra en Unamuno, El quijotismo de 
Unamuno. 

Excluding Madrid, Murcia appears to be 
the university offering the widest range of 
course-work in the modern field, with three 
excellent teachers and critics all giving several 
courses in contemporary literature: Mufioz 
Cortés, Baquero Goyanes, and Valbuena 
Prat. 

H. Tracy SturcKEN 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


Information Please—Does any reader 
know of a Spanish translation of ““Twas the 
Night before Christmas”? If so, please send 
a copy of it to Clara F. Kahn, Chicago 
Public Library. 


“Survey of Investigations in Progress in the 
Field of Latin American Studies.”—The 58- 
page Survey was compiled by Frederick Elwyn 
Kidder of the Univ. of Florida and it may be 
obtained for 25 cents from The Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. It is hoped that 
investigators in this field will send additions 
and corrections in listings to the compiler so 
that the next survey may be more compre- 
hensive. 


Vocabulary Cards——The Vocabulary Press 
(2706 Virginia St., Berkeley, Calif.) has de- 
veloped a set of vocabularies printed on note- 
book-size cards, for Spanish, German, French, 
and Latin. Each card contains approximately 
2,250 entries, from A-Z, either Spanish- 
English or English-Spanish, etc. Prices vary 
from 25¢ each, to 1244¢ each, depending on 
the quantity bought. It is a handy system 
enabling the student to keep the most common 
words at his fingertips while translating. 


Conference on the West Coast-—The Pacific 
Coast Council on Latin American Studies 
held its second annual meeting at USC on 
Oct. 26, 27, last fall. The topic for the first 
morning session was “Cultural Barriers to 
Inter-American Cooperation,” chaired by R. 
Hilton, with papers by A. Torres-Rfoseco 
and W. L. Schurz. At lunch L. Mozley spoke 
on “Mexican Art Today.” The afternoon 
session had two panel discussions, one on 
Social Studies and the other on “Recent 
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Significant Developments in Literature and 
the Arts.” The latter, under the chairmanship 
of C. L. Seeger, offered papers by W. Berrien 
(Literary Research), Luis Monguié (Prose 
Composition), D. L. Fogelquist (Poetic 
Comp.), G. Chase (Music), W. Scott (Fine 
Arts). The dinner speech, by A. Sdnchez- 
Reulet, was ‘Cultural and Ideological Barriers 
to Inter-American Understanding.” 

The second morning provided two panel 
discussions: “Coordinated Course in Latin 
American Civilization,” (chairman, D. M. 
Dougherty; paper, G. B. Becker); “National 
Character and Characteristics as a Field of 
Study in Latin America,” (chairman, R. H. 
Fitzgibbon; papers, C. A. Gauld, 8. 8. Good- 
speed, H. Herring, J. de la Puente). The after- 
noon session also consisted of two panels: 
“Present Status of the Mexican Revolution,” 
(chairman, T. E. Treutlein); “Present Status 
of Development Programs in Latin America,” 
(chairman, C. P. Schleicher; papers, J. R. 
Powell, E. O. Guerrant). The topie for the 
dinner speech was a music tour of South 
America. 

During the conference there was a special 
exhibition of pre-Columbian sculpture from 
Nayarit, Mexico, from the collection of the 
E. D. Taylors. 


Hispanic Source Materials in California’s 
Capital—This note is intended to provide 
useful information not available in the Hand- 
book of Hispanic Source Materials and Research 
Organizations in the United States, 2nd ed. 
(Stanford, 1956). It is a brief description of 
collections and items in Sacramento which 
would be of interest to Hispanic researchers. 
I have examined many original manuscripts 
which are evidence of Spanish and Mexican 
influence in the Pacific Coast area. 

In the California State Library in Sacra- 
mento the Davis, Marsh, Morse, and Sutter 
manuscript collections contain hundreds of 
original letters in Spanish dealing principally 
with mercantile affairs. The Morse collection 
alone has some 200 such letters for the period 
after the goldrush. Among approximately 70 
original letters in the Sutter collection are 
many from the elder Sutter to Antonio Marfa 
Sufiol, a Spaniard who had lived in California 
since 1818 and who was very helpful to Sutter 
during the founding of New Helvetia (which 
later became Sacramento). The Davis and 
Marsh collections also include a number of 
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original letters in Spanish, some of which 
were used by G. D. Lyman for his biography 
of John Marsh and by A. F. Rolle for his 
life of William Heath Davis. Both Marsh 
and Davis were well-known California 
pioneers. Further information about the 
State Library’s manuscript holdings in Sacra- 
mento can be found in the Guide to Deposi- 
tories of Manuscript Collections in the United 
States: California (Los Angeles, 1941). 

A brief description of Hispanic research 
materials in the California State Archives in 
Sacramento appears in a handbook entitled 

s’ Orientation Conference (Sacra- 
mento, 1956). William N. Davis, Jr., Archives 
Historian, reports (p. 101): “In the period 
1866-1871 the State undertook the transcrip- 
tion and translation of the records of the 
Spanish-Mexican land grants then in the 
custody of the U. 8. Surveyor General for 
California, resulting in the deposit in the 
Archives of a valuable manuscript file of 18 
volumes now known as the ‘Spanish Ar- 
chives’.” Two of these volumes consist of 
maps. “These land grant documents were 
indexed by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Other records pertaining to land grants 
during California’s rancho period can be 
consulted in the Law Section of the State 
Library. Further information concerning 
the so-called “Spanish Archives” and related 
items appears in W. W. Robinson’s prefatory 
note to “Land Grant Records that Survived 
a Great Fire,” Quarterly of the Historical 
— of Southern California, xxv1 (1944), 


~ a in the Law Section of the State 
Library is the Lloyd M. Robbins collection on 
community property, which contains many 
Spanish legal works dating from the colonial 
period. A description of the items in this 
collection was published in News Notes of 
California Libraries, xxvu1 (1933), 117-125. 

Of interest in the field of art are two oil 
portraits of Mexican governors of California 
(Manuel Micheltorena and Pio Pico) in the 
State Library and various pieces in the E. B. 
Crocker Art Gallery in Sacramento: a Spanish 
altar retable of pear wood, a life-size oil 
painting of a gypsy by Murillo, several 
polychrome religious figures, a chasuble, a 
vellum leaf from a sixteenth-century choir 
book, and several drawings of the colonial 
period. Charles Muskavitch, a member of 
the Crocker Gallery staff, is familiar with other 
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Spanish colonial pieces which are in the hands 
of residents of the Sacramento area. 

Dantet 8. Ketter 
Univ. of California, Davis 


Good Neighbor Commission-TSCW Work- 
shop for Mexican Teachers—In two short 
weeks ten charming teachers from Mexico 
City gained completely the admiration, 
respect, and warm friendship of the faculty 
and students of Texas State College for 
Women. These women, teachers of English 
in the secondary schools of the Mexican 
capital, had come to the campus under the 
joint auspices of the Mexican Ministry of 
Education and Texas Good Neighbor Com- 
mission for a workshop to improve their 
teaching of the English language in Mexico. 

During their stay at TSCW these teachers 
attended classes in Audio Visual Aids, Meth- 
ods, Literature, Phonetics, and American 
English. They were also given opportunity to 
use the laboratory of the Department of 
Foreign Languages for listening to special 
records for those to whom English is a second 
language as well as recordings from American 
literature from the collection of the Depart- 
ment of English. In the laboratory they had 
access to books on methods of teaching lan- 
guages, and there were sessions with the tape 
recorder for checking individual errors. 

Time was allowed the group for observation 
of various activities: Spanish and French 
classes, the TSCW Demonstration School, 
the Denton Senior High School, and the 
Denton Civie Boys’ Choir School. One day a 
trip to Dallas permitted the teachers to 
visit the cerebral palsy center, the William 
B. Carrel School, and the orthopedic hospital. 

Although the schedule was heavy, there 
was time for social activities and contacts. 
The members of the group were special guests 
at the annual Senior-Faculty Frolic of TSCW, 
and they attended two Concert Drama Series 
numbers while on the campus. They were 
dinner guests of the Denton Pan American 
Round Table, while the Chamber of Com- 
merce entertained them with a luncheon. 
At a tea in their honor they met members of 
of the TSCW Foreign Language Department 
and all those who contributed to the program. 
Mr. Watson Wise, Chairman of the Texas 
Good Neighbor Commission, was host at a 
dinner for the teachers. 

The closing event was a banquet attended 
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by college administrative officials, Mr. and 
Mrs. Neville Penrose and Miss Juanita Bar- 
bolla of Fort Worth, head of departments 
concerned, participants, and teachers. Short 
talks were given by President John A. Guinn 
of TSCW and Mr. Penrose as representative 
of the Texas Good Neighbor Commission. 
After certificates had been awarded to the 
teachers, the leader of the group, Mrs. Librada 
Maciel de Gardea, made a brief response. 

The venture was inspired and underwritten 
by Neville Penrose, former chairman of the 
Texas Good Neighbor Commission from Fort 
Worth. It was organized by Glenn Garrett, 
Executive Director of the Texas Good Neigh- 
bor Commission, in joint effort with the 
Mexican Ministry of Education. The offer- 
ings at TSCW represented the cooperative 
efforts of the College of Education and the 
Departments of Speech, English, and Foreign 
Languages. 

This program, which was carried out Janu- 
ary 7-19, 1957, was a significant step toward 
furthering friendship and understanding 
between the United States and Mexico. These 
teachers return to their classes not only with 
a refreshed knowledge of the English language 
and methods of teaching but with a deeper 
understanding of Americans and their way of 
life, which they can then better interpret to 
their students. 

A. W. Wootsrey 
Texas State College for Women 


Critical Bibliography of the New Stylistics. — 
Professor H. Hatzfeld (Catholic Univ. of 
America, Washington 17, D. C.) and Professor 
Yves Le Hir (Faculté des Lettres, Grenoble, 
France) are preparing a French edition of the 
earlier English and Spanish editions of the 
Bibliography. The new edition, entirely recast, 
revised, and brought up to date, will appear 
in 1960. In order to make this critical bibli- 
ography as complete as possible the authors 
would be grateful for the indication of any 
omissions or errors found in the previous 
editions, and for any notice or reprint of 
recent publications of stylistic subjects con- 
cerned with Romance literatures since 1955. 


Help!—Would some member who owns a 
copy of Poesias del Canciller Pero Lépez de 
Ayala, 2 vols., ed. by A. F. Kuersteiner (New 
York: Hispanic Society of America, 1920) 
be willing to sell his copy? The work is out of 
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print, and Mrs. Ann Bachmann (Box 5992, 
Univ. of Alabama, University, Ala.) is in 
urgent need of these volumes in connection 
with her doctoral thesis. She needs to own 
the books, so that she can mark them up. 
She will gratefully pay any reasonable price. 


“Folklore of Other Lands.”—Arthur Selvi, 
Lothar Kahn, and Robert Soule, of the 
Teachers College of Connecticut, have as- 
sembled a varied and readable collection of 
folktales, proverbs, songs, rhymes, riddles, 
and games from Italy, France, Germany, 
and the Hispanic World. The folktales 
appear in English translation or adaptation, 
the other selections in the original languages 
with English translation. There is a selected 
bibliography for each region. New York: 8. 
F. Vanni, 1956. xv, 279 pp. $5.00. 


“Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly.”— 
The last number for 1956 contains a bibli- 
ography by Frank Sedwick of theses on Una- 
muno. The listing includes information from 
270 out of the 281 universities in the U.S. and 
Canada that grant graduate degrees in the 
Humanities. 37 institutions reported a total of 
64 theses, which shows a steady increase of 
interest in Unamuno over the past 35 years. 

H. C. Woodbridge has drawn up a bibli- 
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ography of Spanish fiction translated into 
English during 1944-55. It isa valuable bit of 
bibliographical work since it contains transla- 
tions of many of the masterpieces, such as the 
Quijote, Lazarillo and Celestina. 

William J. Grupp writes about the influence 
of the Premio Nadal on Spanish letters, and 
Bruce Gordon presents his arguments for the 
validity of a second-year “Cultural Course” in 
foreign languages, comments on the report of 
the MLA interdisciplinary seminar. 


“Ciencia y Cultura,” No. 3, 1956.—This 
issue of the journal of the National Univ. of 
Zulia (Venezuela) contains some good scien- 
tific studies, but has little of interest for the 
language student. There is, however, a touch- 
ing tale by Dr. José Antonio Chaves, ‘El 
Cristo del pescador”’ (tradicién), which is well 
worth reading. 


In Praise of Santa Barbara.—Andrés Rod- 
riguez Ramon, professor at Santa Barbara 
College, has described a number of the high 
points in the history of his adopted city, in 
ballad form. Alma y perfil de Santa Barbara 
is pleasant reading and reminds one of the 
numerous romances histéricos that used to 
be written at the drop of a historical event, 
centuries ago. The Schauer Printing Studio, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


THE HISPANIC WORLD Conducted by Roszrr G. Mzap Jn.* 


“The Conquistadors.”—Jean Descola, a 
Frenchman with a great admiration for Spain, 
has written this one-volume story of the entire 
Spanish colonial venture in this hemisphere. 
The author begins with Columbus, who wasn’t 
really a conquistador, and ends with a “‘dirge”’ 
for all those who were; in between these is 
never a dull moment, for the narrative style 
is lively. The French writer’s imagination is 
free and vivid and his is obviously excited 
by what Germdn Arciniegas has called “the 
most stunning geographical development in 
two thousand years.” Most of the book is 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Professor R. G. Mead, Jr., 
Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 


quite properly devoted to Cortés and Pizarro 
but there is a chapter on that “just man,” 
Bartolomé de las Casas, and there is ample 
space devoted to other notable conquerors 
and the Indian leaders. In addition to the 17 
chapters of text, there are a useful chronology 
of the conquest, an explanation of the titles 
and duties of Spanish officials and a list of 
place names employed at the time of the con- 
quest. Beneath the somewhat garish dust 
jacket of this volume lies an excellent syn- 
thesis of a great historical enterprise which 
should find a host of interested readers. New 
York: Viking, 1957. 404 pp. Maps. Ill. Cloth. 
$5.00. 

R. G. M. 
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Columbus.—For some fifteen years Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s magnificent two-volume 
biography of Columbus, Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea: A Life of Christopher Columbus, has been 
a source of pleasure and instruction to those 
lucky enough to read it. Now the author’s 
short version of the Admiral’s career (together 
with his translation of Columbus’ Letter on 
his First Voyage) is available in a Mentor 
reprint (M181) entitled Christopher Columbus, 
Mariner and priced at 35¢. Suffice it to say 
that the vitality, sympathy, and narrative 
interest which characterized the longer edition 
are also present in this book. 

R. G. M. 


Feature Article on Ferreira de Castro.—In 
its Spring issue of this year the review Books 
Abroad of Norman, Oklahoma, features an 
article on the Portuguese novelist Ferreira 
de Castro. It was written by Jaime Brasil, 
the literary editor of the Oporto newspaper 
O Primeiro de Janeiro. Ferreira de Castro 
has been mentioned as a possible recipient of 
the next Nobel Prize of Literature. 

G. M. M. 


More Brazilian Writers on Phonograph 
Records —The Festa Company of Rio de 


Janeiro has issued further long playing 
records of a literary nature. Among them are 
a first disk of a “Spoken Anthology of Bra- 
zilian Tales,”’ selected by Irineu Garcia and 
narrated by Luiz Jatob&é and Paulo Autran. 
It includes Machado de Assis’ ‘Missa do 


Galo,” Artur Azevedo’s “O  Plebiscito,” 
Simoes Lopes Neto’s “Cacar com Velas,” 
and Anténio de Alcantara Machado’s “Gaeta- 
ninho.” 

The same company has Pablo Neruda 
reciting some of his own poetry in a recording 
made while Neruda was visiting Rio de Ja- 
neiro in November 1956. 

G. M. M. 


Lins do Rego at the Academy.—-On Decem- 
ber 15, 1956, the novelist José Lins do Rego 
officially became a member of the Academia 
Brasileira de Letras in Rio de Janeiro. As is 
customary, he had to deliver an oration in 
praise of his deceased predecessor. Lins do 
Rego shocked his fellow academicians by 
saying that his illustrious predecessor had not 
produced anything remotely resembling litera- 
ture, which happened to be the truth. 

G. M. M. 
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U. 8S. Universities in Latin America.— 
“American universities are playing an in- 
creasing role in the technical assistance pro- 
gram of the United States government to 
economically under-developed countries.” So 
begins the University of Tennessee News Letter 
for December 1956. The subsequent pages 
of the eight-page folder (excellently illustrated 
with photographs) describe the University’s 
program in Bolivia. The Univ. of Tennessee, 
we are told, “is the first North American 
university to render technical assistance in 
Latin America in the field of public adminis- 
tration under a Point Four contract.” The 
contract (with the Univ. of San Andrés in 
La Paz) is for the years 1955-58 and was 
allocated by the International Cooperation 
Administration. The sum involved is $421,000 
and at the end of three years the Univ. of San 
Andrés will have a School of Publie Adminis- 
tration for the teaching of government and 
its functions in Bolivia. Other features of the 
project involve the establishment of a special- 
ized public administration library, the forma- 
tion of a program of research and publication, 
the rendering, when requested, of technical 
advice and assistance on public administration 
problems to agencies of the Bolivian govern- 
ment. The librarian in charge of the first of 
these features is Miss Katherine L. Montague, 
who a few years ago was an undergraduate 
major in Spanish at the Univ. of Tennessee. 
Some of the other members of the University 
staff had made themselves proficient in 
Spanish before entering on their duties. The 
project and others like it under the Point 
Four program represent a new field of en- 
deavor for an increasing number of university 
people in this country. 


Univ. of Tennessee GeraLp E. 


“Sinergia.”—Carlos Soldevila tiene a su 
cargo la direccién de Sinergia. Han llegado a 
mis manos varios niimeros de esta revista 
bellamente presentada con reproducciones 
artisticas de pinturas famosas de temas 
médicos. Los diversos articulos son de interés 
general escritos con un punto de vista “muy 
humano,” puesto que su objeto es nada 
menos que entretener al médico y “hacerle 
un poco de compafifa desde estas paginas, que 
girardn en torno a su profesién como el jardin 
o el huerto giran en torno a su casa.”’ 

Asuntos de {indole literaria llenan las paginas 
de esta simpdtica revista y autores como M. 
Pombo Angulo (“Las Horas Indecisas”), 
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Dr. Vallery-Radot (“Vincent Van Gogh’’), 
Josefina Carabias (“D. Jestis y su Clientela’’), 
Dr. Ferrer Hombravella (“El Enfermo 
Mental, el Arte y la Pintura Moderna’) 
prestan una encantadora variedad a la 
revista. 

La redaccién y administracién se lleva a 
cabo en Sagasta 13, Madrid. Es distribufda 
gratuitamente a los médicos espafioles y 
probablemente los pedidos hechos por profe- 
sores de espafiol en América, serén bien aten- 
didos. {Buena suerte! 
Kinkaid School Josera Rivas-CresPo 

Zunzunegui.—Juan Antonio de Zunzune- 
gui’s latest novel El camién justiciero, which 
deals with the theme of the man of the 
lower classes who wants to triumph against 
society, was published at the end of November 
1956 by Noguer of Barcelona. Another novel, 
Una mujer sobre la tierra, which is set in 
Murcia and Madrid and records the struggle 
between the city and the country, will appear 
shortly. The French translation of La vida 
como es, entitled Madrid en guenilles (Madrid 
en harapos) is being published in Paris. New 
editions of his first two novels, Chiript and 
El chiplichandle, are being brought out by 
Editorial Samardn (Madrid). 

Joun C. Dowiine 


Texas Technological College 


Cantinflas—“And the picture would be 
worth going to even if it did nothing more 
than give American audiences a chance to 
see the Mexican actor Cantinflas, who plays 
Fogg’s faithful servant, Passepartout. Charles 
Chaplin has said that ‘Cantinflas is the world’s 
greatest comedian,’ and although any com- 
parison is certainly odious in that context, it is 
clear that Charlie was not just beating his 
gums.” [Robert Bingham in his commentary 
on the film “Around the World in 80 Days,” 
The Reporter, Jan. 24, 1957.] 

R. G. M. 


A New Book by Guillermo de Torre.—This 
Spanish intellectual, long a resident of Buenos 
Aires, possesses one of the most penetrating, 
balanced and original minds as well as one of 
the most felicitous prose styles of any His- 
panic writer living today. Las metamorfosis de 
Proteo (Buenos Aires: Losada, 1956. 334 pp. 
Paper. 60 pesos) is his latest work and one of 
his best. It consists of 27 essays and studies, 
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mostly written in the last decade, divided into 
5 topical sections. Those pieces which have 
been previously published were revised 
before their inclusion in the present volume. 
De Torre explains in his preface that in 
selecting Proteo as a symbol for his book, he 
sees in the legendary figure whose aspect 
changed constantly a being who yet remained 
faithful to himself: “...un simbolo ejemplo 
de la actitud asumida por aquellos que solici- 
tados por corrientes contrarias aspiran a 
mantenerse siempre en el fiel de la balanza, 
haciendo de sus metamorfosis otros tantos 
espejos de su identidad, distintos rostros del 
mismo espfritu de veracidad y libertad intelec- 
tuales.” This characterization is applicable 
also to the attitude and viewpoints of the 
author himself in all the sections of the book, 
whether he is writing on themes so dissimilar 
as Stephen Spender, Gémez de la Serna, don 
Juan, Goethe, or the unity of the Spanish 
language. All in all, a valuable and interesting 
book for anyone who is a student of the 
literature of ideas in our time. 

R. G. M. 


Hipélito José da Costa——Two essays, re- 
cently published in Brazil, deal with this 
early Brazilian journalist who went to the 
United States and Great Britain (See The 
Hispanic World of May 1956): that of Carlos 
Rizzini, published in the Coleco Brasiliana 
(S. Paulo, Editora Nacional, 1957), and that 
of Mecenas Dourado, who received the Pandid 
Calogeras Prize of the Brazilian Academy for 
his Hipélito da Costa e o Correio Brasiliense. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Modernistas —Two writers associ- 
ated with the Brazilian Modernista movement 
of 1922 have adopted the latest promotion 
scheme dreamed up by Brazilian publishers 
by having their “complete” works published 
during their lifetime. Menotti del Picchia’s 
complete works, mainly poetry, are being 
issued in fourteen volumes by Martins in Sao 
Paulo. The Editora Agir in Rio de Janeiro 
has begun to publish all of the literary criti- 
cism, sociological essays and writings on 
Catholic apologetics by Aleeu Amoroso Lima 
(“Tristéo de Athayde”’). Some twenty 
volumes are planned. 

G. M. M. 

Prizes Fostering Relations between Britain 
and Brazil——The British government dis- 
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tributes a prize of 350 pounds sterling every 
five years to a Brazilian who has written a 
book on an aspect of British civilization. This 
prize bears the name of Rui Barbosa. In turn, 
the Brazilian government gives a prize named 
after Robert Southey to British authors of 
books on Brazilian subjects. Both prizes were 
established through a cultural agreement 
between the two countries. The first winner 
of the Rui Barbosa Prize was Gustavo de 
Lessa, with Assisténcia infancia, A 
experiéncia inglesa e suas licgées. The first 
winner of the Brazilian prize was Charles R. 
Boxer, with Salvador de Sd, The Struggle for 
Brazil and Angola. 

G. M. M. 


Cuadernos Americanos.—Some of the best 
titles in contemporary Mexican literary 
production bear the imprint of this notable 
Mexico City publishing firm. In 1956, for 
example, the following volumes were issued 
by CA, all of them of interest to many readers 
of this Department: 

1. Manuel Maples Arce, Incitaciones y 
valoraciones (219 pp. Paper. 15 pesos). Maples 
Arce (b. 1898) achieved fame as a vanguar- 
dista poet and creator of estridentismo, but 
in this volume of essays, prefaces, and travel 
sketches he shows a cosmopolitan range of 
knowledge and a warm, sympathetic under- 
standing of varied Mexican and foreign 
artistic and literary themes. His prose is limpid, 
agile, smooth, deftly suited to the nature of 
each of the book’s sections. 

2. Vicente Magdaleno, Ascensién a la 
tierra (92 pp. Paper. 9 pesos). Telluric poems 
in free verse which sing of nature, atavistic 
rites, metaphysical visions, etc., with minute 
precision in observation but which also include 
passages of social significance: 


Pienso en el pueblo y en todos los que le traicio- 
nen 

—ya sea arrojando a la hoguera de la prostitu- 
cién a sus mujeres 

o hundiendo en el agua cenagosa de la miseria 
a los nifios, 

soezmente enriquecidos o exhibiéndose entre 
risotadas. 


3. Germain Pardo Garcia, Eternidad del 
ruisefor (151 pp. Paper. 15 pesos). This 
Colombian poet (b. 1902), long a resident of 
Mexico, has published 17 previous volumes is 
verse and his reputation among the critics of 
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now at a very high point. For Pardo Garefa the 
nightingale’s song is a symbol of eternal 
beauty, but in this book he shows a new 
orientation toward a militant democracy, 
although the lyric virtuosity of his earlier 
works is still present. Thus he can resolutely 
write “Soy un hombre del pueblo y el menor 
de mis actos positivo y demédcrata./No 
traicionaré jamds mi oscura arcilla ni mi 
patria de arena,” and yet permit his fantasy 
to dictate “Me dijiste que en toda espina de 
silencio/hay gotas de sangre que no concluye 
nunca,/y en los desiertos de la frente cansados 
dromedarios/que beben nuestras ldgrimas/y 
piérdense en arenas de secos espejismos.” 
4. Juan Larrea, Razén de ser (259 pp. Paper. 
18 pesos); La espada de la paloma (565 pp. 
Paper. 35 pesos). The author is a Spanish 
intellectual and poet, now living in exile in 
Mexico. He will be remembered for his 
earlier 2-vol. Rendicién de espiritu (México, 
1943), a many-faceted, truly unique objective 
and subjective interpretation of the Spanish 
background, the conquest and the historical 
destiny of the New World. In the present 
volumes Larrea draws on his wide reading, his 
poetic talents, and his dynamic desire for a 
better and higher way of life to present his 
belief that humanity is on the verge of a new 
stage of being in which a “Ser Espfritu’”’ will 
become fully evident, having been gradually 
expressed in the unconscious, creative activi- 
ties of humanity over the centuries. Lack of 
space prohibits further commentary on these 
two books; suffice it to say that readers with a 
philosophic bent will find in them rewarding 
if not easy reading. 
R. G. M. 


Southerners in Brazil—The curious story 
of the Southern migration to “Lizzieland” 
after the Civil War between the States was 
retold with more detail than ever by Frank 
Goldman. Serialized and illustrated by numer- 
ous photographs, the story appeared in 
Portuguese translation in Folha da Manha, 
Sao Paulo, during the last months of 1956. 

G. M. M. 


New Editor of Bibliography —Raymond 8. 
Sayers of Columbia Univ. has replaced Alfred 
Hower, formerly of Rutgers Univ., as Brazilian 
and Portuguese bibliographer of “The Roman- 
tic Movement,” a bibliography published 
annually in the Philological Quarterly (Univ. 
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of Iowa). Given the importance of Roman- 
ticism as the first literary movement of inde- 
pendent Brazil, the bibliographer is not likely 
to run out of material. Edgard Cavalhiero 
has just published a second, augmented 
edition of his Fagundes Varella (S. Paulo, 
Martins, 1956). Hernani Donato has written 
Casimiro de Abreu, O cantor da saudade for 
the Collection “Grandes Vultos das Letras” 
(S. Paulo, Melhoramentos, 1956). 

G. M. M. 


New Literary Supplements in Brazil.— 
Since December 1956, the Globo of Rio de 
Janeiro publishes a daily literary section 
under the editorship of the essayist Anténio 
Olinto. An 8-page literary supplement has 
appeared once a month since January 1957 
in O Semandrio. Its director is Saldanha 
Coelho. 

G. M. M. 


Latin American Anthology—Unesco has 
published in France an Anthologie de la poésie 
ibéroamericaine. The poems were selected 
and edited by Federico de Onfs. Ventura 
Garcia Calderén wrote the preface. The origi- 
nal texts are accompanied by French transla- 
tions. The authors of the poems include 27 
Brazilians, from Anchieta to the present 
time. 

G. M. M. 


Bicentennial of the “Abbé de Faria.”— 
1956 marked the second century anniversary 
of the birth of José Custédio de Faria, the 
Portuguese priest and scientist whose name 
was immortalized by the inventive genius of 
Alexander Dumas, the elder, in the person 
of the Abbé de Faria, companion and mentor 
of Edmond Dantés (better known as the 
Count of Monte Cristo) in the dungeons of 
the Chateau d’If. Born in Géa, May 30, 1756, 
into a noble Hindu Brahman family which had 
been converted to Christianity at the end of 
the sixteenth century, the historical figure is 
much more interesting than the legendary one. 
Doctor of Theology, ordained priest, preacher 
to royalty, he was also active in French politics 
during the First Republic. Student of Mag- 
netism under the Marquis of Chastenet de 
Puysegur (an enthusiastic disciple of Mesmer), 
professor and academician in Marseilles and 
Nimes, a controversial figure in Paris during 
the early years of the 19th century because of 
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his teachings and investigations, neurologists 
are giving more and more attention to the 
now time tested theories on hypnotism of 
Padre José Custédio de Farias, and some have 
called him the Father of Scientific Hypno- 
tism. Noticias de Portugual (N° 501, 8 de 
Dezembro de 1956) contains a fascinating 
sketch of the career and importance of the 
one-time prisoner of the Chateau d’If. 

Enrique Anderson Imbert.—After almost a 
decade of residence in the United States, 
Dr. Enrique Anderson Imbert, well known 
novelist, short story writer, essayist, critic, 
literary historian, and Professor of Hispanic 
American Literature at the Univ. of Michigan 
since 1947, recently made a three month 
visit to his native Argentina. Among the 
many activities which high-lighted his tight 
schedule, Dr. Anderson Imbert gave two 
lectures (“Literary Criticism in Hispanic 
America,” and “The Organization of the 
Universities in the United States”), July 31 
and August 1, 1956, at the invitation of the 
University of Tucuman, of whose Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras he was a distinguished 
member before coming to this country. 

Recent literary news from Argentina.— 
When Ricardo Rojas resigned his university 
courses he complained that: “(Durante una 
década reiné en aquellas aulas, donde ensefié 
con amor, el silencio para mi nombre y el 
index para mis libros.” 

Professor Julio César Callet Bois’ appoint- 
ment as Director General de Cultura has been 
confirmed. 

Soon to appear is Juan Carlos Ghiano’s 
Testimonio de la novela argentina (Ediciones 
Leviataén), which has been described as a 
careful study of the social aspects of his 
country’s novel. 

The Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, 
Mendoza, granted Jorge Luis Borges the 
title of Doctor honoris causa in Philosophy 
and letters. The ceremony took place in the 
Teatro Independencia. 

Quoted without comment.—‘‘Hace muy pocos 
meses—julio de 1956—, en es. magnffica 
revista literaria que con el curiose titulo de 
Papeles de Son Armadans fué a fundar a 
Mallorca, huyendo deliberadamente del am- 
biente oficial madrilefio, ese gran escritor 
que es Camilo José Cela, éste escribié unas 
lineas sumamente elocuentes: ‘La voz del 
escritor encuentra—suele decirse, también 
suele callarse—su rafz mds profunda y vivi- 
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ficadora en la independencia, esa humilde y 
lozana flor que brota en el dspero, en el 
umbrfo—y deleitoso y juvenil—huerto de la 
rebeldfa. Luchemos (o nos dejamos aplastar 
como un insecto, que tanto monta) por de- 
fender nuestra minima verdad, aquella intima 
y ultima escama que no nos es dado prostituir. 
Y abandonarfamos—se piensa, rectamente, 
por el escritor—la lucha, esta cruenta lucha, 
antes de mancillar el campo abierto y soleado 
de la verdad, el planeta donde la verdad, 
segin Rostand queria, suena comme des 
éperons, retumba como el didfano y barbaro 
canto de las espuelas’.” (José Iglesias, “El 
inconformismo de las nuevas generaciones,” 
Ibérica, tv, xii [15 de Diciembre de 1956], 
7-8). 

Mariano Picén Salas——The well known 
Venezuelan essayist, author of novelized 
biographies, and Dean of the College of 
Letters, University of Caracas, Dr. Mariano 
Picén Salas, was elected president of the 
Instituto Venezolano-Israelf, which was estab- 
lished in mid-1956. Upon assuming his duties, 
Dr. Picén Salas stated that an important 
drama contest sponsored by the center would 
soon be announced. Three sizable prizes are 
to be awarded, which will include the staging 
of the winning plays. He further pointed out 
that the Institute has a capital of 27,000 
bolivares to cover its operation and the 
playwriting contest. 

Portuguese Journalism Prize-——The Portu- 
guese Government recently added the Anténio 
Ferro Prize to the already sizable list of those 
it presently awards through the National 
Secretariat for Information (S.N.I.). Unlike 
the majority of the existing prizes which the 
8.N.I. awards to what it deems to be the 
best scientific and literary works written 
by nationals, the prize just announced figures 
among the few offered to non-nationals only. 
The terms state that a ten day stay in Portu- 
gal as the guest of the S.N.I. and 15,000,000$00 
in cash will be received by the non-Portuguese 
newspaperman whose article on Portugal, 
appearing in the foreign press, is judged to 
be the best. The prize will be awarded bien- 
nialy and will alternate with the now existing 
biennial Camées Prize. 

Man of Letters Re-elected—Ambassador 
Gilberto Amado, one of Brazil’s foremost 
legal authorities and, moreover, a poet, 
essayist, and novelist, has recently been re- 
elected to the United Nation’s International 
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Law Commission, a post which he has already 
held five years. Ambassador Amado received 
the announcement in New York, where he 
was serving as a delegate from Brazil to the 
United Nations. In addition to numerous 
professional and literary publications, three 
volumes of the autobiography (still unfinished) 
of this well known author-lawyer-ambassador 
have appeared to date. 

Brazilian Theater in Portugal—As 1956 
was drawing to a close there were two Brazil- 
ian theatrical companies on tour in Portugal. 
The Bibi Ferreira company was working the 
provincial circuit and the Teatro Popular de 
Arte, from Sao Paulo, was playing Abilio Pe- 
reira de Almeida’s Moral em Concordata in 
Lisbon’s well-known Teatro Apolo. Noticias de 
Portugal (22 de Dezembro de 1956, No. 503) 
quotes at length from the not altogether con- 
vineing arguments that dramatist Pereira de 
Almeida advanced when questioned in a press 
conference, upon his return to Brazil from 
Portugal, why he had made drastic changes in 
his play (in both characters and ending) prior 
to its being staged in Portugal. 

Honor to a Playwright.—The centennial an- 
niversary of the birth of the Portuguese 
dramatist, Marcelino Mesquita (1856-1919), 
was recently celebrated in the city of his birth, 
Cartaxo, where a life-size statue (by Leopoldo 
de Almeida) was unveiled during official cere- 
monies. Mesquita is generally considered to be 
one of the founders of modern Portuguese 
theatrical literature. Historical in theme (Leo- 
nor Teles, Pedro, o Cruel, etc.), basically Ro- 
mantic in treatment, yet with influences from 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck, Mesquita’s plays fig- 
ure prominently in late 19th-century attempts 
to revive the theater in Portugal. 

Alvaro Lins now Ambassador.—The distin- 
guished Brazilian writer and literary critic, 
Alvaro Lins, recently arrived in Portugal to 
take up his duties as Ambassador to that 
country. Not new to government service, the 
widely recognized authority on contemporary 
Brazilian literature previously held the post of 
Chefe do Gabinete Civil da Presidéncia da 
Republica. The present appointment is further 
evidence of a long standing Brazilian practice 
of giving official recognition to outstanding 
men of letters by drawing them into national 
service, either in government or diplomacy. 
Dr. Lins’ official duties will be facilitated, not 
only by his reputation and by the esteem in 
which he is held in Portugal, but also by pre- 
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vious first-hand knowledge of that country and 
prior acquaintance with Portuguese intellec- 
tual and governmental circles. In 1952, the 
author of the Jornal de Critica gave a much 
acclaimed course on Brazilian literature in the 
Facultade de Letras, Lisbon. 

Washington University Craupe L. Huier 


Iberoamerican Novelists—The May-June 
1956 number of El libro y el pueblo (Mexico) 
contains a series of critical and bibliographical 
sketches by Salvador de la Cruz of 29 con- 
temporary Spanish and Spanish American 
novelists (pp. 7-85). 

R. G. M. 


Menéndez y Pelayo—In commemoration of 
the centenary of the birth of don Marcelino, 
the Revista Nacional de Cultura (Caracas) for 
Jul.-Oct. 1956 prints three a.‘:cles on various 
aspects of the noted Spanish critic by Mariano 
Picén-Salas, Pedro Grases, and Pedro Pablo 
Barnola, S.J. 

R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos.” —Outstanding in the Jan.— 
Feb. 1957 number of this fine Paris bi-monthly 
are Ramon Sender’s “Pfo Baroja a través de 


su obra”; “Juan Ramén Jiménez, Premio 
Nobel” by Eugenio Florit and Mario Maurin. 
Also of interest are Américo Castro’s “De 
grata recordacién” (on Juan Valera and Al- 
berto Jiménez), Jorge Mafiach’s “Vigencia de 
lo espafiol en América,” and Victor Alba’s 
“Coloquio con Rufino Tamayo.” 

R. G. M. 


UNESCO in Guatemala.—‘‘Tn Guatemala a 
five-man UNESCO team of experts is aiding 
the Government in the training of trade 
teachers and the operation of industrial 
schools. The five experts specialize in machine 
shop practice, auto-mechanics, electricity, tex- 
tiles and the printing of textbooks. Focusing 
their efforts on the Institute Industrial Central 
in Guatemala City, the mission recently organ- 
ized night classes for some 175 workers in sub- 
jects such as general mechanics, building con- 
struction, and textiles. New teaching manuals 
have been prepared by the team and a number 
of Guatemalan trainees are working with the 
experts in order to take over the program 
when the mission is completed.” [UNESCO 
Newsletter, Dec. 28, 1956.] 

R. G. M. 
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Quoted without Comment.—From the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Apr.-June 1952, p. 275. 
“Sir: 

After much hesitation, I write to make a 
suggestion on a subject that has long been on 
my mind; namely, the current standard of 
knowledge of the Spanish language among 
American scientific writers. Can people be per- 
suaded to take this language question more 
seriously? People publish on southwestern sub- 
jects, and sprinkle their articles with Spanish 
names and phrases without troubling about 
the grammar and spelling. It really seems as if 
‘anything would do’ for Spanish! But, apart 
from the question of good taste and respect for 
other peoples’ languages, mistakes of this sort 
must make a bad impression on Latin-Ameri- 
can readers, and give a false idea of North 
American scholarship. They also shake one’s 
faith in the general reliability of the writers, 
for if an anthropologist will not trouble to 
learn a straightforward European language, 
how is he likely to deal with an unwritten 
Indian language? 

“Even in the American Anthropologist in the 
July number (Vol. 53, No. 3), are printed 
some inadequate translations of Spanish docu- 
ments. Why translate them, anyhow? Any 
student likely to be interested in southwestern 
matters will surely prefer to read them in the 
original.” 

Broughton, Stockbridge 
Hampshire, England 
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R. G. M. 


Juan Ramén, el andaluz universal.””—This 
is the title of Martf Sancho’s intimate article 
on the great poet in the December 1956 issue 
of Mundo Hispdnico. The excellent illustra- 
tions are photographs of the beloved Nobel 
prize-winner, his brave wife Zenobia, his for- 
mer home in Moguer, and Platero’s pesebre 
and tomb. 

The same issue of the magazine contains 
E. N. E’s quite moving and informative ac- 
count of the devoted couple’s life in Puerto 
Rico, “El Nobel en la clinica y muerte de 
Zenobia.” 

Univ. of Chattanooga 


New Portuguese-English Dictionary.—James 
L. Taylor is working on a Portuguese-English 
dictionary of about 50,000 words, which the 
Stanford Univ. Press hopes to publish this 
year. 
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G. M. M. 
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A Brazilian Orpheus.—The poet Vinicius de 
Moraes, once an inhabitant of Hollywood, has 
written a tragedy on the oldest operatic 
theme, Orfeu da Conceigdo. Translating an old 
European story into American Negro terms, 
as had been done with Carmen in this country, 
making of her a Carmen Jones, Vinicius de 
Moraes changed his Orpheus into a Negro 
musician of the hillside slums of Rio. When 
the tragedy was performed at the Teatro Mu- 
nicipal in Rio de Janeiro, it had a mixed re- 
ception. The play is to serve as a script for a 
motion picture. In the picture the chorus of 
the tragedy is to be omitted, while the part of 
“Black Lady Death” is to be changed into 
that of “Mae Maria, macumbeira do morro.” 
A “escola de samba’’ will be added. The play 
has been published with drawings by Carlos 
Scliar. 

G. M. M. 


More Machado de Assis Raymundo Ma- 
galhies Janior, who became a member of the 
Brazilian Academy of Letters in the Fall of 
1956, has edited two more volumes of tales by 
Machado de Assis from old newspaper files, 
naming them Contos esparsos and Contos sem 
data (Rio de Janeiro: Editora Civilizagio 
Brasileira, 1956). 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Documentary as California Thesis. 
—Samuel Zebba’s master’s thesis at UCLA 
consisted of making a documentary film of the 
Uirapuré legend among Indian tribes in the 
Amazon territory. Music by Heitor Vila Lobos 
served as the score for the film. 

G. M. M. 


The Theater in Mexico and Peru.—For in- 
formative notes on the popular theater, both 
amateur and professional, in 1955-56 in Mex- 
ico and Peru see World Theatre for Summer 
1956. 

R. G. M. 


“An Experiment in Applied Anthropology.” 
—Such is the title of an illustrated article by 
John and Mary Collier in the Jan. 1957 Scien- 
tific American. It tells the dramatic story of 
how U.S. and Peruvian anthropologists, work- 
ing together for the past five years, are helping 
an Andean Indian community to “break away 
from the hopeless traditions of centuries and 
raise itself to a more abundant life. The way 
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in which this has been accomplished makes the 
experiment significant for millions of people in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world.” 

R. G. M. 


Hispanica in the Library of Congress.—For 
an interesting report on its general activities 
and the acquisition of notable Hispanic mate- 
rials since Nov. 1953 by the Library’s Hispanic 
Foundation, see Howard F. Cline’s “Hispa- 
nica” in the Quarterly Journal of Current Ac- 
quisitions, Nov. 1956, pp. 40-49. 

R.G. M. 


Trujillo—For an interesting but unflatter- 
ing report on the man who runs the Domini- 
can Republic, see “Trujillo: little Caesar on 
our own front porch,’’ by German D. Ornes 
and John McCarten, in Harper’s for Dee. 
1956. 

R. G. M. 


Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—Numbers of 
outstanding books continue to appear bearing 
the imprint of Mexico’s foremost publishing 
firm. Among the most notable recent volumes 
of literary interest are the following: 

1. Teatro mexicano del siglo XX. Vols. 25, 
26 and 27 of the Fondo’s series, Letras mezi- 
canas, these three thick books fill a long-stand- 
ing lacuna in Mexican literature, for they 
contain a comprehensive selection of thirty- 
two plays written over the last half century. 
A number of these plays have long been out-of- 
print while others, produced in the past few 
years, appeared in small editions and quickly 
sold out. Edited by such leading scholars and 
dramatists as Francisco Monterde, Antonio 
Magafia Esquivel, and Celestino Gorostiza, 
who contributed the substantial, authoritative 
introductions and selected and annotated the 
plays, the volumes are probably the most val- 
uable yet to appear in the estimable series. 
They should go a long way to quiet the criti- 
cism which has been heard in some quarters 
that in its publishing activities the Fondo has 
tended to neglect national literary production. 
Vol. 1, 608 pp., 32 pesos; 1, 704 pp. 35 pesos; 
11, 744 pp. 35 pesos. All bound in cloth. 

2. Obras completas de Alfonso Reyes, 11. 
This third volume (519 pp. Cloth) of the works 
of Mexico’s leading man of letters is made up 
of five earlier books of prose written between 
1909 and 1921: El plano oblicuo, El cazador, El 
suicida, Aquellos dias, and Retratos reales e 
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imaginarios. The first is essentially a book of 
short stories, the second, fourth and fifth are 
composed chiefly of short, poetic essays or 
articles and crénicas, while El suicida con- 
tains longer essays of a freely speculative na- 
ture. Suffice it to say that these volumes ex- 
hibit the erudition, grace, and virtue for which 
their author is so justly famous. The Obras of 
Alfonso Reyes should be in the library of every 
college which has a Spanish collection worthy 
of the name. For a note on the first two vol- 
umes of this edition of Reyes, see Hispania, 
Sept. 1956, p. 353. 

3. Hueso y carne. A collection of sixty short 
stories, humorous, ironic, sympathetic, in 
which the author, Radl Prieto, exhibits many 
aspects of life in Mexico today as lived by 
persons of every social class and environment. 
The language is straightforward, the vocabu- 
lary relatively simple, and the style often as- 
tringent. No. 28 in Letras mexicanas, 283 pp., 
18 pesos. Cloth. 

4. El krausismo espafiol. A study of a com- 
plex movement in Spanish thought, perhaps 
the most important in the last century, by 
Prof. Juan Lépez Morillas of Brown Univ. 
The sub-title, ‘Perfil de una aventura intelec- 
tual,” indicates something of the author’s 
treatment of his theme, as does the following 
sentence from the Prélogo: “‘Lo que en el krau- 
sismo quiso ver cierto tipo de espafiol se nos 
antoja mucho mas significativo que lo que 
Krause puso en su doctrina o lo que Sanz del 
Rio se propuso al importarla.” 218 pp. Paper. 

5. 3 monédlogos y uno solo verdadero. Three 
previously published pieces by Max Aub, one 
of the leading literary figures among the 
Spanish exiles now living in Mexico. Their 
political significance is obvious and the reader 
quickly appreciates the author’s fervent desire 
and hope that freedom will return to his native 
land and all others where it is absent. 129 pp. 
Paper. 

R. G. M. 


Panoramas of Mexican Literature in 1956.— 
Two summary articles on this subject ap- 
peared recently: one, by Alf Chumacero in 
Novedades’ ‘México en la cultura,” Dee. 31, 
1956, and the other, by Salvador Reyes Ne- 
vares, originally in El Nacional, is reprinted in 
the Gacetilla “Studium’’, No. 50 (Jan. 15, 
1957). 

R. G. M. 
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Poetry Records of the Library of Congress.— 
Through its Hispanic Foundation, the Library 
of Congress plans to extend its collection of 
recorded readings by poets to Hispanic coun- 
tries. Its first new venture is to be a recording 
of readings by the late Pedro Salinas, to be 
cosponsored by the Institute of Puerto Rican 
Literature in Rio Piedras, P. R. Later projects 
include readings by two Brazilian poets, Ma- 
nuel Bandeira and Jofio de Lima. The latter 
recording was made a few days before Lima’s 
death. 

G. M. M. 


Alfonso el Sabio.—Professor Lloyd Kasten 
of the Univ. of Wisconsin went to Madrid in 
order to personally supervise the long-delayed 
edition of Alfonso el Sabio’s Estoria General. 
(Cf. The Hispanic World for December 1954). 

G. M. M. 


Prince Peter’s Travels.—Professor Francis 
M. Rogers of Harvard is working on a study 
of the true and the legendary travels of the 
Infante Dom Pedro of Portugal, Duke of 
Coimbra, Brother to Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator, and one of the romantic figures of the 
early fifteenth century. Rogers gave a paper on 
Prince Peter’s travels “to the seven parts of 
the world” at the Second Colloquium of Luso- 
Brazilian Studies in 1954. The same subject 
has attracted Julio Gongalves (O Infante D. 
Pedro, as “Sete Partidas” e a génese dos desco- 
brimentos, Lisbon, 1955) and Artur Moreira de 
S4 (Alguns documentos referentes ao Infante D. 
Pedro, Lisbon, 1956). 

G. M. M. 


Traditionalism in a Modern Spanish Novel. 
—Those interested in the trends of current 
Spanish novels will be struck by the use of 
spiritual preoccupations and the deep-rooted 
appeal to traditionalism in the prize-winning 
novel La mujer nueva (Premio Menorca 1955) 
by Carmen Laforet. 

Although the story deals with the Civil War 
and the postwar years and therefore is con- 
cerned with the influences of the Second Re- 
public, its true purpose is of quite a different 
nature. Brought up in the rootless secular so- 
ciety of the Republic, Paulina Nieves has sub- 
stituted a modern materialistic philosophy of 
immediate happiness for religion. Having thus 
drifted away from the Church, she becomes 
the victim of material and passing pleasures 
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which lack spiritual satisfaction. While hope- 
lessly lost morally and emotionally, she is un- 
expectedly touched by divine grace while 
travelling to Madrid. With this turning point 
in her life, a new purpose and existence are 
opened up to her. She rejoins the Church of 
her people and, after great inner conflicts and 
moments of doubt, she is able to find and fol- 
low the road to salvation. Her problems begin 
to vanish as she returns to her husband follow- 
ing a new Church marriage ceremony and, in 
the réle of the Christian wife, she can be con- 
fident of reestablishing herself not only in the 
eyes of others but also in the eyes of God. 
Despite the contemporary setting of the 
novel, political and historical events are sec- 
ondary. As may be seen from the foregoing 
synopsis, it is the ancient Spanish interest in 
spiritual conflicts, conversion by divine grace, 
the acceptance of the traditional place in fam- 
ily life for Spanish women, and the clear call 
to the people of Spain to stand fast in the faith 
of centuries which set forth unmistakably the 
author’s real message. Through her espafio- 
lismo, Carmen Laforet is attempting to link 
the past with the present by portraying the 
strength and comfort to be derived from tradi- 
tional beliefs, beliefs which she upholds as still 
valid in this modern world. 
Univ. of Toronto Neate H. Tay.er 


“Prometeo.”,—Romualdo Brughetti, well- 
known Argentine art critic and essayist, is the 
author of a book bearing the above title (Bue- 
nos Aires: “La Mandrdgora,” 1956. 159 pp. 
Paper). In the first part the author has Pro- 
metheus retell his story in the first person, and 
in the second he has him rapidly make a per- 
sonal survey of human culture from its be- 
ginnings down to the present. For the author, 
his hero today is no longer a symbol but to be 
found in every human, great or small, who be- 
lieves in progress and love, and who defends 
the other noble aspects of existence: liberty, 
justice, intelligence, culture, and brotherhood. 

R. G. M. 


“Latin American Report.”—This is the 
name of a new monthly magazine, established 
in 1956, intended to record and interpret the 
social and economic events of our hemisphere 
with emphasis on Latin America. In view of 
the paucity of news ordinarily available on de- 
velopments south of our border, the appear- 
ance of this magazine is especially welcome. 
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William G. Gaudet, publisher, and Scott 
Seegers, Washington editor, are both experi- 
enced analysts of Latin American affairs. 
Subscriptions are $3.50 per year, and the ad- 
dress is Latin American Reports, Inc., Inter- 
national Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. 

R. G. M. 


“Revista Mexicana de Literatura.””—Of spe- 
cial interest in this new Mexican bimonthly 
for Sept.-Oct. 1956 is a round table discussion 
of the topic “Literatura y sociedad” in which 
a number of well-known writers participate. 
Among the Hispanic participants are Mariano 
Picén Salas, Daniel Cossfo Villegas, Ezequiel 
Martinez Estrada, Hernando Téllez, José Le- 
zama Lima, and Emilio Adolfo Westphalen. 
The discussion will continue in subsequent 
issues of the review. 

R. G. M. 


Recent Losada Books——Among the new 
titles issued by this outstanding Buenos Aires 
firm, several are of interest to students of 
Spanish American literature. Two more vol- 
umes have been published on the Cuentos 
completos of Horacio Quiroga; these are in the 
“Biblioteca Contempordnea”’ Nos. 261 and 
263 (El desierto, 1956, 133 pp. Paper; Los des- 
terrados, 1956, 118 pp. Paper). Virgilio Pifiera, 
a young Cuban writer, is the author of Cuentos 
frios, a collection of 23 short stories written in 
the last ten years (1956, 189 pp. Paper). These 
stories are narrated in an objective style and 
dominated by a dark humor but, as Pifiera 
says of himself, ““E] autor esté bien metido en 
el horno y, como sus semejantes, su cuerpo y 
su alma arden lindamente en el infierno que é1 
se ha creado.” Norah Lange, a member of the 
“Martin Fierro” generation in Argentine liter- 
ature, became known first as a poet but in 
Los dos retratos she has produced an intro- 
spective novel, full of shadings and poetically 
expressed (1956, 196 pp. Paper). The story, 
told in the first person, is laid in the center of 
a family who meet weekly in a dining room 
dominated by two portraits. The narrator re- 
lates the obsession which these portraits pro- 
duce in one of those present and the atmos- 
phere of unhappiness and hatred caused by 
them. The dénouement is unexpected. 

R. G. M. 


Spanish Linguistics—The search for a 
“system” of basic linguistic concepts that 
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would satisfy the Hispanic manner of thought 
has led Diego Catal4n Menéndez-Pidal to 
the composition of La escuela lingitistica es- 
pafiola y su concepcién del lenguaje, published 
by Editorial Gredos, Madrid, 1955, as a part 
of the Biblioteca Romdnica Hispdénica. While 
attempting to represent the Spanish School of 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal and Amado Alonso 
and its conception of linguistics, the little book 
actually becomes an introduction to general 
linguistics for the hispano-hablante, with much 
evidence of the influence of Ferdinand de 
Saussure. 


D.L. C. 


An Encyclopedia of Latin-American His- 
tory.”,—By Michael Rheta Martin and Gabriel 
H. Lovett. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 
1956. 392 pp. Cloth. $6.00. The jacket of this 
book describes it as “Covering the historical, 
social, economic and cultural development of 
all Latin-American countries.” And so it does, 
if we interpret this statement liberally rather 
than literally. The volume is the first of its 
kind ever to be published and is undoubtedly 
valuable as a pioneering effort. But it is com- 
piled from a variety of sources, some of which 
are excellent and others of which are inaccu- 
rate or out-dated. This, of course, is true to a 
degree of every similar reference book, and it 
is to be hoped that in the present case, the 
editors will correct the shortcomings of the 
work in a second edition. They might also ex- 
pand the “cultural” entries, in order to better 
achieve their announced objective. 

An idea of some of the inaccuracies of the 
volume may be gained from the following ob- 
servations, all of which were noted in a rapid, 
spot-check of the text: Acapulco is given a 
population of 10 thousand instead of the 40 or 
45 thousand it now possesses; Gonzalez Prada 
is called a “socialist” instead of a philosophical 
anarchist; Maridtegui is more accurately 
called a Marxist than a “Communist;’’ Alar- 
c6n’s dates are given as “1851?-1639;” Ale- 
gria’s novel is spelled ‘La serpiente de ore;” 
“Upsallata” is given instead of “Uspallata” 
pass; Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez is omitted 
but many minor poets are included; Amauta 
was founded in 1926, not 1925; the summary 
of literary development is sometimes arbitrary 
and incomplete; the article on the Good 
Neighbor Policy might lead the unwary reader 
to assume the Policy is flourishing at present; 
the Tampico and Dolphin “incidents” are the 
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same, but the reader cannot tell this from the 
articles on them; there are entries on relations 
between Latin America and France, Germany, 
and Russia, but none on relations with Spain 
or Britain; Haya de la Torre was born in 1895, 
not 1898; there is no mention of Gonzdlez 
Prada in the article on Indianismo; pulque is 
listed, pisco is not; a number of recent figures 
(writers and statesmen), now dead, are listed 
without the dates of their death. 

R. G. M. 


“Directorio de escritores mezxicanos.’’—This 
is a 350-page paper-bound reference volume 
compiled and published by the Sociedad de 
Amigos del Libro Mexicano in February 1956. 
Included are bio-bibliographical entries relat- 
ing to 307 contemporary Mexican authors of 
all genres. This is a first edition of only 500 
copies, and of these but 170 are for public 
sale. Available from the publishers, Palma 
9-407, Mexico, D.F. for 30 pesos. 

R.G. M. 


“Ibérica.”—The content of the Jan. 15, 
1957, issue of this New York magazine is espe- 
cially distinguished for the following articles: 
“Pio Baroja, “The Bad Man of Itzea’” by 
Antonio Otero Seco; “Who Will Answer for 
the Dictatorship” by Salvador de Madariaga, 
and Ramén Sender’s ‘““Menéndez Pelayo: Con- 
fusion and Conspiracy.”’ The journal also con- 
tinues to publish excerpts from the Galindez 
book, The Era of Trujillo. 

R. G. M. 


Spanish and Spanish American Bibliog- 
raphy.—According to an announcement in 
the Revista Hispdénica Moderna for July—Oct. 
1956, there has been a renewal of the arrange- 
ment between RHM and the Nueva Revista de 
Filologia Hispdnica in regard to Hispanic bib- 
liography. The RHM will now publish only 
current Spanish American bibliography and 
the NRFH will publish the current bibliogra- 
phy of Spain and Portugal. 

R. G. M. 


The Liberalism of Anténio Sérgio.—Anténio 
Sérgio, the prominent Portuguese essayist, 
historian, teacher, and a cabinet member be- 
fore the advent of the Salazar regime, has once 
more taken the initiative of asking for free 
elections as President of a “committee for the 
furtherance of the vote.” According to a dis- 
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patch from Lisbon, published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of February 20, 1957, Sérgio 
hopes to persuade the government to admit 
the representation of opposition parties when 
presidential elections and elections for the 
National Assembly are held in November of 
this year. 


G. M. M. 


Third Luso-Brazilian Colloquium.—Under 
the sponsorship of the Instituto de Alta Cultura 
and the Junta de Investigagées do Ultramar, the 
Third Colloquium of Luso-Brazilian Studies 
will be held in Lisbon, September 9-15, 1957. 
Like earlier colloquia held in Washington and 
8. Paulo, the third colloquium has as its pur- 
pose “the promotion of studies of the forma- 
tion, development, diffusion and characteris- 
tics of Luso-Brazilian civilization wherever it 
has made its presence felt.” 

Six sections have been formed and within 
each of them from three to five themes have 
been proposed: I. Human Geography; IT. Lan- 
guage (the four themes proposed under this 
heading are: 1. The language of travel de- 
scriptions from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century; 2. Nautical and rural terminology in 
Portugal, on the Atlantic Islands of Portugal, 
and in Brazil; 3. Toponimy of Portuguese ori- 
gin on the Atlantic Islands, in Brazil, Africa, 
and the Orient; 4. Contribution of the phonet- 
ics and the vocabulary in overseas Portuguese 
to the European Portuguese from the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth century); III. Literature 
(subdivided into 1. Portuguese Humanism and 
its relations with the rest of Europe; 2. Exotic 
nature and peoples in Portuguese literature; 
3. The Indian, the Negro and the Mestizo in 
Brazilian fiction of the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries; 4. Folk literature in Portugal, 
the Atlantic Islands and Brazil; 5. The Sym- 
bolist movement in Portugal and Brazil); 
IV. Fine Arts; V. Society, Politics and Eco- 
nomics; VI. Law; VII. Instruments of Investi- 
gation and Culture. 

According to the first circular sent out by 
the sponsoring organizations, papers should 
reach the Secretary of the III Coléquio Inter- 
nacional de Estudos Luso-Brasileiros, Centro 
de Estudos Filolégicos, Travessa do Arco a 
Jesus, 13, Lisboa, Portugal, by July 15, 1957. 
Papers should be doublespaced and should not 
exceed twenty typewritten pages. Two copies 
of each paper are to be sent. 


G. M. M. 
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Portuguese Songs on Records.—In 1953, the 
Portuguese Secretariat of Information re- 
corded a large number of Portuguese folk- 
songs for Laura Bolton of Washington State 
Univ. A group of Christmas carols from Miss 
Bolton’s collection are now commercially 
available on a Folkways record. 

G. M. M. 


Alfonso Reyes in “Revista Hispdnica Mo- 
derna.”’—A large portion of the latest double 
number of this review (July—-Oct. 1956) is 
given over to the Vida y obra of the Mexican 
poligrafo and to an Antologia from his works. 
Don Alfonso began his literary career half a 
century ago and is today perhaps the out- 
standing man of letters in the Hispanic World. 
His candidacy for the Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture has been proposed widely and increasingly 
in recent years. The studies in this review will 
give some idea of his literary and humanistic 
stature. Andrés Iduarte is the author of the 
section “El hombre y su mundo” (pp. 177- 
224); Eugenio Florit contributes “La obra 
poética” (pp. 224-248), and Olga Blondet has 
compiled the Bibliografia (pp. 248-269). The 
Antologia, both poetry and prose, appears on 
pp. 337-365. 

R. G. M. 


Camées.—Anténio Augusto Soares Amora 
is the author of a documented study of a 17th- 
century commentator of Camédes, Manuel 
Pires de Almeida—um critico inédito de Camées. 
The study, a scholarly one with much critical 
apparatus, was published by the Univ. of Sao 
Paulo as No. 12 in the series “Literatura 
Portuguesa,” under the auspices of the Insti- 
tuto de Estudos Portuguéses. 1955. 196 pp. 
Paper. 

R. G. M. 


“La Muralla.”—Joaquin Calvo Sotelo, 
winner of the Premio Piquer, the Premio Bena- 
vente, and the Premio Nacional de Teatro, 
has broken all records with his play La Mu- 
ralla (Madrid: Soc. Gral. de Autores, 1955. 
[6th ed.] 136 pp. 35 pesetas). It has been pre- 
sented in several European countries and 
Cuba (1956) and Eddie Dowling is scheduled 
to produce it on Broadway. La nifia de Valla- 
dolid, Calvo Sotelo’s latest comedy, is having 
its estreno during the 1956-57 Madrid season. 

Lawrence A. SHARPE 
Univ. of North Carolina 
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Leopoldo Zea.—One of the latest works of 
this leading Mexican philosopher and essayist 
is his Esquema para una historia de las ideas 
en Iberoamérica (México: Imprenta Universi- 
taria, 1956. 120 pp. Paper. 50¢). The book is 
intended to serve as an aid and stimulus to 
the growing number of seminars and cdtedras 
in Mexico and other Spanish American coun- 
tries in which is discussed the history of ideas 
in America. There are three sections to the 
little volume: 1. Las ideas en Iberoamérica en 
el siglo XIX.; 1. Alemania en la cultura his- 
panoamericana; 11. Ortega el americano. 

R. G. M. 


Mexican Poetry.—For a view of contempor- 
ary poetry in Mexico by one of its outstanding 
practitioners, Margarita Michelena, see Notas 
en torno a la poesia mexicana contempordnea 
(México: Asociacién Mexicana por la Libertad 
de la Cultura, 1956. 61 pp. Paper). 

G. M. 


“Central America and Mezxico.”’—The Octo- 
ber 1956 issue of this Houston publication 
carries several interesting articles on various 
aspects of the problems of the millions of 
Spanish-speaking citizens in our southwest, 


and also on the wetbacks or migratory Mexi- 
can workers (including one by José Vascon- 
celos). 


R. G. M. 


Our “Voice” and Latin America.—Until 
mid-1953 the Voice of America broadcast to 
Latin America. Then government efforts to 
economize resulted in the discontinuance of 
the Voice. At that time KGEI, San Francisco, 
operated by General Electric, stepped into the 
breach and broadcast very effective daily pro- 
grams to Latin America under the able direc- 
tion of Ronald Hilton of Stanford Univ. On 
Jan. 20, 1957, the New York Times carried the 
disheartening news that General Electric had 
stopped the programs because they were “‘out- 
side our operations.”” No other area in the 
world, as all Americans should know and some 
do, is more important to us commercially or 
strategically than Latin America. And, as stu- 
dents of inter-American affairs are well aware, 
no other area has been more neglected by our 
government and our public press, radio, and 
television in recent years. The Russians, on 
the other hand, have stepped up their pro- 
grams beamed to Latin America by 300 per 
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cent since our Voice ceased. And today broad- 
casts are sent regularly to the area by Canada, 
France, Italy, England, Russia, Egypt, West 
Germany, the Scandinavian countries, and the 
Netherlands. If you think something ought to 
be done about the situation, letters to your 
Senators, Representative, the Dept. of State, 
and KGEI might help. 

R.G. M. 


“Mexico and the Spanish Republicans.””— 
This is a straightforward account by Lois E. 
Smith of the exodus of Spanish Republicans 
to Mexico after 1939, their reception there and 
their various contributions to their adopted 
land. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 
1955. 157 pp. Paper. $1.25. 

R. G. M. 


Projects of the Brazilian Academy.—Pere- 
grino Janior, President of the Brazilian Acad- 
emy of Letters, outlined the plans and hopes 
of his institution for 1957 in an interview 
which was published in Jornal de Letras, no. 
91 (January 1957). According to him, the 
Academy expects to increase the cash value of 
its literary prizes, construct a sixteen-floor 
building, complete its dictionary and its vo- 
cabulary, publish again its Revista Brasileira, 
sponsor a series of lectures on journalism, and 
commemorate the centenaries of Alberto de 
Oliveira, Alufsio Azevedo, José Verfssimo, and 
Rocha Pombo. 

G. M. M. 


Death of Carreiro—José Bruno Carreiro 
died early in 1957 in Ponta Delgada, 8. Mi- 
guel, in the Azores. He was born in 1880 in 
Coimbra, Portugal. He went to the Azores as 
a civil servant, founded a newspaper in Ponto 
Delgada, the Correio dos Agores, which he di- 
rected from 1920 to 1937, and wrote biogra- 
phies of two famous Azoreans, the poet Antero 
de Quental and the literary historian Teéfilo 
Braga. 

G. M. M. 


Portugal in Comparative Literature.—Fran- 
cis M. Rogers of Harvard contributed an ar- 
ticle on Se Literary Relations with 
the Outside World” to the 4th volume of the 
Yearbook of Comparative and General Litera- 
ture. 

G. M. M. 
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Establishment of the Inter-American Music 
Center —“‘The Inter-American Music Center 
has been set up at the Pan American Union in 
Washington, D.C. to stimulate exchanges be- 
tween composers from nations in the Western 
hemisphere. In the past few years, many ef- 
forts have been made to break through the 
isolation which surrounds musicians in the 
New World. The works of many accomplished 
artists are often little known beyond the bor- 
ders of their homelands. Since last Spring, the 
IMC has been engaged in planning activities 
which will bring together musicians from all 
over North and South America and stimulate 
interest in their works. The over-all aims of 
the organization are to establish centers for 
the distribution of music, encourage research 
and exchanges in the area of folk music, sup- 
port inter-American music festivals, study 
copyright problems in the field of music, and 
develop more contacts between music organi- 
zations in the various countries. 

“The Center will elect its permanent officers 
at its assembly in Mexico this year. Officers 
will be elected from a slate of candidates sub- 
mitted by the National Music Councils in 
each country of the Americas.” [UNESCO 
Newsletter, Jan. 25, 1957.] 

R. G. M. 


Rights of Women in Latin America.— 
Women now can vote in national elections in 
every Latin American nation except Paraguay 
and Haiti. This and other interesting facts 
concerning the social, economic, and political 
rights of women can be found in the April 
1956 issue of the News Bulletin of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, published 
by the Pan American Union. 

R. G. M. 


Publications of the Pan American Union.— 
Lately the Union has issued several books and 
pamphlets in various fields which should inter- 
est Hispanists. Among them are the following: 

1. Guta de las colecciones piblicas de arte en 
la América latina, 1. A handsome 191-page 
volume, with numerous illustrations in black 
and white, devoted to the art (paintings, ar- 
cheological and ethnographic collections) of 
the region comprising Mexico and the Carib- 
bean. The book was compiled by José Gomez 
Sicre, Chief of the Visual Arts section of the 
PAU, after a personal inspection of most of 
the museums listed. 1956. Paper. $2.00. 
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2. Three recently-revised, illustrated coun- 
try-guides: Mexico (1957, 47 pp. Paper); 
Argentina (1956, 40 pp. Paper); Guatemala 
(1957, 39 pp. Paper). 15¢ each. 

3. Two publications on music: Directorio 
musical de la América latina, México (1956, 69 
pp. Paper. 25¢) and Compositores de América, 
1 (1956, 155 pp. Paper. $1.00). The first lists 
almost every conceivable aspect of music in 
Mexico; orchestras, ensembles, institutions, 
musical reviews, publishers, radio stations, 
etc. The second includes biographical data and 
a description of the works of sixteen U.S. and 
Spanish American composers. 

4. La educacién secundaria en América. 
This is the Memoria of the Interamerican 
Education Seminar held in Santiago, Chile, in 
late 1954 and early 1955. The 466-page volume 
has numerous articles devoted to varied 
phases of secondary education in the Americas 
and probably constitutes the most compre- 
hensive reference source now available on the 
subject. 1956. Paper. $1.00. 

R. G. M. 


Mexican Painting—The latest book de- 
voted to this always vital, colorful, and cuon- 
tradictory topic is Bernard 8. Myers’ Mexican 
Painting in Our Time (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1956. 283 pp. Ill. Cloth. $15.00). 
It is a large and handsome work, with 124 
half-tone illustrations and one in full color. 
The printing was done in Germany and it is 
excellent, as are the typography and the paper 
used. The author knows the art of modern 
Mexico, he knows much of the life and thought 
of men like Orozco, Siqueiros, and Rivera, and 
he also knows the political scene since the 
Revolution. Thus he is capable of weaving 
many different threads together in his text, 
and this he very ably does. A key to his atti- 
tude towards his subject is to be found in the 
first two sentences of the ““Foreword:” ‘‘Mod- 
ern Mexican painting, like that of any other 
cultures, springs from a combination of indi- 
vidual and environmental circumstances. In 
Mexico, however, the development of art 
since the Revolution of 1910 has been over- 
whelmingly affected by the political and so- 
cial milieu, which provides a general back- 
ground for most of the painters, however 
powerful their individual personalities.”” Com- 
menting on the influence of Siqueiros, Dr. 
Myers at the same time aptly describes some 
notable aspects of the country’s contemporary 
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architecture: “Many things for which [Si- 
queiros] has fought in... art are coming to 
pass.” These include “modern rather than 
traditional buildings, a dynamic rather than a 
static surface, and turning to exteriors rather 
than confining murals as before in the inter- 
iors of buildings.” The excellent critical bibli- 
ography appears on pp. 269-276. Altogether, 
a very pleasant volume which will delight and 
instruct the reader. 

R. G. M. 


Organization of American States—Some no- 
tion of the multiple tasks accomplished by the 
OAS and its contributions to better coopera- 
tion and understanding in the New World may 
be gained by consulting the Annual Report, 
1955-56 issued by the Secretary General. 
Washington: Pan American Union, 1956. 162 
pp. Paper. 50¢. 

R. G. M. 


Miguel Covarrubias.—The death of this 
popular and successful Mexican artist occurred 
in Mexico City on Feb. 4, 1957. He was 53 
years old. His latest important book was 
Eagle, Jaguar and Serpent (1950), a profusely 
illustrated survey of Indian art of all the 
American nations. 

R. G. M. 


Index to “Hispanic American Report.”— 
As readers of this department know by this 
time, HAR (edited by Ronald Hilton of 
Stanford Univ.) is the only publication of its 
type in our country and a vital necessity 
to all Hispanists who want to keep widely 
and accurately informed as to current social, 
political, and economic happenings in Spain, 
Portugal and Latin America. The recently- 
completed Index to HAR (previously noted in 
Hispania for March, 1957, p. 95) is an indis- 
pensable tool for researchers in the field of 
Hispanic studies, and both the Index (1948- 
54) and HAR are essential additions to the 
libraries of college and universities which 
offer courses in one or more aspects of the 
Spanish-speaking world. If your own institu- 
tion’s library doesn’t receive HAR or possess 
the Index, recommend them both strongly. 

R. G. M. 


Latin American Libraries.—For analyses 
of the expansion and other problems relating 
to libraries in Latin America, see the Nov. 
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1956 issue of the Library Journal. This num- 
ber contains Carlos Victor Penna’s “UNESCO 
aids Latin American Libraries,’ ‘“Medellfn’s 
Pilot Library” by Charles M. Mohrhardt, 
“The Struggle for Libraries in Argentina” 
by German Garcia, and “Seminar on Acquisi- 
tion of Latin American Materials” by Mari- 
etta Daniels. 

R. G. M. 


HAHR.—The Nov. 1956 issue of the His- 
panic American Historial Review will be of 
special interest to Hispania readers because of 
its articles and book reviews on literary and 
cultural topics. First there is a long article 
by Jefferson Rea Spell, “The Historical and 
Social Background of El Periquillo Sarniento.” 
Fred Bronner contributes a study of a late 
Peruvian scholar in “Jose de la Riva-Agiiero, 
Peruvian Historian” and Fritz L. Hoffman 
a review article, ‘“Perén and After,” in which 
he considers the merits and defects of the 
veritable flood of books and pamplets, express- 
ing varied viewpoints, which have appeared 
in Argentina since Perén’s fall and which 
purport to “explain” the event. He concludes, 
as might be expected, that much more light 
needs to be cast upon the dictator’s career 
and his overthrow before he can be fully 
understood. 

R. G. M. 


Quoted almost without Comment.—For those 
who are unaware of the present state of our 
Latin American policy, we recommend a 
reading of the following: 

“At Dallas in 1955 Milton Eisenhower 
said that he knew ‘of no period in which 
inter-American relations have undergone 
greater change’ than in the months since he 
drafted his report for the President. How true. 

“In the space of a few months, the spirit 
of the good-neighbor policy which consisted of 
sincerity of interest, mutual respect, and 
confidence in each other, had been replaced 
by the good-partner’s successive demonstra- 
tions of bad faith and by disrespect in the 
form of a belief that our partners could be 
deceived indefinitely. And Mr. Dulles himself 
had argued, it will be remembered, that it 
‘is the spirit which counts.’ 

“In the space of a few months, there had 
been a major retrogression in the field of 
cooperation in economic development which 
could no longer be concealed from our part- 
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ners. There had been serious deterioration in 
our relations with our most important friend in 
Latin America—Brazil. We had underwritten 
unsuccessfully a dictator of Perén’s stripe 
and thereby raised serious question as to the 
real concern of the U. 8. with democracy 
anywhere in Latin America. We were flounder- 
ing in Bolivia with the first major grant pro- 
gram in the area and in the process were 
deliberately endangering a major principle 
of foreign investment which posed a serious 
threat to the security of investments all over 
the hemisphere. 

“In the space of a few months, it had 
become standard practice to withhold the 
truth from the Congress and the people on 
the assumption that they had no way of 
finding our what was true and what was 
false. And it had become standard practice 
at successive inter-American meetings to 
avoid the central issues in a fashion which 
almost constituted a display of contempt for 
the aspirations of our neighbors. 

“There was by 1956 no challenging the 
findings of the scholars of the Brookings Insti- 
tution that ‘while the U. 8. position in respect 
to Latin America is still a tenable one at 
bottom, its indefinite continuance without 
re-examination cannot be taken for granted.’ 
Sloganeering had failed.” [Summary of Simon 
G. Hanson’s “The Good-Partner Policy” in 
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Inter-American Economic Affairs, Autumn 
1956, pp. 95-96.] 
R. G. M. 


America Looks at the Other.’’—Current 
History for Dec. 1956 is devoted to a series 
of articles on the theme “The United States 
Through Foreign Eyes.” German Arciniegas, 
in an essay with the above title, considers 
the closening bonds which the last two or 
three decades have developed between the 
U. S. and Latin America and finds that 
“there are two great institutions in the United 
States in which Latin America puts its highest 
hopes. One is the press...another less 
conspicuous but equally effective institution 
is the university.”’ Arciniegas hopes that it 
will be such institutions as these which will 
inform our citizens about the “systematic 
destruction of democratic processes in Latin 
America” and keep us aware of inconsistencies 
in our government’s inter-American policies. 
With regard to the future of Latin America, 
he places his faith not in “the small nucleus 
that has seized power by force in a given 
country” but in the invisible America, “the 
vast multitudes who cannot always express 
themselves but who will sooner or later be 
masters of their fate.” He is confident that 
this common man will receive the support 
of the people of the U. 8. 

R. G. M. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Marian TEMPLETON* 


Tomorrow’s Mexico (March of Time). 
20 min. B & W: Sale, $85 (may be ordered on 
20-day approval). Distr. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Evaluation committee: Doyne Wolfe, Eastern 
Michigan College, and Frances M. Lister, 
Ypsilanti High School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Pupils and teachers who saw this film appre- 
ciated its serious effort to present land and 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or 
offers to review films should be sent to Miss 
Templeton at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, 
& 


literacy problems of Mexico and the govern- 
ment’s efforts to solve them. However, they 
felt that the film lacked unity and coherence 
and that certain tourist-type shots were 
quite out of place. The film is, however, 
recommended for college and high-school 
classes. 


Yucatan Ruins. 15 min. Color. Sale, $130. 
English. (Also said to be available in Spanish.) 
Distr. Allen-Moore Productions, 7936 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. Evalua- 
tion committee: Daniel S. Keller, Univ. of 
California (Davis), and Theodore E. Seamans, 
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Marshall High School, West Sacramento, 
Calif. This title seems misleading since the 
first half of the film is devoted to the city of 
Mérida as it is at present and the ruins are 
hastily shown in the second half of the film 
without any apparent connection with the 
first half. The commentary seems sugary with 
much repetition of “romantic” vocabulary. 
The committee members consider the film fair 
and recommend it for use in junior and senior 
high school, though they feel it may be more 
suitable to social studies classes than to 
Spanish classes. 


Patzcuaro. As above, except 11 min. Sale, 
$90. Fairly good as a travelogue. The com- 
mentary, as in Guanajuato, following, at 
times has a meretricious tone. Recommended, 
with reservations, for junior and senior high 
school. 


Guanajuato. Same as Yucatan Ruins except 
sale, $135. The committee, feeling that this 
film has little educational value, cannot 
recommend it to others. The effect is of a city 
prettified and superficial, of a tourist poster 
in motion. The fireworks scene is much too 
lung and monotonous. 


Pueblo en Accién. 4 min. B & W. Spanish. 
Distr. Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept. 
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of Labor, 750 S. Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
Evaluation committee: Victoria Gross, 
Indiana Univ. Center, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Mrs. David A. Griggs and Paul L. Lemke, 
North Side High School, Fort Wayne. This 
film is too short and is without interest focus. 
Its only possible value for classroom use might 
be at the college level, for the hearing of 
spoken Spanish. 


Chata. 60 min. B & W. English. Distr. 
Cinema Guild, Inc., 10 Fiske Place, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Evaluation committee: Grace 
Nover, Christopher Columbus High School, 
the Bronx, Charles Hoder, Bronx High School 
of Science, and Saul Robbins, Flushing High 
School, Flushing, N. Y. Although this film of 
a little girl in Tehuantepec and her pet chicken 
contains some good nature shots and fiesta 
scenes, it moves much too slowly. One re- 
viewer considered it silly; another found it so 
boring as to make it difficult to sit through. 
The pronunciation of the Spanish scattered 
through the English commentary borders on 
the ludicrous. 

Film Center, Inc., of Chicago, listed in the 
December 1956 Hispania as the distributor 
of Flamenco, wishes to announce that the 
film is also available from Brandon Films, 
Inc., 200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
and Western Cinema Guild, Inc., 381 Bush 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser 


1959 CHAPTER BREAKFAST MEETING 

With approximately 100 members present, 
the annual Chapter Breakfast was held in the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C., on 
December 30, 1956. 

Hilton Prem Das, BALTIMORE Chapter, 
told of an excellent dinner meeting at which 
Henry Grattan Doyle spoke on the intriguing 
topic “How Old Is New.” Mrs. Andrea Me- 
Henry, BRAZOS Chapter, told of the tremen- 
dous increase in interest in Spanish in the 
elementary schools in the Houston area. 


Membership in the Brazos Chapter continues 
to grow. 


Agatha Cavallo, CHICAGO AREA Chap- 
ter, said that the Pan American Fiesta in the 
spring was the high point of the Chapter’s 
activities, but that the group is also sponsoring 
a workshop for the improvement of teaching 
techniques. John Vorrath confirmed at the 
Breakfast meeting that the DELAWARE 
Chapter has more members than the number 
of Spanish teachers in that state. The FLOR- 
IDA Chapter now has 140 members, according 
to Graydon 8. DeLand. Daniel Wogan said 
that the GALVEZ Chapter is flourishing and 
has had several program meetings with out- 
standing visiting speakers. 
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J. Wesley Childers reported for the HUD- 
SON VALLEY Chapter that it is holding 
several meetings annually and is giving more 
attention to the teaching of Spanish in the 
grades and to integrating the elementary and 
high-school programs. The DOWNSTATE 
ILLINOIS Chapter reported through Eloise 
Metzger that a constitutional change will allow 
that group to meet twice annually in the fu- 
ture. Henry Maxwell said that the INDIANA 
Chapter continues to prosper and that the 
meetings are planned to interest Spanish 
teachers on all levels. The KANSAS Chapter 
was represented by Hector Orjuela, who read 
a report of accomplishments prepared by the 
Chapter secretary John Roberts, Jr. A letter 
from John Dowling, LLANO ESTACADO 
Chapter, said that that Chapter would attend 
the Dallas meeting in 1957 en masse. 

Jerome Moore, LONE STAR Chapter, ex- 
tended to all present at the Breakfast a per- 
sonal invitation to attend the 1957 annual 
meeting to be held in Dallas. He promised a 
program that would be interesting and enjoy- 
able to all. The LONG ISLAND Chapter has 
some 60 active members according to Ruth 
Richardson, who also stated that her group 
is giving increased attention to elementary 
language instruction. Charles Staubach, 
MICHIGAN Chapter, spoke of the action 
taken by his Chapter to bring about changes 
in the certification of language teachers in the 
state of Michigan. These changes were de- 
signed to produce better-trained language 
teachers. 

Richard Payne reported that the MIS- 
SOURI Chapter had met in the fall jointly 
with the state teachers association; some 35 
language teachers had heard Agnes Brady 
present an interesting program which in- 
cluded slides and tape recordings. The NEW 
ENGLAND Chapter had as its official dele- 
gate Concha Bretén, who gave a most inter- 
esting account of the many and varied activi- 
ties of her group, which usually meets in 
Boston. 

José Martel, NEW YORK Chapter, told of 
the almost monthly meetings held in New 
York City, always with outstanding speakers. 
Lucy Ann Neblett gave a vivid picture of the 
great activity of the NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapter, which is cooperating with the state 
education association in promoting interest in 
the teaching of Spanish at elementary, high 
school, and college levels. 

Although the NORTHWEST Chapter was 
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far removed from the scene of the 1956 meet- 
ing, it was well represented by two delegates, 
Lurline Simpson and Edna Babcock, who 
brought greetings and reports of progress in 
that area. Daniel Cardenas of the OKLA- 
HOMA Chapter said that in his state, Asso- 
ciation members meet once annually with the 
OEA in Oklahoma City, and that the 1956 
meeting under the direction of Stephan Scatori 
had been highly successful and well attended. 
Rose Bruckner, PENNSYLVANIA Chapter, 
told of the great cooperation her Chapter had 
had from the Spanish consul and of the 
scholarship that the Chapter had been able to 
award through his assistance. 

Mrs. Margit MacRae, SAN DIEGO Chap- 
ter, reported a tremendous increase in interest 
in Spanish in the San Diego area. A feature of 
the Chapter’s program is the Joint Language 
Day, at which members of AATSP join teach- 
ers of other languages to work together for 
their common good. Arthur M. Fox, president 
of the SOUTHERN ONTARIO Chapter, 
reported that that recently organized group 
had reached maturity and that its numer- 
ical growth has slowed down; however, orig- 
inal programs have maintained interest in 
the chapter at a high level. 

Gerald Wade, who has made a reputation 
for himself at the annual Breakfast Meetings 
through his wit and good humor, again evoked 
laughter from the gathering but also reported 
very seriously on the progress made by the 
TENNESSEE Chapter in connection with 
integration. The TRANS-PECOS Chapter had 
the honor of being represented by the newly 
elected Association President, Carl Tyre, who 
read a report prepared by Esther Brown. E. 
Lewis Hoffmann told of the work of the 
VIRGINIA Chapter. Margherita Morreale of 
the host Chapter of the 1956 meeting, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., gave a most interesting re- 
port on Spanish activities in the nation’s 
capital. Letters from Albert R. Sutter, of the 
WESTERN NEW YORK Chapter, and 
Leavitt O. Wright, of the WESTERN 
OREGON Chapter, were read. Alexander 
Hooker, delegate of the WISCONSIN Chap- 
ter, brought the Breakfast Meeting to a close 
with his report on Hispanic activities in his 
state. 


NEW CHAPTER IN CALIFORNIA 


On December 4 ten members of the AATSP 
met in Long Beach to organize a new Chapter 
of the Association. Mrs. Nancy Simpson 
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Name, who had been an active member of the 
San Diego Chapter, provided the enthusiasm 
to stimulate the new group, and she and Carl 
Dellaccio were appointed co-chairmen. Plans 
for drawing up a constitution were agreed upon 
as well as for holding a formal election of offi- 
cers at the spring meeting. At the annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., the Executive 
Council of AATSP formally approved the 
new Chapter, giving it official status in the 
national organization. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


The MICHIGAN Chapter met December 1 
at Michigan State Univ. The business session 
was primarily concerned with a report of the 
Teacher Certification Committee given by the 
Chairman, Charles Staubach of the Univ. of 
Michigan. He suggested that the Michigan 
Chapter take definite action to unite the state 
chapters of French and German teachers into 
a larger committee with that of the Spanish 
teachers, thereby having a more representa- 
tive opinion expressed. A musical program 
arranged by Mrs. Edith Doty of Michigan 
State Univ. followed the business session. The 
officers for 1956-57 are: President, Henry N. 
Bershas, Wayne State Univ.; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Edith Doty, Michigan State Univ., East 
Lansing; Secretary, Antoinette Varano, Grosse 
Pointe High School; Corresponding Secretary- 
Treasurer, Raymond N. Jacovetti, Detroit. 

The MINNESOTA Chapter met on Decem- 
ber 1 at the Univ. of Minnesota. To the 30 
members present the guest of honor, Seforita 
Marfa Casas de Madero, exchange student 
from Madrid, explained some of the Christmas 
customs of Madrid and other parts of Spain. 
Miss Madero and Mrs. Mimi Kingsley, vice- 
president of the group, then sang a charming 
selection of authentic villancicos to the ac- 
companiment of guitar and castanets. A group 
sing followed, using Spanish and Latin Ameri- 
can carols recorded on tape by Mrs. Kingsley. 
The discussion part of the program was turned 
over by President. Robert Brett to Walter 
Pattison, head of the Romance Language 
Dept. of the Univ. of Minnesota, who spoke 
on the language requirement for all students 
in the College of Science, Literature and Arts 
at his university. At its February meeting, 
following a business session, Mr. Brett intro- 
duced the guest speaker, Rodolfo Floripe of 
the Univ. of Minaesota, who spoke on “La 
novela latinoamericana contempordnea.” 

La primera reunién del afio académico 
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1956-57 del capitulo de la Nueva Inglaterra 
de la AATSP se celebré el sébado 20 de oc- 
tubre en el local de la Pan-American Society, 
Boston. Presidié Donald Merriam, que dirige 
nuestra asociacién este afio, quien expuso a los 
asistentes al acto un detallado e interesante 
programa para el presente curso. E] Dr. Ernest 
A. Johnson, Jr., de Amherst College dié una 
charla sobre “Pueblos y paisajes de Don 
Quijote y de Cervantes,” la cual ilustré con 
excelentes diapositivas en color tomadas por 
él mismo en el afio 1955. La Junta Directiva 
del afio escolar presente qued6 constituida 
de la siguiente manera: Presidente, Donald E. 
Merriam; Vicepresidenta, Mildred C. Thelen; 
Tesorero, Paul F. Hennessey; Secretaria, Jus- 
tina Ruiz-de-Conde. La ‘segunda reunién del 
Capitulo tuvo lugar el sibado 15 de Diciembre 
en Emmanuel College, Boston. Fué dirigida 
por nuestro presidente Donald Merriam que 
informé a los asociados de varios asuntos 
pendientes de nuestra asociacién y de sus 
planes para el futuro. El resto del programa 
lo constituy6 una magnffica representacién 
teatral dirigida por la Hermana Margaret 
Pauline, de Emmanuel College. La tercera 
reunién se celebré el dia 19 de enero en el local 
del Modern Language Center de Harvard 
University. Asistieron unos cincuenta asocia- 
dos y amigos. El Sr. Merriam presenté al pri- 
mero de los conferenciantes, D. Joaquin 
Gimeno, quien desarrollé su tema “Lo actual 
y lo medieval en la vida de un pueblecito 
espafiol.” El Dr. Louis Murillo, también como 
el Dr. Gimeno profesor de Harvard University, 
hablé sobre “The Labyrinths of Jorge Luis 
Borges.” 

E] Capitulo Neoyorquino se reunié el 14 de 
diciembre en la Casa Hispdnica, Columbia 
University. En esta ocasién Rondalla”’ de 
la Casa de Galicia, dirigida por don Joaquin 
Alcald, presenté un concierto de misica popu- 
lar espafiola. El presidente, profesor Gonzdlez 
Lépez de Hunter College, pronuncié unas 
palabras de introduccién poniendo de relieve 
el papel que juegan las rondallas en el folklore 
y la tradicién de Espafia. La reunién siguiente 
tuvo lugar el 11 de enero, también en la Casa 
Hispdnica. Al comenzar el acto el profesor José 
Martel informé sobre la convencién anual de 
la AATSP y particularmente el Chapter 
Breakfast. A continuacién el profesor Gon- 
zilez Lépez presenté6 al conferenciante, 
Andrés Iduarte de Columbia University. El 
tema anunciado era “Tres maestros mexica- 
nos: Antonio Caso, José Vasconcelos y Alfonso 
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Reyes.”’ Tradicionalmente se hace ptblico en 
esta primera reunién del afio el resultado del 
concurso de tesis para el grado de Master of 
Arts presentadas en la zona metropolitana. 
El primer premio, la Medalla Huntington, fué 
adjudicado este afio a la Sra. Susi Hillburn 
Effross por su trabajo “Las Cartas marruecas 
de Cadalso,” presentado en Columbia Univer- 
sity. Obtuvo un accésit la Hermana Miriam 
Theresa (Doherty), O.P., por su estudio, 
presentado en St. John’s University, ‘““Aspectos 
misticos de dos novelas de Pérez Galdés: 
Halma y Nazarin.”’ 

On October 20 the NORTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA Chapter met at San Francisco State 
College in coordination with the meeting of 
the FLA of Northern California. At the 
Chapter meeting, a panel discussed “Travel 
and Study Opportunities Abroad.” The cur- 
rent officers of the Chapter are: President, 
Patricia Keenan; Vice-President, Hale Ben- 
ton; Secretary, Kenneth Edwards; Treasurer, 
Donald Schrump. 

The NORTHERN OHIO Chapter met 
January 19 at the Women’s Club of Cleveland. 
F. Dewy Amner presented the program en- 
titled ““Transparencias del Viaje a Venezuela 
el Verano Pasado.” At its March 2nd meeting 
the Chapter heard Antonia Pi-Sunyer of Ober- 
lin College speak on “Una Comparacién entre 
las escuelas de México y las de los Estados 
Unidos de Norte América.” 

The OREGON Chapter elected new officers 
at its January meeting: President, Clarence 
A. Kraft; Vice-President, Mrs. Marie Mul- 
lins; Secretary, Martha A. VanAuken; Treas- 
urer, Randall Crawford. It was also voted at 
the meeting that for the present year because 
of local conditions in the language field this 
Chapter would not participate in the National 
contest. 

The newly elected officers of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA Chapter are: President, Samuel 
Ortegén, Eastern Baptist College, Philadel- 
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phia; Vice-President, Rose Bruckner, German- 
town High School, Philadelphia; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Leonard Brownstein, Central High 
School, Philadelphia. 

The SAN DIEGO Chapter participated in 
the celebration of Joint Language Day on 
November 17, which was held in the House of 
Hospitality in Balboa Park. The Rev. John 
Storm, President of the Univ. of San Diego, 
was the principal speaker. New officers of the 
Chapter are: President, Mrs. Margit MacRae; 
Vice-President, Herbert Ibarra; Secretary, 
Anne Dirksmeyer; Treasurer, Rose Flores. 

The SOUTHERN ONTARIO Chapter 
met on November 3rd at Queen’s University 
in Kingston, to enjoy a talk on “Fiestas de 
Espafia” by Max Alvarez of the Univ.- of 
Western Ontario. After an interlude for a 
Chapter business meeting and dinner, the 
group was favored by an address on “‘Algunas 
caracteristicas de la cultura espafiola” by a 
distinguished guest, Alfonso de la Serna, the 
Consul of Spain in Montreal. New officers of 
the Chapter are: President, A. M. Fox; Vice- 
President, B. L. Elliott; Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. A. Molinaro. 

The fall meeting of the WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Chapter took place on November 9 in 
the Centro Anglo-Espafiol. A tea, offered in 
honor of the new members, was followed by a 
short business meeting. The main item was the 
designation of committees: Hospitality, Regis- 
tration, and Publicity, to work on the 1956 
National AATSP meeting. A very pleasant 
and interesting talk was given by Ermilo 
Abreu Gémez, writer and Chief of the Funda- 
mental Education Section of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, on the topic “Andanzas y Extra- 
vios.” The officers of the Chapter for 1956-57 
are: President, Margherita Morreale; Vice- 
President, Henry Mendeloff; Corresponding 
Secretary, Sister Frances; Recording Secre- 
tary, Francia G. Ortiz; Treasurer, Carmen 
Andijar. 


SNHS CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


Laure, H. Turk, National Sponsor 


Notice to all Chapter sponsors: The dead- 
line for Chapter News is approximately two 
months before the printing of each issue of 
Hispania. Reports should reach me by July 1 
for the September issue and by September 15 
for the December issue. Please remember that 
our constitution provides that student mem- 
bership fees must be sent by the end of the 
academic year in which students are elected to 
membership. 

Since the report in March 1957 Hispania 
five new chapters have been formed: Juan 
Ramén Jiménez, Uniondale H. S., N. Y., 
Frances N. Miller, sponsor; Aida Quiroz de 
Ruiz, Central H. 8., Columbus, Ohio, Caroline 
B. Thompson, sponsor; Hernando de Soto, 
Walter M. Williams H.S., Burlington, N. C., 
Mrs. June Stone Byrd, sponsor; Nuestra Se- 
de Guadalupe, St. Michael’s H. Chi- 
cago, Esther L. Tejeda, sponsor; Fernando de 
Rojas, Waimea H. 8., Waimea, Kauai, T. H., 
Stanley M. Tsuzaki, sponsor. 

At the Washington meeting on December 
28-30 the Executive Council of the AATSP ap- 
proved some changes in Article IV of the 
SNHS constitution. Please note the following: 

1. Add as continuation of Section 2: The 
National Director and Assistant National Di- 
rector shall be elected for a term of two years, 
or until their successors are selected. The Na- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected for a 
term of three years and shall be subject to re- 
election. Senior Counsellors shall be elected 
for a term of three years, one of whom shall be 
elected each year. (Enabling clause: The first 
year the Assistant National Director shall be 
elected for a term of one year and one Senior 
Counsellor shall be elected for a term of one 
year, one for two years, and one for three 
years. There will be no election of a Secretary- 
Treasurer in 1957 since in the interest of con- 
tinuity and efficiency the Executive Council 
voted that L. H. Turk should remain in this 
position until the other elected officers make 
some recommendation.) 


2. Change the first two sentences of Section 
3 to read: In order to be eligible to serve as 
National Director, Assistant National Direc- 
tor, or Senior Counsellor, a person must have 
served for at least two years as a Chapter 
Sponsor and be at the time of his election a 
Chapter Sponsor. Upon transfer of the Na- 
tional. Director, Assistant National Director, 
or Senior Counsellor to a position where he no 
longer serves as Chapter Sponsor, his office 
shall be considered vacant and the remaining 
members of the National Council shall have 
the power to appoint another qualified person 
to fill the unexpired term of this officer. 

3. Add new Section 4: The National Diree- 
tor, in consultation with the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, shall appoint a Nominating Committee 
of three (none of whom shall be the incumbent 
of any position to be filled), one to be ap- 
pointed each year and who shall serve for a 
term of three years. One of these persons shall 
be designated by the Director as chairman 
each year. The Nominating Committee shall 
nominate from among the sponsors of Chap- 
ters which are active on October 1 each year 
two names for all offices, except that only one 
name shall be nominated for the Secretary- 
Treasurer, who is not required to be a Chapter 
Sponsor. After obtaining consent of the nomi- 
nees, the Chairman shall transmit the nomi- 
nations to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall 
prepare and distribute a ballot with blank 
spaces for writing in the names of other candi- 
dates. Votes shall be sent by mail to the 
Secretary-Treasurer at least ten days before 
the Annual Meeting and only ballots which 
are signed shall be counted. All officers shall 
be chosen by majority vote and shall hold 
office until their successors are duly elected. 
In the event of an emergency which prevents 
the holding of the regular Annual Meeting, 
elections may be conducted entirely by mail 
ballot. (Enabling clause: The first year one 
member of the Nominating Committee shall 
be appointed by L. H. Turk for one year, one 
for two years, and one for three years.) 
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Conducted by the Eprror 


Roperts, Kimperty §., An Anthology of Old 
Portuguese. Lisbon: Libraria Portugal, [1956]. 
435 pp. 

The reviewer has taught Old Portuguese 
at regular intervals for the past twenty years 
and therefore realizes fully the need for a 
chrestomathy, easily obtainable, that will 
present interesting and varied material. Pro- 
fessor Roberts has been particularly success- 
ful in his selection and presentation of speci- 
mens of lyric verse (pp. 163-301). In the 
Notes (pp. 334-364) to this portion of the 
text he compares and summarizes with a few 
deft strokes, to give a vivid impression of the 
range of the poetry. Very helpful also is the 
Introduction to this section, in which he lists 
the early poets with some descriptive remarks 
for each (pp. 154-162). 

The prose of this early period offers a 
greater problem of choice, which, in the main, 
the editor has done well. Our reservation here 
is of a different sort. Much mediaeval prose 
is technical in nature and it requires careful 
notes and full glossary if we are to read it 
with comprehension. Scholars of a generation 
or two ago were not always concerned with 
the precise meaning of a dull bit of technical 
description, as long as they understood the 
syntax and morphology. Today we want full 
meaning even in medical texts and falconry. 
Professor Roberts’ Notes on the prose 
(pp. 303-333) are mostly concerned with 
variant orthography, MSS readings, and 
geographic names. At the risk of exaggerating 
our point a little we will cite some instances 
where more interpretation would have been 
desirable. On p. 33 a document cites a price 
for land as four morabitinos, equal to twenty- 
one bragales apiece. The dinheiros of Affonso 
I were minted chiefly at Braga, which explains 
the term bragales. These morabitinos must 
have been Almoravid gold coins, since the 
document in question is dated 1161 and 
maravedis were not struck by the Christian 
Spanish kings until 1172, nor in Portugal till 
after 1185. But the editor (p. 305) explains 
morabitinos by ‘“‘maravedi, a coin formerly 
struck in Spain and Portugal” and for bragales 
he gives “a cloth-measure...formerly a 
standard of exchange.” In a treatise on Chris- 
tian doctrine (p. 99) there is a quotation from 
the words of Baptism “e ponho-te nome F.” 
For me this F. means Fulano ‘so-and-so,’ 
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where a precise name cannot be designated. 
In his note (p. 319) Professor Rogerts suggests 
Fernando as the indefinite name. In this same 
selection there is mention of clerigo de misa, 
clerigo de avangelo, and clerigo d’epistola, which 
are certainly priest, deacon, and subdeacon, 
respectively. These are not mentioned in 
either Notes or Glossary. 

Our knowledge of horsemanship is so 
meager today that a selection from the Livro 
da Ensinanga de bem cavalgar toda sela 
(pp. 115-116) is difficult to read at best. 
Perhaps this should not have been included; 
but since it is used the reading should have 
been made smooth. The second sentence in 
this selection is to be rendered: “And it 
{the saddle] should be made so that one can 
receive aid from the pommel and the hind-bow 
or cantle.” The argom diateiro is the pommel; 
the argom traseiro is the cantle. Why should 
traseiros be in the plural form, “because the 
arcom saddle-bow is in two parts’? It would 
seem as though neither Dr. Piel (whose text 
is being used) nor the present editor under- 
stood the meaning. A little further on in this 
text it is stated that discomfort must be 
avoided such as is caused by cantles which 
are “retornados, aas pernas muyto sobeia- 
mente agros,” (The comma is mine.] The 
retornados must mean ‘“‘turned down or back,” 
presumably in a way that would hurt the legs 
of the rider, or of the horse (?). The Note 
says the meaning is that the cantles should 
not be too straight. A non-Portuguese reader 
needs to be reminded in this selection that 
médaos are the fore feet of the horse and pernas 
are the hind-legs, otherwise such phrases as 
saltar sobre as méaos and fazer sobre as pernas, 
e as mdaos altas will be confusing. Many of the 
prose texts will be harder for the English- 
speaking reader because words are not put 
into the Glossary which have the same spell- 
ing in modern Portuguese, such as aceter, 
alosna, alcandora, camafeu, cernelha, colheita 
(“retreat”’), frangdo, inchaga, oueiro, padar, 
pelle (“protective coat”), quadril, solda, 
trascamera, and so on. The mjlffurada and 
seizebrega on p. 90 are not translated any- 
where. Are they “millefoil” and “saxifrage’’? 
In the Glossary we should prefer the transla- 
tion “plantain” for zargatoa. It is possible to 
differ on some of the etymologies in the 
Glossary. Surely aginha and asinha are vari- 
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ants of the same. Kérting’s etymon* ad signa 
is impossible. We have itel and itant in Old 
French, aital and aitan in Old Provencal, 
cotale and cotanto in Italian, and even so 
we find atal and atanto in Old Spanish and 
Portuguese. Surely the a- is the deictic par- 
ticle* accu. The Old French Vulgate Cycle is 
treated rather cavalierly on p. 309. On p. 
310 it is hardly fitting to explain the name 
Leir in a 14th century text as “the mythi- 
eal British King Lear of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy.’’ The explanation should begin with 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. A similar case of 
misplaced emphasis is on p. 321, where it is 
stated that accounts of St. Alexis “occur in 
Latin and Greek, as well as in French, Ger- 
man, English, and other languages.” After 
all, the source versions were in Greek and 
Latin. 

The texts have been reproduced with 
extreme care. The treatment of orthography 
and morphology is most thorough throughout. 
There is a table of the irregular verbs (pp. 365- 
374). We have noted the Errata list of 83 
corrections, but most of these are insignificant 
to the average reader, except for an occasional 
confusion of u and n. When a book is printed 
in a foreign country such minor errata are 
inevitable. As we have already had occasion 
to remark, the Glossary (pp. 375-422) is 
largely a listing of Old Portuguese forms as 
compared with the modern. The modern 
equivalent is given in each case. 

Ursan T. Hotmes, Jr. 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Osporne, Rosert E., ed., Cuentos del mundo 
hispdnico. New York: American Book, 
1957. iv, 138 pp. text. $2.60. 

This carefully edited collection of twelve 
short stories presents four Spanish and six 
Latin American authors of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. There is, conse- 
quently, wide variety of interest and stylistic 
characteristics. The tales range from the 
macabre Vampiro of Pardo Bazdn to the 
whimsical La apuesta del “esparrellé” of 
Blasco Ibéfiez; from the humorous Santa Clo 
va a La Cuchilla of Alfaro to the grim Arreando 
novillos of de Viana. 

Footnotes give words of a frequency range 
correlation (Buchanan) of less than 20 in the 
first eight stories and of less than 16 in the 
remaining four. A spot check of the vocabulary 
indicates that it is adequate. 
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A set of four exercises is provided for each 
story: expressions to be mastered; sentences 
in Spanish for translation and use as examples 
for verbs and idiom drill; word study; ques- 
tions on the text in Spanish. The “word study” 
sections are particularly interesting and help- 
ful to the student. 

Cuentos del mundo hispdnico should be 
both interesting and practical for use at the 
intermediate stage at the college or university 
level and with an unusually advanced or 
gifted class at the secondary level. 

St. Mark’s School Ben Davis 


Peers, E. Auiison, ed., Spain. A Companion 
to Spanish Studies. 5th ed., revised and 
enlarged by R. F. Brown. New York: Pit- 
man Publ. Co., [1956]. xii, 319 pp. 

The fourth edition of this extremely useful 
compendium was published in 1945. Allison 
Peers died in 1953, and the revisions for this 
edition were made by Reginald F. Brown of 
the University of Leeds. The nine chapters of 
the book are: “Spain: The Country, its 
Peoples and Languages,” by William C. 
Atkinson; “Spanish History to 1492,” by 
H. J. Chaytor; “Spanish History, 1492 to 
1898,”’ by Allison Peers; “Spanish Literature 
to 1681,” by William C. Entwistle; “Spanish 
Literature since 1681,” by Allison Peers and 
R. F. Brown; “Spanish Painting,” by S. C. 
Kaines Smith; “Spanish Architecture and 
Sculpture,” by Martin 8. Briggs; “Modern 
Spanish Music,” by Sydney Grew; “Spain 
since 1898,” by Allison Peers and R. F. Brown. 

Every chapter is worth reading or reread- 
ing. The styles of the authors are crisp and 
their critical judgments are clear and sound. 
Only very occasionally does the book descend 
to a mere cataloguing of names, a strong 
temptation in a work that covers so many 
facets of Spain in so brief a space, but a 
temptation that most of the authors have 
resisted with an admirable sense of proportion. 
This is especially true of the chapter on paint- 
ing, which devotes most of its 27 pages to 
illuminating analysis of the greatness of El 
Greco, Vel4zquez, and Goya. 

Any teacher who wants to refresh his 
memory of all that is noteworthy in Spanish 
history, literature, and the arts is urged to 
acquire this book. He will find it absorbing 
and profitable reading. 


The Choate School Donatp D. Wats 
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Rivers, Exias L., 36 Spanish Poems. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 72 pp. $.96. 
Here is a smal! volume that should be wel- 

come to teachers of Spanish who believe that 

poetry is an essential element in the apprecia- 
tion of a country’s literature-—and I hope that 
we all fit in that group. What makes this 
text of especial value is its orientation toward 
students who are still in the elementary 
stages of language learning, and who might 
never continue its study as far as the usual 

“literature survey” courses. 

Prof. Rivers chose his poems for shortness 
and, in general, simplicity. They are placed 
on the right-hand pages, with the left-hand 
pages devoted to: 1) a short note on the 
author and on the meaning of the poem, 2) 
visible vocabulary of words beyond the first 
500 in Keniston’s list. The easiest poems come 
first, the hardest last, which causes such 
startling sequences as Lope de Vega and 
Garefia Lorca, or the delightful Romance del 
conde Arnaldos and Gabriela Mistral. How- 
ever, as the author suggests, it would be an 
easy matter for the instructor to make his 
assignments in any order he desires. 

This collection, like any anthology, can be 
criticized for its individual choices. One could 
very well ask whether Géngora could ever 
be considered “simple,” syntactically speak- 
ing; or whether Rubén Darfo’s Caupolicdn 
is representative of his best style. And Prof. 
Rivers would undoubtedly point out that in 
his opinion it was worthwhile sacrificing some 
simplicity to be able to include a literary 
figure of Géngora’s stature, or that the limita- 
tion on length of individual items prevented 
his including the more popular of Darfo’s 
works. 

The important fact is that there is here 
available a good collection of poetry, sufli- 
ciently representative of the whole of Spanish 
and Spanish American literature, and one 
that can be used to supplement the usual run 
of novels and short stories for the intermediate 
language student. 
The Choate School Grorce T. CusumMan 
Orticoza Vireyra, Carios, Los méviles de la 

comedia en Lope, Alarcén, Tirso, Moreto, 

Rojas, y Calderén. Universidad Nacional 

de Mexico, 1954. 335 pp. 

This magnificent work is the product of 
research carried on in fiulfillment of require- 
ments for the doctoral degree while the author 
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was a professor at the National Univ. in 
Mexico. (He is now at the Univ. of Colorado.) 
It should be in every university reference 
library and in the hands of all those who have 
special interest in the comedia of the Golden 
Age. It deals specifically with the plays of 
Lope, Alareén, Tirso de Molina, Moreto y 
Cabafia, Rojas Zorrilla, and Calderén, and 
presents the results of a comprehensive investi- 
gation into the motivations of actions and 
personages of the plays, judged from the point 
of view of a young and brilliant scholar who 
knows how to measure the literary and human 
values with modern as well as historical yard- 
sticks. It shows a refreshing but penetrating 
insight into the period in which the authors 
lived and wrote. An emphasis is laid on the 
psychological complexity of the characters in 
the plays, and the close adhesion to universal 
human emotions and reactions is noted, at 
the same time that proofs are presented of the 
dynamic and generally ignored complexity of 
the works. 

The varied motivations which functioned 
in the Golden Age are examined with an 
obviously unprejudiced mind which notes 
that even the cruelties of the period give 
vividness and modernity to the plays of the 
authors studied. Both high and middle classes 
of society are dealt with, but it is made clear 
that all are impelled by similar, universally 
human motives. The writer makes compari- 
sons between the characters treated in the 
various works, shows the development and 
techniques which the authors have employed, 
and ties the motivations to the period con- 
cerned as well as to present-day considerations 
of psychology and philosophy. 

The book, introduced with remarks by 
Francisco Monterde and Julio Jiménez Rueda 
and a foreword by the author, is organized in 
a way that makes it especially useful for 
reference and comparison. Chapter 1 deals 
with all the authors and their utilization of 
nationalistic motivations, or, as the author 
states it “El sello nacional en los personajes de 
comedia de asunto espafiol, extranjero, o de 
pura fantasia.” Chapter 1 deals with justice, 
respect, obedience and loyalty to the monarch. 
Chapters 1i-vi1t make exhaustive studies 
of the various motives in Lope, Alarcén, 
Tirso, Moreto, Rojas, and Calderén. Copious 
notes and references which point up the 
exhaustiveness of the investization make 
possible further intensive study and serve for 
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verification of the conclusions relating to 
influences within the field of Spanish litera- 
ture as well as to those of authors in other 
literatures. 
Montana State Univ. Tuors SORENSON 
Dauster, Frank, Breve historia de la poesia 
mexicana. Manuales Studium, 4. México, 

1956. 199 pp. 

Escribir una historia de la poesia mexicana, 
por breve que sea, significa haber manejado 
un material muy vasto que probablemente no 
fue siempre de facil acceso. Si a esto se agrega 
que la historia en cuestién es extranjera y 
escrita fuera del pafs estudiado, las dificul- 
tades se multiplican. Frank Dauster, librando 
estos y otros muchos obstdéculos, ha llevado al 
cabo esa dificil tarea con buen sentido, sim- 
patia por el asunto, actitud optimista y un 
acervo de conocimientos que, acumulados y 
asimilados por su frecuentacién con nuestra 
literatura nacional desde hace afios, le per- 
miten ahora lograr el trazo répido, preciso y 
directo que dentro del indispensable orden 
cronolégico abarea desde la poesia prehis- 
pdnica hasta el periodo contempordneo y 
sus mds jévenes representantes. Los temas se 
subdividen, segin su amplitud e importancia, 
logrando un equilibrio apreciable en la estruc- 
tura general de la obra. Esta cuenta, ademas, 
con una amplia informacién bibliogrdfica y 
un indice de poetas mexicanos. 

A través de un libro como este que comen- 
tamos puede verse claramente el grado de 
adelanto que ha alcanzado la critica entre 
nosotros. Sobresalen los temas que por dife- 
rentes circunstancias han sido favorecidos 
con estudios parciales o totales que pueden 
considerarse definitivos. Quedan en segundo 
plano aquellos otros que estén, 0 permanente- 
mente fuera del interés de la erftica o anquilo- 
sados dentro de un juicio excesivo, quizd 
injusto, en un autorizado libro de consulta. 
La Breve Historia de) profesor Dauster es el 
espejo fiel de este estado de cosas. Aquf no 
se hace sino registrar el material existente en 
este respecto. El autor compara, pesa y 
ordena. Y el juicio, cuando lo hay, proviene 
de las fuentes, lo mismo que se consigna. Los 
mejores capitulos de la obra dependen de los 
buenos estudios que el autor tuvo a la vista. 
En cuanto a la literatura contempordnea de 
la que tan dificilmente puede decirse algo sin 
correr el riesgo de equivocarse, Dauster se ha 
esforzado por ordenar el caos. Se ha servido 
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de lo que hay: estudios casi siempre precipi- 
tados en revistas, 0 muy generales en anto- 
logias. Es obvio que la falta de perspectiva 
histérica puede dar lugar a error, pero 
también es posible que alguien alejado de 
nuestro mundo literario pueda ver mejor 
detalles que nosotros no estamos capacitados 
para percibir. Por ejemplo, Dauster nota 
“cierto letargo” en la joven poesia mexicana. 
Desde aqui mismo puede verse tanta activi- 
dad: nombres nuevos todos los dfas, libros, 
recitales, revistas.... Pero probablemente a 
él no le falta razén si se considera que la 
calidad—como siempre—no corresponde a la 
cantidad y que los comentarios positivos o 
negativos estén, en ocasiones, inspirados por 
razones ajenas a la literatura. 

Esta Breve historia del la poesia mexicana 
puede valorarse desde dos puntos diferentes. 
El de los estudiantes para quienes propia- 
mente se escribié y que no quedardn defrau- 
dados porque encontrardin la informacién, el 
conocimiento que buscan y el de los pro- 
fesionales que, estando o no totalmente de 
acuerdo con las apreciaciones del autor, pueden 
sacar conclusiones muy valiosas para insistir 
en aquellos puntos adn confusos o todavia 
olvidados de que se resiente nuestra historia 
literaria. 

Maria DEL CARMEN MILLAN 
Universidad de México 


Jounson, Mitprep E., tr. Swan, Cygnets, and 
Owl. An Anthology of Modernist Poetry 
in Spanish America. Translations by 
Mivprep E. Jonnson, with an Introductory 
Essay by G. 8. Brushwood. Univ. of Mis- 
souri Studies, Columbia, Missouri, 1956. 
199 pages. 

Spanish poetry has attracted—and some- 
times suffered from—fairly numerous trans- 
lators, but new translations are always wel- 
come when they are capably and sensitively 
made. These are. 

Professor Brushwood’s introductory essay 
(pp. 1-33) affords a good account of 
Modernism and post-Modernism, and it will 
safely guide the uninitiated. It seems to me 
sound, even if it presents Spanish-American 
poetry in something of a vacuum, as though it 
had no connection with Spain at all. The 
introductions to the 22 poets translated, of a 
page or two each, are very satisfactory. In 
time this anthology extends from Gonzélez 
Prada (b. 1848) through Neruda (b. 1904, 
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and still an artist despite his Marxist shenani- 
gans, about which Professor Johnson is 
charitably silent). 

Everyone knows that the way of the trans- 
lator is hard. It seems to me that by and large 
Professor Johnson has been unusually success- 
ful. It might be invidious to name past or 
present translators of Spanish verse, including 
some of the much translated Lorca, whose 
temerity has not been quite matched by their 
knowledge of Spanish or their poetic skill. 
Professor Johnson has given rhymed English 
versions of the various poems, usually in the 
metre of the original. I think that gives the 
reader a much better idea of the original than 
a mere line-by-line prose version can give: 
witness the case of the recent Penguin Book of 
Spanish Verse, in which Mr. J. M. Cohen’s 
translations are useful but hardly inspired. 
One should not complain if well remembered 
lines which are gorgeous in Spanish occa- 
sionally lose their music and charm during 
their hard journey into English. Darfo’s 
famous “y en un vaso olvidada se desmaya 
una flor’ is not too happily rendered “a 
flower, now forgotten, faints away within a 
vase.” Not too bad, though. And in the last 
line of the Sonatina, rendered “To bring a 
glow upon your lips with his sweet kiss of 
love,” I suggest that Darfo was not thinking 
of a mere glow upon those princely lips, and 
that the idea of sweetness (“sweet” is an 
interpolation of the translator) was not 
dominant in Dario’s psyche. However, lati- 
tude of interpretation is always possible. In 
general, Professor Johnson’s versions are 
sensitive, comprehending, and happy, even 
in the case of a by no means easy poet such as 
Herrera y Reissig. In general, I think we owe 
the translator a real debt for offering to literary 
connoisseurs innocent of Spanish the possi- 
bility of knowing a couple of dozen poets to 
the south of us, without whose achievements 
Spanish poetry would be markedly different, 
and poorer. 

A very minor carping note on a book in 
general well designed and printed: why, oh 
why, do not all authors, publishers, and 
printers realize the value of running heads at 
the tops of pages? Especially in books which 
have only a preliminary table of contents, and 
no index. 

The title of this work is excellent, for 
obvious reasons. Personally, I am most 
happy to see these translations in print, and 
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the directors of the University of Missouri 
Studies deserve a share in our congratulations. 

Nicnotson B. ADAMS 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Heinz, Designacgées portuguesas para 
J Reprinted from 
Portuguesa de Filologia, V, V1, VII. Coim- 
bra: Casa do Castelo, 1955. 224 pp. 40 es- 
cudos. 

At the risk of adding another wrong notion 
to the French cliché of the merry Portuguese 
(“les Portugais sont toujours gais’’), the 
German author, who teaches French and 
Portuguese at the University of Mainz, has 
listed an enormous numper of Portuguese 
expressions connected with excessive drink- 
ing. One should point out that the common 
terms for “drunkenness” are only two in 
number (bebedeira and embriaguez), or at 
most five, if one adds one learned term 
(ebriedade) and two vulgar, metaphorical ones 
(borracheira and grossura). As far as possible, 
Kroell has arranged his listings according to 
their associations with a few prevailing con- 
cepts: the filling of vessels, the head, physical 
discomforts and mental derangements, the 
unreasonableness or lustfulness of animals 
(perua, égua, mula, gata, and many others), 
euphemistically vague persons, rainy weather, 
noise, slovenliness, merriment, and excite- 
ment. Thus, one sees the common ground for 
innumerable popular metaphors which, like 
slang in general, quickly change with time 
and place. The mocking wit of common folk 
is abundantly demonstrated. Kroell, who is 
particularly interested in the history of civili- 
sation, also indicates the distribution of the 
terms, their frequency, derivation, meaning, 
and relation to similar expressions in other 
languages, including English and German. In 
addition to using vocabularies printed in 
Portugal and Brazil, he has had the good 
fortune to be allowed access to Manuel Paiva 
de Boléo’s Inquérito Lingiiistico files of 1942 
(ILB). The general map of the ILB which 
accompanies Kroell’s list suggests a further 
step, not yet taken by the author: the plotting 
of the most specific terms on the map so as 
to suggest the distribution and evolution of 
given word families. It is inevitable that some 
terms should have been overlooked, consider- 
ing the wealth of the material. Inquietagéo is 
such a term, which A. Ferreira de Castro lists 
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as “drunkenness” in his book A Giria dos 
Estudantes de Coimbra (Coimbra, 1947, p. 152). 


For the average teacher of Spanish and - 


Portuguese a specialized list of this kind is 
of little value, except as a picturesque intro- 
duction to the processes of the two languages. 
It also will serve him as a warning against 
hasty explanations; for, as Kroell points out, 
many word origins remain obscure. Kroell’s 
honesty is obvious; a judgment as to the 
soundness of his method must be left to 
specialists in philology. His subject and its 
treatment prove that philology need not be 
arid. 

Geratp M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


SAncuez, Luis Atperto, éTuvimos maestros 
en nuestra América? Buenos Aires: Edi- 
torial Raigal, 1956. 192 pp. 

En este libro Luis Alberto Sdénchez nos 
ofrece una nueva versién de su Balance y 
liquidacién del Novecientos que compuso entre 
1936 y 1937 y publicé en 1940 la Editorial 
Ercilla de Santiago de Chile. El nuevo texto 
corregido tiene especial valor porque enjuicia 
mejor a la generacién latinoamericana que 
se formé al conjuro del Ariel de José Enrique 
Rodé. 

La linea de conducta concordante con la 
aristocracia intelectual por la que abogé Rodé 
creé una legién de literatos que dominaron el 
panorama literario latinoamericano durante 
las primeras décadas del presente siglo. 
Durante ese tiempo la generacién arielista 
tuvo diversas oportunidades para demostrar 
con realidades practicas su decantado idea- 
lismo y aparente superioridad ante el supuesto 
canibalismo de Norteamérica. Empero, en la 
palestra politica de sus respectivos pafses, 
los novecentistas se dedicaron a asesorar y a 
alabar a los gobiernos despéticos y amorales 
que carecfan precisamente del idealismo de 
Ariel. posicién ideolégica la resumié 
Lugones en su discurso sobre “la hora de la 
espada” que pronuncié en Lima con motivo de 
la celebracién del Centenario de la Batalla de 
Ayacucho. Como la accién expuso la verda- 
dera personalidad de muchos arielistas, reve- 
lando la discrepancia que habfa entre lo que 
predicaban y lo que practicaban, Luis Alberto 
Sanchez emprendié el estudio de esta genera- 
cién contradictoria y sus conclusiones nos las 
dié en su Balance y liquidacién del N ovecientos. 

Gran parte del libro esté dedicado a enjui- 
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ciar la prosa modernista de los novecentistas, 
a examinar sus ideas, a presentar su ética y a 
comparar la prédica con la vida de esos escri- 
tores. La obra esté muy bien escrita, llena de 
frases certeras y agudas sobre Rodé, Chocano, 
Lugones y los hermanos Garcia Calderén. 
Pero no todos los arielistas son censurados; 
también encontramos pdginas de elogio a la 
personalidad y obra literaria de Blanco Fom- 
bona, Sanin Cano, Ingenieros, Korn, Vargas 
Vila y Vasoconcelos. La critica de Sanchez es 
clara y directa: 


Los modernistas ostentan a Rubén, a Herrera 
y Reissig, a Gémez-Carrillo, a Nervo, a Lu- 
gones, mariposas quemadas en su propia luz. 
Los novecentistas carecieron—en su mayoria— 
de alas que quemar a la atin subsistente luz 
modernista. Fueron rapsodas, superficiales 
devotos de Rodé, pero sin tratar de seguir siem- 
pre a éste en la dura “‘gesta de la forma’’ que 
lo es también del “fondo.” Rodé crecié des- 
garraéndose, pese a su aparente tersura. De 
ahi que analizar a Rodd, en vida y obra, sea la 
mejor manera de conocer la barrera entre el 
modernismo y sus inmediatos discipulos, los 
novecentistas. Contradictoriamente, Ariel 
aparece chafado en los arielistas—adoradores 
secretos de Caliban. (p. 65) 


De los trece capftulos, uno de los mejores 
es el que esté dedicado al estudio de la estética 
de la prosa arielista (pp. 157-165). Allf se sefia- 
lan los defectos mds saltantes: el exceso de 
ornamento en la forma y la presencia en el 
fondo de la hibridacién del hispanismo virrei- 
nal con la frivolidad de la Francia de los Luises. 
Sdnchez acierta al darnos esta mezcla. En 
rigor los novecentistas con el correr de los 
afios, asi como se fueron alejando mds y mds 
de las virtudes de Ariel, se aproximaron gra- 
dualmente a la Paris de carne y hueso (mds 
de carne que de hueso). 

Otros capitulos muy sugestivos por su origi- 
nalidad son los intitulados “antesala del mo- 
dernismo,” “‘Rodé, el guia,” “Ariel y com- 
pafifa” y “Anti-Proteo.” 

Después de casi veinte afios de historia lati- 
noamericana transcurridos entre la prepara- 
cién de los manuscritos para ambas ediciones 
del libro, era légico que se hicieran muchas 
enmiendas, correcciones, rectificaciones y adi- 
ciones. Con el propésito de colocarlo mds en 
Ifnea con su teorfa socio-literaria,) Sdnchez 
elimina algunos juicios y comprobaciones esté- 
ticas, pero afiade, en cambio, mds ideas de 
cardcter social y ético. Debido a esto, la obra, 
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que en su primera edicién suscité polémicas, 
ahora indudablemente revivird apasionados 
ataques y calurosas defensas. Los erfticos lite- 
rarios que, como el uruguayo Alberto Zum 
Felde,? creen en la deshumanizacién del arte 
no tardardn en renovar su censura de la nueva 
modalidad analftica que tiene en Luis Alberto 
Sanchez su mejor exponente. 

Evcenio Cuanc-Ropricuez 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 


NOTAS 


1 Sénchez presenta sus ideas sobre el valor de 
la literatura, su relacién intima con la cultura 
en general y su complementacién con la vida 
social del pueblo que la produce, en La litera- 
tura peruana: derrotero para una historia 
espiritual del Peri (Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Guarania, 1950), 1, 31-39. 

* Uno de los ataques mds certeros y mejor ar- 
gumentados contra el arte eritico de S&nchez 
se encuentra en Alberto Zum Felde, Indice 
critico de la literatura hispanoamericana: los 
ensayistas (México: Editorial Guarania, 1954), 


Prerson, W., and Feperico G. Gr, 
Governments of Latin America. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957. 514 pp. 
This newest textbook on Latin American 

governments and politics is in many respects 
the best one yet written. There is a serious 
effort to present basic information essential 
to a useful discussion and analysis of political 
phenomena in Latin America, and to follow 
this presentation with the treatment thus 
anticipated. The authors, who are thoroughly 
familiar with the area by virtue of travel and 
residence, as well as study, have made im- 
pressive use of the better source materials in 
both English and the languages native to the 
area. One or another of these qualities make 
this book uniquely useful to the teacher or 
student who wishes a real “political science” 
treatment of a vast and difficult subject. 

But the book has numerous drawbacks as 
well. All stem from its effort to present both 
analysis and information. Initial chapters, 
which deal with material which is largely in- 
troductory, are more satisfactory in this re- 
spect than are later chapters which attempt 
to deal with specific portions of governments. 
Latin America’s population, colonial experi- 
ence, struggle for independence, and initial 
constitutional and political developments are 
first dealt with. These chapters are brief, but 
very useful; they are, further, confined to the 
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breadth of material necessary to understand 
the nature of modern Latin American govern- 
mental problems. It is in chapters 8-17 that 
the principal difficulties appear, for it is here 
that the authors attempt to deal usefully with 
both subject matter and analysis concerning 
Individual Rights, the Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial branches, political parties, labor 
and social legislation, public finance, ecauca- 
tion, and Church-State relations. There can 
be no doubt that these are proper and neces- 
sary categories for political analysis of the 
area. But the effort does not “come off” for 
a number of reasons. 

Latin America contains twenty nations. 
On the continuum of politicai, economic, and 
social development, these countries run from 
Uruguay, civilized by any possible criterion, 
to a good half dozen which a present-day Sar- 
miento could justifiably accuse of barbarism 
of the worst type. Under the best of circum- 
stances, even a comprehensive treatment of, 
say, the Executive, would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult should it try to treat the peculiarities of 
the entire area. Yet to this subject and to 
political parties, a subject even more complex 
and difficult of adequate coverage, the au- 
thors have assigned 34 pages each, the longest 
of their chapters on current governmental 
phenomena. This writer disputes most with 
the authors the necessity and the wisdom of 
attempting so great a job. The best and most 
comprehensive texts on European government 
seldom attempt more than four nations, and 
those among governments vastly more mature 
and systematized than the average of Latin 
America. This text attempts to compare 
twenty nations, in many instances incredibly 
immature. One wonders if it is even possible 
to find judiciaries or civil liberties worthy of 
mention in some of them! The student may 
find himself “bogged down” either by detail 
without useful generalization, or by empty 
generalization without adequate factual un- 
derstanding. A teacher may well find this 
book more demanding of his skill than those 
which are mere chronicles without significant 
political analysis! 

The book concludes with useful, but neces- 
sarily very general, chapters on Latin Amer- 
ica’s relations with the outside world. There 
are other brief but helpful features: a glossary 
of terms, index, maps, and a few charts, 
graphs, and tables. 


Univ. of M ichigan B. Tayrtor 


TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Marjorie C. Johnston* 


CONUNDRUMS AND PUZZLES 


Wituis Knapp Jones 
Miami University 


Before you cast scorn at the sense of humor 
of Spanish people, try an American joke on a 
foreigner. Tell a Latin, for instance, about the 
two Americans in a hurry to get somewhere, 
who climbed onto a slowly moving trolley car. 
Discouraged by its lack of speed, one said to 
the other: “I think we’d get on better if we 
got off.” They got off and started walking. 
Finally the trolley car overtook them. “Now 
we’d be better off if we were on it,” they de- 
cided. 

Now watch the foreigner’s polite attempts 
to conceal his belief that, instead of being 
witty, you are a half-wit. 

If you try him on a joke easy enough for 
him to understand, he will feel that American 
humor is as simple as you think his is. 

Here are a few conundrums in Spanish, 
Rompecabezas, they call them. You’ll see why 
if you take that word apart. If you don’t see 
anything amusing in them, don’t put all the 
blame on the Spanish people. Dig around for 
a few beams in your own eyes. 

1. ciudad de Espafia tiene sélo una 
sflaba? 

2. zQuién es mds contento, el hombre con un 
millén de délares o el que tiene trece hijas? 

3. ¢En qué se parece un reloj a una pared? 
4. 2En qué se parece un tren a una naranja? 

5. gEn qué se parece un reo (prisionero) en 
la c4rcel a un sobretodo? 

6. ¢En qué se parece el sol a mf? 

7. ¢Cudndo entran los perros en la iglesia? 

8. En qué se diferencia un manicomio de 
una guitarra? ; 

9. zCud] es el animal més perezoso del 
mundo? 
10. :Cudntos santos hay en el cielo? 


SOLUCIONES 


1. Granada, porque después de Gra—nada. 
2. El millonario quiere tener otro millén, 
pero el padre de trece hijas tiene bastante. 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or 
requests and suggestions for materials to Miss 
Johnston, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


. En que se-para. 

. En que no es-pera. 

. En que no es-capa. 

. En que los dos son notas musicales. 

. Cuando estén abiertas las puertas. 

. En un manicomio estén sujetas las locas, 
en una guitarra estén sujetas las cuerdas. 

9. El pez. gSabe lo que hace un pez? Nada. 
10. Cuatro santos y un santito. (Santo Tomas, 
Santo Tobfas, Santo Domingo, Santo Toribio, 
y San Tito. Los demas, San Juan, San Pedro, 
etc., son sanes, no santos) 


ore 


PROBLEMAS 


1. Las primeras letras del nombre de un pafs 
significa algo que comer. El resto significa la 
persona que compra la primera cosa. :Qu 
es? 

2. Roberto es mayor que Rafael. Rodolfo es 
menor que Renato. Renato es mayor que 
Rafael pero menor que Roberto. :Quién es el 
mayor? 
3. En el camino hay tres personas, Juan, Mi- 
guel y Carlos. Dos son catalanes, uno es anda- 
luz. Los catalanes nunca dicen una mentira. 
El andaluz nunca dice la verdad. Juan dice a 
Miguel algo que éste no puede ofr. Carlos 
pregunta a Miguel:—zQué dijo Juan? A lo 
cual Miguel contesta:—Dice que es andaluz. 
2Cual de los tres es el andaluz? 
4. Hay tres hombres, Juan, Jacobo, y José. 
Cada uno tiene dos ocupaciones. Califica cada 
uno de ellos con dos de las siguientes deno- 
minaciones: chofer, mercante, jardinero, mt- 
sico, peluquero (barber), pintor. Con los 
hechos enumerados abajo, diga cuales son las 
dos ocupaciones de cada hombre. 

A. El chofer ofendié al miisico burl4ndose 

de su barba larga. 

B. Ambos, el muisico y el jardinero, acostum- 

bran ir de pesca con Juan. 

C. El pintor compré una botella de vino al 

mercante. 

D. El chofer es novio de la hermana del 

pintor. 

E. Jacobo debe diez pesos al jardinero. 

F. José puede ganar a Jacobo y al pintor al 

ajedrez (chess). 
5. Las siguientes definiciones se aplican todas 
a palabras de cuatro letras. Arregladas en el 
orden indicado, las iniciales le dardén el nom- 
bre de una ciudad importante. 
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A. Fruta 

B. Estado de EE. UU. 

C. Epoca 

D. Candela 

E. Afeccién 

F. Esclavitud 

G. Aversién 

H. Sorteo 

I. Medida de peso (abreviada) 
6. Cada mezcla representa una parte del 
cuerpo humano. :Puede usted descifrarlas? 
A. BANAMMER, B. C. ropapap, D. 
ROMBHO, E. orcav, F. opasoc, G. acun, H. 
GENIL, I. ZABETRONA, J. BOLLOTI 


SOLUCIONES 


1. Panama 2. Roberto 3. Miguel 

4. Seguin F, Juan debe ser el pintor. Segin E, 
Jacobo no puede ser el jardinero. Seguin B, 
Juan no puede ser el jardinero. Por eso, José 
es jardinero. Segin C, Jacobo tiene que ser 
el miisico (Juan es pintor, y Jacobo es miisico). 
Segtin D, el chofer no es Juan el pintor. Seguin 
A, el chofer no es Juan el miisico. Por lo tanto, 
el chofer es José. Por C, el mercante no es 
Juna el pintor; no es José (quien es jardinero 
y chofer): debe ser Jacobo. Por eliminacién, 
el barbero tiene que ser Juan, y tenemos: 
Juan: peluquero y pintor; Jacobo: misico y 
mercante; José: chofer y jardinero 

5. A. Nuez, B. Utah, C. Edad, D. Vela, E. 
Amor, F. Yugo, G. Odio, H. Rifa, I. Kilo. 

6. A. Membrana, B. Vejiga, C. Parpado, D. 
Hombro, E. Corva, F. Sobaco, G. Nuca, H. 
Ingle, I. Antebrazo, J. Tobillo 


FREE CONVERSATION 


From Kansas MLA Bulletin 


A very effective way to motivate free con- 
versation among language students at any 
level is to divide them into small groups of 4 
to 6 people. In each group there should be at 
least one student of fair conversational ability 
to lead the discussion. The leader will then 
start a conversation in his group and will make 
an effort to keep the conversation moving. 
When conversation seems to lag in one group, 
the teacher may join that group and stimulate 
the conversation. The teacher moves from 
group to group. 

Not only does this give the teacher a chance 
to hear each student but also provides for a 
more relaxed attitude in the classroom, which 
makes it easier for the student to express him- 
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self in the foreign language. In general, a 
fifteen minute period has proved to be most 
effective for this activity. 


COLOR SLIDES ON LOAN 


Life in Latin American countries is the back- 
ground of 48 different series of 2” x 2” koda- 
chrome slides which are available from the 
Exhibit Loan Sercice of the Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. Each series is 
accompanied by a teacher’s manual. A com- 
plete list of topics with brief descriptions and 
number of slides per series appears in a cata- 
log entitled “Latin American Exhibits,” which 
is free upon request. The catalog also lists art 
exhibits, filmstrips, and supplementary visual 
aids. The usual loan period is two weeks, and 
the borrower is responsible for express charges 
to and from Washington. 


MODERN LANGUAGE AUDIO-VISUAL 
PROJECT 


If you view many of the slides mentioned 
above, think about the possibility of using 
them, or other series, to build a Spanish course 
similar to the Pilot French Course of the Mod- 
ern Language Audio-Visual Project. This 
project has its headquarters at Wayne State 
University (Dr. J. J. McPherson, Executive 
Director) in Detroit and to date has partici- 
pants in five universities and four high schools. 

The Pilot French Course, under the guid- 
ance of Professor George Borglum, Head of 
the French Department of Wayne State Uni- 
versity, uses a direct communication and cul- 
tural approach and is based on 1200 koda- 
chrome slides on life in France. Forty topics 
illustrated by some 30 slides each form the 
content of the course, and these are the work 
of the first semester of college French or of the 
first year of high-school French. The language 
material consists of one to three sentences 
about each picture. Students repeat in chorus 
after the teacher during the initial presenta- 
tion and then practice with tape recordings 
and workbooks in a laboratory period follow- 
ing the class. Essential vocabulary and the 
most important sentence structures are re- 
peated at least ten times as the lessons de- 
velop, so it is not necessary to delay new 
presentations until all the vocabulary is mas- 
tered for each topic. Thus, since students are 
in effect visiting France three times a week, 
an extremely high degree of interest and 
effort is maintained. 


TEACHING AIDs 


The experimental classes at Wayne State 
University were able at the close of the fall 
semester this year to come out with 60 per 
cent A’s and B’s and less than 2 per cent fail- 
ures on an examination which tested ability 
to (1) understand the spoken language, (2) 
speak, (3) read, and (4) write. Not a word of 
English was used. And it was great fun! 


REALIA 


The shops and markets of all the American 
republics are represented in the Pan American 
Co-op Gift Shop located in the main building 
of the Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. Decorative masks of tin from Mexico; 
handwoven fabrics from Guatemala, either 
made up into skirts or by the yard; silver and 
copper jewelry from Chile and Peru; dainty 
dolls in native costumes of the various coun- 
tries; blouses with handmade lace from Pan- 
ama; bags and wallets of alligator or of hand- 
tooled leather from Argentina; aromatic 
cigars and rhythm-making maracas from 
Cuba; gay, light-weight straw hats from Ecua- 
dor; handmade pottery; straw, wooden, and 
clay figurines—the stock is as varied and in- 
finite as the ingenuity of the craftsmen of 
Latin America and the United States. Ship- 
ments are received frequently and individual 
specific orders may be placed at any time. 


NEW PERSPECTIVE ON THE 
REFLEXIVE 


Contributed to the University of Washington 
Cooperative Language Center Notebook 
by Alfred Barney of Seldovia, Alaska 

As his pupils look in a mirror, the teacher 
asks in Spanish, “What do you see?”’ The stu- 
dent replies, veo.” Then the teacher asks, 
“What does Juan see?” and receives the an- 
swer, “Se ve.” The authenticity is apparent: 
the mirror really does reflect, so the term 
“reflexive” is not just “grammatical” but 
reasonable. 


GAMES 
Wuuis K. Jones 
Miami University 


Most of us learn more when we are enjoy- 
ing the learning process than when we have 
to drive ourselves. Games, therefore, are not 
just time killers. They furnish occasions when 
the urge to surpass makes us dig down to the 
lowest levels of our Spanish knowledge in 
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hopes of resurrecting a practically forgotten 
word. So games have a legitimate place in 
conversation classes. Here are some which 
have appealed in our classes. 

Parejas. Half the class may be given papers 
containing the name of a Spanish-speaking 
nation, and the other half, the name of a 
capital city. They have to match and see how 
quickly they can find their partner. Other 
matching games could be made with the 
names of countries and pictures of flags, or 
rivers and countries, or cities and some impor- 
tant part of them. (This can be done with pic- 
tures: Santa Lucfa and Santiago, La Boca or 
the Casa Rosada and Buenos Aires, the Tomb 
of Pizarro and Lima, the river approach and 
Guayaquil, etc.) A variant of the picture 
game would be to display striking pictures of 
scenes or persons of Spain or Latin America 
and see how many can be identified. Conversa- 
tion about them in Spanish is permitted and 
encouraged. 

Even more appropriate for a conversation 
class would be the preparation by each stu- 
dent of a two-minute biography of an un- 
named person whom the others must try to 
identify. To prevent duplication, the teacher 
had better assign previously the famous per- 
son to be discussed. 

To reverse this exercise, we sometimes make 
one person try to identify an object, place, or 
person known to the rest of the class. He asks 
questions to be answered by Si or No, until 
he is successful. The person who gives him the 
clue is the next one to be “‘it.” 

We had fun when the True-False fad struck 
the class. Each student was asked to con- 
tribute a half dozen statements to be read in 
class and answered by Verdad or Mentira. 
For example, 1. Un pez tiene cuatro patas. 2. 
Una carta es un vehfculo. 3. La Paz esta en El 
Ecuador. 4. Un bebedor es el cuarto de un 
bebé. 

Vocabulary Building Games. For one exer- 
cise, the leader of the game states: “En mi 
oficina tengo un—que empieza con L” or 
whateven letter he chooses. Each member of 
the class in turn guesses. The successful one 
gets next chance to think up some word that 
will provide brain work for his classmates. 

Or the leader starts: “Voy a hacer un viaje. 
En mi batil pondré—” and names an object 
beginning with A (algodén, aguja, etc.). Each 
other player in the circle as it comes his turn 
must repeat the phrases plus all the objects 
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already named and must then add a new one 
of his own, beginning with the same letter. 
This continues until someone forgets the list 
or is unable to contribute an original word. 
Then he become “un muerto.” The game 
starts over with another letter, and so on. If 
the player fails a second time, he becomes 
“un caddver.” A third failure makes him “un 
fantasma” and puts him out of the game. The 
others may not speak to him. If he gets some- 
one to answer him, that puts the guilty per- 
son one step lower in his descent to ghostdom. 

Fantasmas, as we call the preceding game, 
drills on nouns. For an adjective drill, we 
start: “Voy a hacer un viaje. Compraré una 
maleta...”’ and add a descriptive adjective, 
perhaps beginning with A, like admirable, 
atractiva, etc. This game ends more quickly 
because the students’ acquaintance with ad- 
jectives is usually not so extensive as with 
nouns. 

One student got tired of traveling, so unex- 
pectedly he began: “Adoro a mi amante, 
porque es adorable.” The others had to add 
adjectives descriptive of their sweethearts. 
There was more Spanish than truth about the 
results, but the students enjoyed the variety. 

We also adapted the game to adverbs. “En 
esta clase trabajamos arduamente, asombro- 
samente, etc.” 

As a warning, don’t always begin at the 
head of the alphabet. Get some practice think- 
ing up vocabulary beginning with R, 8, T, 
and other letters toward the end of the alpha- 
bet. 

We tried SOY, QUIERO, TENGO, from 
Miss Roach’s Manual. The leader asks: 
“eQuién es?” or “éQué quiere?” or “ Qué 
tiene?” and the others must answer before one 
counts ten in Spanish and without duplicating 
a previous answer. This is a good game in the 
earlier stages of conversation. 

A little more complicated is PAJARO, ANI- 
MAL, PEZ, in which one has to name whichever 
one is demanded before ten is counted. ant- 
MAL, LEGUMBRE, MINERAL may also be played. 
Sometimes we let the leader call for anything— 
the name of a city, a nation, a famous person, 
a book, and he may even stipulate the letter 
with which it is to begin. 

Another advanced game is Refranes. While 
one person is out of the room the rest settle 
on a proverb. He returns and asks questions. 
The first person asked must use the first word 
of the proverb in his reply. The second person 
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works in the second word, etc. The one whose 
reply reveals the proverb must go out the 
next time. 

Charadas. The Spanish language adapts it- 
self well to Charades. The class can be divided 
and one half acts out the syllables of the 
chosen word. Easy charade words are: café, 
nochebuena, quemada, Granada, piezas, etc. 

For something easier, after the class has re- 
viewed numbers, is Silencio. The students 
count in Spanish by ones. When they come 
to a number containing a seven, or one divisi- 
ble by seven, they substitute Silencio for that 
number. Pronouncing the number makes the 
player “un muerto,” then “un caddver,” and 
finally “un fantasma” and out of the game. 

For variety, here a few PAPER GAMES. 

Word Building. How many Spanish words 
can be built using only the letters found in a 
long word, such as “Conversaciones”? At once 
we see ver, con, cesa, caso, etc. The winner in 
one class built thirty words more in ten 
minutes. 

Another game is to write one’s initials at 
the top of the page and then answer all the 
questions asked, using words beginning with 
the initials. For instance, Pauline Johnson 
puts P. J. on her answer sheet. To question 
number one: {Es Vd. holgazana? she replies: 
Posiblemente justificada. 

Other questions and answers were: 


¢A dénde quiere 
viajar? 

2Cudl es su ideal? 
¢Cudndo quiere ca- 
sarse? 

Su pasatiempo favo- 
rito 

Su trabajo mas diffeil 


Pert, Japén 


Perfeccién, Joven 
Positivamente Jamas 
Pescando (en) Ja- 
rros 


Persiguiendo Joyas 


(or Jefes) etc. 

At first, in this as in other games, the use of 
a dictionary may be allowed, but the six sam- 
ples above, part of twenty answers, show what 
can be done by an average student at the end 
of a year in a conversation class. 

For another sort of paper game, the sheet 
is blocked off in squares. Across the top, a five 
(or 6 or 7) letter word is written. Down verti- 
cally, various classifications are indicated. The 
students have a certain time to fill in the 
classifications by words beginning with letters 
at the top of each column. Originality pays, 
because a word appearing on only one paper 
in the class gets ten points. A word on two to 
four papers is worth seven points. A word 
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duplicated on five to ten papers gets five 
points, and any word used more generally rates 
three points in the final summing up. 

Here is an example that rated high: 


Cc L 
pais Canadé Liberia 
NOMBRE DE MUJER Concepcién Leonor 
conejo leén 
Calderén Leén 
casar limpiar 
César Leonardo 


from the work of an author generous in the 
use of adjectives. The adjectives are omitted 
in reading the passage. The students write 
what they think was the word omitted. Their 
choice is then compared with the choice of 
the author. 

Most of the above games are extempora- 
neous. Among our prepared games is AUTORES. 
Filing cards, size 3 x 5, have been made in 
series of four. Number one contains the au- 
thor’s name. The other three are his works. 
For instance, A-1 might be Agustin Moreto. 
A-2, Desdén con el desdén; A-3, Lindo don 
Diego; A-4, Parecido en la Corte. Series B 
might be Calderén or Lope. At the bottom 
of each card must be written the names of all 
four cards of that series. The game is to collect 
as many books of four as possible by asking 
others for those which are needed. If unsuc- 
cessful, one draws from the central pile. The 
number playing and the number of cards dealt 
depend on the total cards available, but since 
the players get more practice in talking Span- 
ish if only a few play, we usually limit it to 
six. One rule that increases the use of Spanish 
is to require a forfeit when a player uses Eng- 
lish. The one next to the left shall pick a card 
at random from the offender’s hand and bury 
it in the center pile. 

A class project can be to provide a vocabu- 
lary for the following game. 

Six of those students excluded from Autores 
may play Mundo, with more cards manufac- 
tured by the class. The classification may be: 
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A-1, Minerales; A-2, Oro; A-3, Hierro; A-4, 
Plata. Series B can be Flores, Rosa, Violeta, 
Clavelito; Series C can be Legumbres, Gui- 
santes, Porotos, Nabos, etc. 


A 8 E 

Austria Sumatra Estonia 
Ana Sofia Elena 

asno sapo elefante 
Alarcén Sdnchez Espronceda 
anunciar saber expirar 
Armando Segismundo Enrique 


Another manufactured card game is Solte- 
rona. It consists of any number of pairs of 
cards and one odd one, the Old Maid. For 
instance, one of a pair may have a picture and 
the other its identification, or a flag and its 
country, or an idiom and its translation, or a 
word and its opposite. The Solterona card 
must have no possible match. All the cards 
are shuffled and divided among the players. 
Each draws in turn from the person on his 
left and when he finds two matching cards, he 
puts them on the table. When all the pairs 
are laid down, the one holding La Solterona 
has one point against him. Those who have 
made mistakes in pairing have also one point 
penalty for each error. Score is kept and at 
the end, low man wins. 

So much for games. We do not advocate 
using them all the time, or turning the con- 
versation class into a game room. But even 
lowly Old Maid helps to associate words and 
phrases in Spanish with a visual image or with 
another word, and so does its share in im- 
pressing on the learners the fact that they are 
mastering a living language. 


SCRABBLE 


Playing Scrabble in Spanish is good for 
many an evening’s entertainment and the as- 
siduous use of the dictionary. This game may 
be ordered from Mary 8. Rosenberg, 100 W. 
72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


MASCULINO 


an effective new team for the introductory Spanish course 


Essentials of Spanish 


Donald L. Fabian 
University of Chicago 


This compact, straightforward grammar is care- 
fully tailored for the elementary course in which a 
minimum amount of time is given to the formal 
study of grammar in order to emphasize either read- 
ing or oral-aural practice. Each of the basic gram- 
matical subjects is dealt with briefly and in a 
section by itself. Logical organization, clear expla- 
nations of grammatical terminology, and effective 
but not time-consuming exercises further distin- 
guish this original text. 


Oral Drill in Spanish 
Patricia O'Connor Ernest F. Haden 


Stanford University University of Texas 


This drill book is to be accompanied by five long- 
playing records and eighty color slides to form a 
complete and effective approach to oral Spanish. 
The drill book stresses the formation of accurate 
Spanish speech habits, The records furnish the stu- 
dent with a native model and provide both a pro- 
nunciation and an oral comprehension test. The 
color slides are used by the authors in an entirely 
new method—they use a visual image to stimulate 
an oral response. 


Both texts paperbound and reasonably priced 


spring publications from 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin teach- 
ing Spanish or Portuguese next year? If so, 
you and they should make use of the serv- 
ices of our Placement Bureau, which is in 
contact with school administrators and de- 
partment heads throughout the country. To 


register, send $5.00 to the Director of the 
Bureau, Professor Agnes M. Brady, 105 
Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. No commission is charged beyond 
the registration fee, but all registrants must 
be members of the Association or must join 
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Del Rio: DEL SOLAR HISPANICO, REVISED 


Enlarged and enriched by some 90 pages of new selections—including 
many from contemporary literature—the new edition of this popular 
graded anthology offers a full semester’s reading for intermediate classes. 
Each selection is treated as a literary unit, and there are brief introduc- 


tions, cwestionarios, and a complete vocabulary. 488 pp. List $3.60 


Centeno: corazon DE ESPANA 


This little anthology of Spanish narrative literature offers re-tellings of 
typical masterpieces ranging in time from the twelfth century to the 
twentieth and representing a variety of genres. In brief form and in a 
simple but delightful literary style, the stories are precisely suited to the 
reading ability of the first-year student. 352 pp. Illustrated. List $3.40 


Popular Dryden Texts: 


Castro: Iberoamérica, Third Edition 

Centeno-Rogers: Libro de Repaso y Conversacién 

Da Cal-Da Cal: Literatura del Siglo XX 

De la Vega-Wilson: Conversacién Acerca de la Vida Cotidiana 
Del Rio: Antologia General de la Literatura Espajfiola, 2 vols. 
Del Rio: Historia de la Literatura Espafiola, 2 vols. 


31 West 54th st. The Dryden Press New York 19 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


ESCUELA ESPANOLA 


17 de junio a 27 de julio 1957 


FEDERICO S. ESCRIBANO 


Profesor Visitante 


Casa espafiola 


Escuela de Demostracién 


Cursos graduados 


Actividades sociales 


FLES Workshop 


Para mas informes dirigirse a: 


Miss Ruth Mulhauser 
Western Reserve University 


School of French & Spanish 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


MEXICAN SUMMER COURSE 
1957 in 


PATZCUARO 


One of Mexico’s Most Picturesque 
Regions 


Aug. 1-21: Two weeks of study and 
one week’s excursion, winding up in 
Guadalajara. 
Intensive course on Mexican Culture 
covering the Pre-Hispanic, Colonial 
and Current periods, given in English 
by a brilliant team of Mexican schol- 
ars. 
American Plan at local hotels: 50-150 
pesos per day and per person. 
Registration and Tuition: 1000 pesos 
Transportation for excursion: 

0 pesos 
Opportunity to join French session in 
Mexico City, August 23 to 31. 


COLEGIO pe PATZCUARO 


Gustavo Corona, Director 
Gabriel Mancera No. 249, Mexico 12, D.F. 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu- 
helpful on methods, 
ma pedagogical research, publica- 
tions and textbooks in the field. ip 
Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. Pub- 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- 
rent subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including Canada), $4.50 a 
year net in U. S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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Just Published 


RAMON GOMEZ DE LA SERNA 


A Study of his Works and his Influence in the Spanish Literature 


BY RODOLFO CARDONA 
Ltd. ed. Cloth bound $6.00 


POEMA DEL CID. Versién moderna por el Prof. F. Lépez Estrada. Cloth bound... $2.50 
EL LIBRO DE APOLONIO. Versién moderna del Prof. Pablo Cabafias. Cloth bound $2.50 
POEMA DE FERNAN GONZALEZ. Versién moderna del Prof. E. Alarcos Llorach $2.50 


MONTESINOS, J. F.: Introduccién a una historia de la novela en Espafia en el siglo 
XIX. Seguida de un esbozo de una a espafiola de traducciones de 
novelas (1800-50). 320 pp. Cloth bow 


DECOSTER, CYRUS C.: de Don Valera (1859-1905). Cartas 
inéditas, publicadas con una introduccién por .. . 318 pp. Cloth bound 


CANCIO, RITA MARIA: Maria Christina of Austria’ s Regency, 1885-1902, in pre- 
serving the Spanish Monarchy. Lid. ed 


——_————— José Toniolo. oe de Santa Teresa de Jests, Apéstol de la Accién 
Catélica, 1848-1918. 36 


REAL Spr ESPANOLA: Diccionario de la are 18th edition. This new 
edition contains about 6000 new words. Leather bound 


FRANCO, ANGEL: El Alma de la Oracién. A Study of Spanish verbs. Cloth 
El tema de América en los autores espafioles del Siglo de Oro. Cloth.. $5.00 
—— Ensayos de interpretacién ibero-americanos. Cloth 


WORKS OF CAMILO JOSE CELA 


La colmena. *Judios, moros y cristianos 

*E] gallego y su cuadrilla 

*La familia de Pascual Duarte... *Baraja de invenciones 

*Viaio a lea *Mrs. Caldwell habla con su hijo 

Del Mifio al Bidasoa Nuevas andanzas y desventuras del 
*Pabellén de reposo Sis Lazarillo de Tormes 

El molino de viento 


* Cloth bound editions 


ELISEO TORRES 
Publisher, Importer and Bookseller 
1469 SAINT LAWRENCE AVENUE NEW YORK 60, N. Y. 
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$3.85 
$3.85 
$2.50 

SENDER, RAMON J.: Los Cinco Libros de Ariadna (A new novel). 500 pp. Cloth 
$15.75 

$2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
ofS 


LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPER 


Next to living among them, the best way to get a knowledge of Spanish- 
speaking peoples and learn their language is to read regularly a newspaper 
that is managed, written and printed by them. 

LA PRENSA carries Associated Press cational interest include School News for 
and United Press cable services, and Teachers and Students, Book Reviews, 
special news services from Spain, Puerto Music, Television and Radio Notes, anda 


Rico and all countries of Central and stimulating Sunday Supplement dealing 
South America. Features of special edu- with all cultural aspects of Hispanic life. 


Subscription Rates: 

Daily & Sun., $17.00; Daily, $12.00; 
$ 9.50; $ 7.50; 
$ 5.00; $ 3.85; 


Special rates for classroom use 


245 Canal Street LA PRENSA __ new York 13,N. Y. 


THE 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 
and other material of particular interest 
to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 


| Payments to: Advertisers address: 
Enli i. t! O 45° mi George B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
“niiven ciassroom interest! ver min- H 
utes of personalized talks by eight college- Secretary-Treasurer Business aanager 
age students from Mexico, Cuba, Central Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 
and South America. Spanish is clear, natu- Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 
ral and informal (see review p. 98, Hispania 
for March '55). Custom-pressed 12” LP rec- 
ord CGS-101 with Spanish-English libretto, Edstor-in-Chief 
$5.95 ppd. Julian Harri 
Spanish Vol. II CGS105 now available, $5.95 Bascom Hall 
Write for free literature. Univ. of Wisconsin 
Copyright by Madison, Wisc. 


WILMAC 1. can 
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Magallanes 


UN NOBLE CAPITAN 


Spanish translation of So Noble a Captain, 
by Charles McKew Parr 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. N. Y. 


RAZON Y FE, Madrid—P. Meseguer 


Esta excelente historia de una gesta grandiosa y profundamente tragica se lee con creciente 
interés, con pasién. El autor ha sabido vivir hasta en sus GJtimos pormenores la vida y el am- 
biente de sus héroes. Hay que reconocer que también ha sabido transmitir al lector una viva 
sensacién de presencia. Al terminar el libro casi nos parece que hemos hecho el viaje nosotros 
mismos. E] libro es de sélida historia y de excepcional vigor narrativo. 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA DE BIBLIOGRAFIA—Ramén Cajios Montalva 


Finaliza la obra con la portentosa culminacién de la magna empresa, “la aventura mds audaz 
de la humanidad.” Esperamos que su pronta traducci6n al castellano permita su divulgacién y 
aprovechamiento con la amplitud que merece. 
EL DIARIO DE NUEVA YORK 


Una documentaci6én abundantisima y una argumentacién rica en razonamientos légicos, 
aparte de una relacién completa de todas las empresas acometidas por los descubridores 
intrépidos, alcanzan para Magallanes la justa restitucién de su fama de noble capitan. 

HISPANIA—William Marion Miller 


Mr. Parr’s work deserves to be well known and carefully read. It may well become for many 
years the definitive volume in English on this great, but tragic figure. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW—Charles Nowell 
The first full-length biography of Magellan in English to appear since the publication of 
Guillemard’s over sixty years ago... . Parr presents a life of the famous navigator offering 
several new interpretations and many original! points of view. 
LIBRARY JOURNAL— Joseph A. Borome 
Recommended for large public, college and university libraries. 
MID-AMERICA—Jaroslaw Flys 
The narrative is one from real life and would have for students more value 
than the correlative readings generally chosen from fiction. All in all we have 
in this book, or in selected chapters from it, material calculated to interest, 
to educate, to instruct the reader by increasing his knowledge of the Spanish 


language while at the same time adding to his comprehension of the histori- 
cal aspects of the great age of discovery and colonization. 


Madrid: Editorial Sapientia, 1955 528 pp. 22 illustrations. $3.00 
American agent: McKew Parr Library, Chester, Connecticut 


Distributed through college bookstores 
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Dirrys SPANISH - ENGLISH 
ENGLISH - SPANISH 


Engl Spanish TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket size 
DICTIONARY edition (314x634). Helpful to teachers and 
adequate for all translation work. Equally 
valuable for English students studying 
Spanish, as well as Spanish students stud- 
ying English. Co..taing al! current Spanish 
and Eng:ish words (60,000), elements of 
grammar, irregular verbs, correct pronun- 
ciation, new words such as commonly used 
in Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH—$2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS—$3.00. 


Liberal Discount o.. Class Orders. 


For Pocket or Desk 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


La poesia mitica de The Official Publication 
of the 
Federico Garcia Lorca American Association of Teachers of German 
By GUSTAVO CORREA 
Professor Correa finds the basic unity of THE GERMAN 
Lorca’s poetry and the basic nature of 
his inspiration in the exploitation of QUARTERL Y 


myth. Lorca uses age-old folk themes of 


a mythic nature; his characters are Editorial, Literary, 
usually “simple” and superstitious people and Pedagogical Articles 
who move in a world in which all habit- eu Machine 
ual phenomena and actions tend to be- 

News Notes 


come symbolic; objects and creatures of 

nature figure as symbols of human be- Advertisements 

havior or human destiny. These themes 

and their force in the structuring of 

Lorca’s poetry are shown, with a wealth 

of detail, through a close analysis of a 
large segment of his works. 


Subscription: $3.00 a year 
(Four issues) 


Managing Editor: Business Manager: 


Stuart Atkins Herbert H. J. Peisel 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON Harvard University Dept. of Germanic Lan. 
| Busch-Reisinger Mu- guages 
PUBLICATIONS | seum Syracuse University 


| Cambridge 38, Mass. Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
For sample copies, address Business Manager 


EUGENE, OREGON 


v, 174 pages Paper covers, $3.00 
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CUENTOS ESPANOLES de 
Colorado y de Nuevo Méjico 


JUAN B. RAEL. Spanish Originals with English Summaries. 
Five hundred stories transcribed verbatim from the Spanish- 
speaking storytellers form the best and most abundant collection 
yet made of folk tales from Spanish America. Two volumes, paper, 


$10.00 


SMOLLETT’S HOAX 
Don Quixote in English 


CARMINE ROCCO LINSALATA. Through a linear study of the 
Spanish and English texts, it is shown that Smollett did not know 
any Spanish and that the translation bearing his name was the 
work of mediocre translators in Smollett’s hire. It is also charged 
that Smollett plagiarized the Jarvis translation. Paper. g9.75 


Handbook of HISPANIC 
SOURCE MATERIALS AND 
RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
in the United States 


RONALD HILTON. “This reference book is the key which un- 
locks the sources for research in Latin Americana and Iberica 
in the United States . . . Highly recommended.”—Library Journal. 


$10.00 


FRAY JUNIPERO SERRA 
The Great Walker 


The heroic story of the great Franciscan missionary is told in the 


form of a poetic drama. $4.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Stanford, California 
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Vamos Al cic: iim 


Purchase $100 cach 
part, Rental $5 each 
part, “Guidebook” 
3.59 per copy 

This film is presented 
in two parts—Part 1 
is on the country as a 
whole. Part 2 is on 
Lima and its port city 
and its historical 
buildings. Each part 
can be used sepa- 
rately. 


FILM-TEXTS 


This is the second in a series of integrated 
Films and Guidebooks. The commentary of 
the film is the text of the Guidebook and the 
Guidebook also includes notes, exercises and 
complete vocabulary by Carlos Castillo, 
University of Chicago. 


OTHER FILMS in this geetes series on 
Latin America are VAMOS A GUATE- 
MALA and VAMOS A COLOMBIA. Film- 
Texts available at nominal cost. 


Order from 


“International Fil Bureau Jue. 
57 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL 


LA PRENSA DE 


MONTICELLO 
COLLEGE 


publica cuentos con el objeto de dar 
a conocer el movimiento literario de 
los paises de habla espafiol. 


VOL. 1 

Nicomedes Guzman (Chile) Una Mo- 
neda al Rio. 112 pp. $1.00 

VOL. 2 

Héctor Velarde (Pert) Oh, los Gringos. 
112 pp. $1.00 

VOL. 3 

Antologia de Cuentos Puertorriquefios. 
160 pp. $2.00 


Sulpicamos se sirva 
correspondencia a: 


PAUL J. COOKE 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE PRESS 
GODFREY, ILLINOIS 


dirigir toda 


UNIVERSIDAD Do You Know 


Habana-Cuba 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1957 American Association 
June 24-August 16 of Teachers of Italian? 
July 1-August 9 


Published regularly since 1924 


Spanish Grammar and Language (6 weeks—2 credits) 


| Edited by:Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 

prensa | H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
Advanced Courses in Spanish (8 weeks—6 credits) | John Van Horne 1933-1942 

History, Literature, Education } J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Sciences, Economics, etc. 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 


Professor Norma V. Fornaciari 
Roosevelt University 
430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


The University recommends boarding facilities and pro- 
vides medical assistance, recreational advantages at | 
beaches, cultural and pleasure tours. 


LIMITED SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE. 
Write for bulletin: 


Escuela de Verano 
Universidad de Villanueva 
Apartado 6, 

Marianao, CUBA 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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GOLDSMITH’S 
“Specialists in Educational Services & Language Training Aids” 


SPANISH SPEECH SOUNDS 


One 10”—78 RPM non-breakable record. Gives the correct pronunciation of all 
vowels and consonants. This record is an excellent classroom and laboratory 
audio/oral aid and should be in every classroom collection. 


Record and 20 Texts—$3.00 
SPANISH IS FUN 


One 12” Hi-Fi 33% RPM record. An amusing group of proverbs, riddles, tongue- 
twisters, simple songs, anecdotes and short stories. 


Record and 1 Text—$3.95 
Additional Texts available 35¢ each. 


GOLDSMITH’S MUSIC SHOP, INC. 
Specialists in Educational Services & Language Training Aids 
401 WEST 42nd ST. N. Y.C. 36, N.Y. 


==> PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate packing charge of 50¢ regardless of the 
(4 J number of records ordered. Postage is additional. 


Living Latin America 


June 


A Summer School to Be 
Conducted in Mexico City 
From July 1 to August 9, 1957 


A bilingual summer program sponsored jointly by 
Mexico City College, the Foreign Policy Association, 


the Association of International Relations Clubs, and COLBY COLLEGE 
Stanford University’s Hispanic American Studies SUMMER SCHOOL 


faculty. 
The aim of this program is to permit students to see how OF LANGUAGES 
Mexico functions politically, economically, and cul- 
turally. Lectures at the attractive Mexico City College | French + German + Russian - Spanish 
campus overlooking Mexico City will alternate with Intensive courses at the college level 
visits to congress, government offices, embassies, indus- Six semester hours of transfer credit 
mall c dividual 
will be i ificant points in and around the bilin 
Valley of Mexico. vies will be two parallel programs, apenas e native or bi gual faculty 
one for those able to understand spoken Spanish, the | Friendly instructor-student __ relations 
other for those speaking only English. The experience Grouping in dormitories by languages 


gained through this summer study should greatly facili- U of records n 
tate the understanding of any Latin American country, * - : pho ographs, recorders 


Spain or Portugal. Period courses in French literature 
AN ACCREDITED PROGRAM in which the student | | Training with supplementary readings to 
may earn nine quarter units. COST: Tuition $90. Meet requirements for advanced degrees 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, write to Professor For Catalog, address 


| 
Ronald Hilton, Director, Hispanic American Studies, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. Prof. John F. McCoy, Director 
| Waterville, Maine 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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“A brilliant work of historical 
synthesis, written with an 
eloquence that is Spanish and 
an aphoristic bite that is French.” 


—Time 


The CONQUISTADORS 
by Jean Descola 


“The Spanish conquest of the New World is 
one of the most romantic and incredible 
phases of man’s history. . . . M. Descola has 


| 
| 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMS 


Summer 1957 


Special Courses for Teachers of French & Spanish (6 
weeks) Conversation—Applied Linguistics—Compo- 
sition 

Institute in Teaching Languages in Elementary School 
(6 weeks) Demonstration Classes—Practice Teaching 
(French, German & Spanish) 


| Workshop in Spoken Language Training (2 weeks) Inten- 


compressed this whole panorama into one | 
volume and has done it without losing the | 


sweep, scope, pageantry of it all. 


He has ap- | 


proached it by writingindividual biographies | 
of the most famous of the conquerors of | 


the Indies—Columbus, Herndn Cortés and 
Francisco Pizarro. But in evoking these 
names he brings to life again a host of others 
who ride once more on their unbelievable 
adventures across seas and continents. .. .” 
—Christian Science Monitor 

Illustrated $5.00 


The VIKING PRESS, New York 22 


SPANISH 


July 1—Aug. 7 
THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 


Eleventh INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY | 
SESSION for U. S. teachers and students of | 


Spanish. 
Conversation with individual tutor. 


A variety of courses in the Spanish language 
and literature. 


Lectures in both Spanish and English on the 


different aspects of Spanish American culture. 
If any student fails to receive an answer after 


Post-session excursions. 


Pleasant mountain climate. Good places to 
live—accommodations in hotel or private 
home. 

All-expense plans. 


Illustrated catalog. For information and en- 
rollment, write 


Miss Mary Wise, Box 141, Zion, Ill. 
(Registrar for the Summer Session) 


sive, practical Aural-Oral methods 
Advanced and Graduate Courses in Literature and Lin- 
guistics (8 weeks) 
EXCELLENT LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
AVAILABLE 
FRENCH-SPANISH HOUSE FOR WOMEN 
Native speakers in residence 
French and Spanish tables for all 
CERCLE FRANCAIS—SOCIEDAD HISPANICA 
LECTURES—FILMS 
Registration: for six and eight-week courses: June 20-22; 
for two-week workshop: August 2-3 
For complete information: write to Director, Summer 
Session, 3510 Administration Bldg., U. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘OFICINA NACIONAL 
DE 
‘CORRESPONDENCIA 


ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish correspondents 
for his pupils should forward his request directly 
to the address below, stating the number, sex, 
and approximate age of the correspondents de- 
sired and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 


writing two letters and waiting about six weeks, 
a second name will be issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman. Director ONCE 


Department of Romance Languages 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Please mention Hitspanta when writing to Advertisers 
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University of Mexico 


CIUDAD UNIVERSITARIA, México, 20,D.F., 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 1 THROUGH AUGUST 16 
1957 


SPECIAL SEMINARS FOR TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


Spanish and Latin-American Literature and History ¢ Sociology 
and Economics ¢ Basic Spanish Courses ¢ Mexican Archaeology 
e Painting and Silvercraft and Many Other Subjects. 


In this thirty-seventh session of the oldest University in America 
a very vast programme of studies will be offered for the benefit of 


teachers from the United States who would like to combine study 
with pleasure. 


M.A. in Hispanic Languages and Literature and Doctorates offered. 


1957 MEXICO — 1957 


Study and HOLIDAY in Mexico’s oldest 
private summer school. Tuition and 
Board only $240 for six delightful weeks 
in spring-like climate: fiestas and ex- 
cursions. No extra expenses. 


Diligent, qualified students can obtain 
M.A. or Ph.D. credits and eventually the 
degrees by attending six weeks sessions 
plus Pre- and Post-Courses commencing 
June 17. Class instruction 8-12, 3-4. Con- 
versational private tutoring 4-7. Satur- 
days and Sundays reserved for sight- 
seeing and amusements. 


Unique Archaeological Tour of Mexico led 
by Clarence Weiant, Ph.D. Columbia, starts 
at Saltillo, July 15; brochure upon request. 


Mexican airlines and railroads are very 
reasonable, roads excellent. 


If you want to know Mexico, learn 


Spanish and enjoy yourself, this is your 
school. 


ALLLA 


For particulars write: 
CLARKE VYSE, Registrar 
P.O. Box 423 Palo Alto, Calif. 
Tel. DA. 2-7553 
Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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; Follett Spanish Dictionaries 


VEST POCKET—Brand new! Completely 


modern. 25,000 entries in large type in this 
handy format. Traveler’s Guide adds practical 


value. Regular edition, $1.00. Deluxe indexed, 


NEW JUNIOR CLASSIC—Idiomatic phrases, 
large type, make it first choice for beginners. 
More than 500 pages. Plain, $1.20. Indexed, 
$1.56. 

FOLLETT—Over 60,000 entries include latest com- 
mercial and scientific terms. Ideal for students. 
Plain, $2.00. Indexed, $2.40 

VELAZQUEZ—Comprehensive word list, presen- 
tation of every shade of meaning make it in- 
dispensable for the teacher and advanced 
student. Over 1500 pages. Plain, $5.60. Indexed, 
$6.40. 


all prices net 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Boulevard Chicago 7, Illinois 


SPAMISH-ENGLISH ENGLISH-SPANISH 


——3 SPANISH READERS 


MAPES, LOPEZ—MORILLAS * Y va de cuento ° 


Y va de cuento, Alternate + Readings alike in plan, 
different in content. 


OTEYZA (Mapes, Davis) 


El tesoro de Cuauhtémoc «+ Rapid-reading text. Ad- 
venture story about Aztec treasure. 


ALARCON (de Chasca) 


El sombrero de tres picos © For second-year reading, 
a masterpiece of humor and sparkle. 


GINN AND COMPANY—— 


HOME OFFICE: Boston SALES OFFICES: New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to Advertisers 
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New World 
Spanish 


on 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


The Authors: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, George Washington University; for- 
merly Director, Washington Inter-Training 
Center; Editor, Hispania. 

Francisco Agullera, Assistant Director, His- 
panic Foundation, The Library of Congress; 
former instructor in Spanish, Yale University; 
formerly Assistant Chief, Division of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, Pan-American Union; for- 
mer Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile. 

Native Speakers with excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational flexibility 
of the language. Vocabulary, enunciation and 
intonation are given special attention in the 
early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student’s 
aural understanding. 

The Textbook contains simplified direc- 
tions and interpretations, leaving the entire 
record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to English grammar, 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 
first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nunciation, supplement the first two record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 
also printed in the book, as recorded, with the 
benefit of additional notes. The concluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar, English Translations to 
Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


Ideal for Home or Classroom Use: In- 
structors will find the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
versational fluency. In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over as models of correct enunciation, thus 
relieving the strain of teaching for the instruc- 
tor. At home, the lessons can be used success- 
fully without supervision because the teaching 
approach is simple. 


AVAILABLE AT BOTH 78 RPM AND 45 RPM 


78 rpm 45 rpm 
Album E-68 and E-69 Album WE-68 


$21.80 
Prices include Federal Excise Tax and 
one copy of textbook. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, WL 8. 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to Advertisers 
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ORDER RECORDS FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR DEALER 


», Do you know 
there is a NEW 


Turk grammar? 


: 


d ° You and your students will share enthusiasm for 
Foun ation this vividly Spanish book. Behind the jostling 


tiled rooftops that brighten its cover you will 


Course in find a complete and highly satisfactory course. 


You will be glad to note that all the features 
that are excitingly and colorfully mew rest on 
S P A N I S H the solid basis of the proved and familiar 
methods that you would wish to have retained. 


LAUREL H. TURK See this new Turk grammar soon! You will be 


delighted with its organization, its techniques, 
its flair for the picturesque. Yes, there is a 
record album to accompany the course. 

And here are 


New Stories for your Intermediate Students 
SANGRE EN EL UMBRAL by Hugo Wast 


Book Eight Alternate of Graded Spanish Readers 
(Castillo, Bond, and Others) 


The two fast-moving stories in this new reader (edited by Carlos Castillo 
and Luis Leal) demonstrate that Hugo Wast’s skill is even greater in the 
short story form than in the novels for which he is more widely known. 
Book Eight introduces 188 words and 44 idioms not already included in 
the previous books of this popular series. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 AT.ANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
Home Office: BOSTON 16 
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